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Women  in  Combat, 
Homosexuals  in  Uniform: 
The  Challenge  of 
Military  Leadership 

RICHARD  H.  KOHN 

©1993  Richard  U.Kohn 


Bill  Clinton’s  promise  to  end  the  ban  on  homosexuals  serving  openly  in 
the  military,  and  the  continuing  furor  over  women  in  combat,  threaten 
an  ongoing  civiUmilitary  battle  that  could  damage  military  professionalism, 
alienate  an  otherwise  friendly  incoming  Administration,  and,  ultimately,  ruin 
the  military  effectiveness  of  the  American  armed  forces  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Military  leaders  who  oppose  these  changes  ought  to  consider  some 
facts  and  principles  that  might  changeaheir  minds. 

First,  history.  Women  have  fought  successfully,  sometimes  inte¬ 
grated  with  men,  as  in  the  World  War  II  AUied  underground,  where  they 
proved  just  as  adept  at  slitting  throats, leading  men  in  battle,  suffering  torture, 
and  dying,  as  men;  sometimes  segregated,  as  in  Soviet  air  force  units,  which 
produced  many  female  aces  fighting  the  Germans.  Homosexuals  have  for 
centuries  served  honorably  and  effectively,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad; 
Argurnents  against  open  service  assume  that  proper  policies  and  effective 
leadership  will  fail,  even  though  the  services  succeeded  in  integrating 
African-Americans  and  women,  switching  to  a  draft  military  in  1940  and  theri 
■back-to  an-al]-volunteer.force.after  d  973,-and:adJu.sting  to  other  very  divisive 
social  changes  over  the  last  half  century. 

Second,  there  is  fairness.  In  times  of  emergency,  service  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  obligation  no  citizen  should  escape  unless  disqualified  physically 
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or  excused  on  religious  or  moral  grounds,  or  because  their  skills  need  to  be 
used  in  some  other  capacity.  But  also,  participation  in  combat — dying  for 
one’s  country — has  historically  enabled  minorities  to  claim  the  full  privileges 
of  equal  participation  in  society,  something  basic  to  our  form  of  government. 
That  is  why  African-Americans  for  generations  “fought  for  the  right  to  fight” 
and  why  combat  and  military  service  are  so- important  to  women  and  homo¬ 
sexuals.  Combat  and  service  promote  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  under¬ 
mine  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

Third,  the  very  real  practical  problems  can  be  overcome.  Without 
question,  change  will  be  complicated  and  costly  and  take  time,  and  military 
efficiency  will  suffer  in  the  short  term.  Unless  carefully  explained  :t6  the 
American  people,  these  changes  could  harm  recruiting,  precisely  in  those 
areas  and.  among  those  groups  which  have  ;been  traditionally  supportive  of 
military  service.  To  accommodate  worrien  on  combat  ships  and  in  flying  units 
(few  advocate  women  in  ground  combat  units),  facilities  and  perhaps,weapon 
systems  will  need  modification.  There  will  be  ticklish,. perhaps*  intractable, 
problems-of  privacy  andipefsonal  discothfort  (there  already  are  in  tlie  mili¬ 
tary).  The  services  will  be  distracted  from  their  primary  peacetime  duties  of 
readiness,  preparation,  and  modernization.  Leadership  at:  all- levels  will.be 
challenged  to  maintain  morale  and  effectiveness  in  circumstances  where, 
historically,  macho  behavior  and  explicit,  sexual  banter  helped  forge  the 
personal  bonds  that-cnabled  units  to  train  and  fight  effecti.vely. 

Cohesion,  the  key  to  military  success,  wilfbe  more  difficult  without 
traditional  methods  of  male  bonding.  The  strict:  authority,,  harsh  discipline, 
and  instant  obedience  required  for  victory  in  battle  have  always  been  subject 
to  abuse,  and  adding  more  women  and  ending  discrimination  against  gay  men 
and  lesbians  will  increase  the  problem.To  deal  with  it,  military  leaders  will 
have  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  define  appropriate  conduct  and  to  punish  or 
expel  . those  in  the  ranks  who  cannot  or  will  not  control  their  language  and 
their  behavioj.  The  problem,  as  Tailhook  so  clearly  reveals,  already  exists; 
the  fundamental  issue  in  the  short  run  will  not  be  attitude,  but  behavior,  and 
the  military  can  be  extremely  effective  in  controlling  behavior.  The  services 
will  have  to  review  policies  on  acceptable  conduct,  on  and  off  duty.  Research 
on  maintaining  cohesion  without  scapegoating  homosexuals  and  treating 


Dr,  Kicliard  II.  Kolm  chairs  the  Curriciiluin  in  Pciicc.  War.  ami  Defense  at  the 
University  ofNorth  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  the  Visiting  Profes-sor  of  Military 
History  at"  the  US  Army  .Military  .Hisiory.Insiiiuie  and  Army  War  College  in  1980-81, 
and  was  the  Chief  of  Air  Force  History  from  1981  to  l99ivHe  edited  7'/it’(/;ii/e(/S/a/£’s 
MilUary  Under  the  Constitution  oj the  United  Suites,  1789-1989  (New  York  Uniy,. 
Press,  1991 1  Dr  Kohn  is  cuifenily  the  presidehi  of  the  Society  for  MiliiaryJ-Iisiory. 
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women  as  sex  objects  will  have  to  be  undertaken.  The  challenge  to  our  military 
leadership,  at  all  levels,  will  be  enormous,  and  it  will  last  as  long  as  sexism 
and  homophobia  afflict  significant  portions  of  our  population. 

And  yet,  our  military  can  adjust — once  again.  It  is  natural  to  resist 
because  change  poses  a  diversion  from  the  primary  purposes  of  preparingTor 
and  deterring  war,  and  engaging  in  combat.  That  is  why  as  outstanding  a  public 
servant  as  G.eneral  George  C.  Marshall  during  World  War  II  opposed  racial 
integration,  believing  it  divisive  and  concerned  that  the  Army  could  not  afford 
to  act  as  a  “social  laboratory”  during  a  national  emergency.  But  civilian  control 
means  that  our  military  will  be  organized  and  will  operate  according  to  the 
nation’s  needs  and  desires.  Historically  our  national  security  and  our  social, 
legal,  and  constitutional  practices  have  had  to  be  balanced.  The  services  know 
that  military  efficiency  and  combat  effectiveness  do  not  always  determine  our 
military  policies,  and  less  so  in  times  of  peace  and  lessened  threat. 

If  President  Clinton  follows  through  on  the  promise  to  let  gay  men  and 
lesbians  serve  openlyj  and  if,  for  reasons. of  fairness  and  justice,  he  permits 
women  to  fight  in  combat  units  at  sea  and  in  the  air,  then  the  American.militafy 
must  comply,-and  without  resistance.  To  resist- would  only  make  the  adjustment 
rnore  time^onsurning  and  disruptive,  and  would' itself  undermine  military 
effectiveness. 

In  the  long  run,  the  services  shoujd  find  that  their  effectiveness,. as- 
in  the  experience  of  racial  and  gender  integration,  will  be  enhanced  rather 
than  diminished.  The  strength  of  our  military  depends  ultimately  upon  its 
bonds  to  the  people;  the  armed  forces  will  be  stronger  the  more  they  reflect 
the  values  and  ideals  of  the  society  they  serve.  □ 


For  perspectives  strongly  at  odds  with  that  of  Dr. 
■Kohn,  see  the  articles  following  by  Martin  van  CreveJd  and  by 
R.  D.  Adair  and  Joseph  C.  Myers. 

—  The  Editors 
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Why  Israel  Doesn’t  Send 
Women  Into  Combat 

MARTIN  VAN  CREVELD 

<D  1992  The  Heritage  Fowulatioiu.Repriiucd  whh  permission. 


The -experience  of  Israel  is  often  used;  to  support-  the  case  for  sending 
American- women  into  combat.  Israel,  after  all,  has  a  reputation  for 
military  strengthrirwomen  have  proved  to  be  useful  ip  ,combat  there,  it  surely 
reinforces  the- argument  for  their  inclusion  in  US  combat  forces.  There  is, 
however,  a  serious  problem  with  this  analogy.  No  Israeli  woman  has  served 
in  combat  since  the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948.  Even  though 
the  Israeli 'Defense  Force  (IDF)  has  very  often  faced  overwhelming  odds,  we 
in  Israel  are  very  proud  that  Israeli  women  have  never  deliberately  been 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  combat,  not  even  in  the  most  desperate  situations. 

The  Myth  of  the  Amazons 

Women  have  never  taken  a  major  part  in  combat — in  any  culture,  in 
any  country,  in  any  period  of  history.  The  myth  of  the  Amazons  is  just  that^a 
myth.  The  few  women  who  did  join  armies  and  fight  did  so  disguised  as  men, 
and  when  discovered  were  usually  summarily  discharged.  A  handful  of  such 
ca.ses  are  known,  including  some  during  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Civil  War. 

On  the  other  hand,  women  have  always  taken  part  in  rebellions  and 
insurrections.  In  fact,  as  Marx  once  said  and  as  the  Vietnam  War  proved,  the 
extent  to  which  women  are  swept  along  is  a  very  good  index  of  whether  a 
revdluliphafy  movement  will  suedeed.  But  once  a  revolutionary  movement 
ha.s  succeeded,  an  established  .state  does  not  send  its  women  into.combat.  This 
rule  holds  true  for  the  Israeli  armedTprees. 
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Before  .1948  the  Jewish  community  in  Palestine  fought  the  British  to 
gain  our  independence..  In  that  struggle,  women  played  an  important  and  active 
part.  Women  served  in  the  Palmach,  an  underground  paramilitary  force.  Women 
went  on  undercover  missions,  and  often  smuggled  weapons  because  British 
soldiers  were  more  hesitant  to  search  women  than  men.  Women  often  were  used 
for  carrying  messages  and  for  surveillance  work.  In  fact  it  was  the  practice  of 
Palmach  to  send  a  young  man  and  woman  together  to  do  surveillance  work.  If 
caught,  they  could  alwaysplay  the  role  of  loving  couple.  Thus,  women  did  play 
a  role  in  the  undergroutid  before  the  establishment  of  the  state.  Even  then,  when 
Palmach  undertook  a  larger  military  operation,  for  example,  a  retaliatory  raid 
against  some  Arab  village,  the  women  would  be  left  behind. 

It  was  only  when  isolated  settlements  were  attacked  by  Arab  ir¬ 
regulars,  and  later  by  invading  Arab  armies,  that  women  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  men.  This  was  a  matter  of  home  defense.  When  a  remote 
kibbutz  of  100  or  200  people  was  attacked  by  a  regular  force,  it  was  a 
desperate  situation  that  required  everyone  to  fight.. Even  so,  the  number  of 
women  who  actually  handled  rifles  or  threw  hand  grenades  was  very  small.  I 
am  .unaware  of  a  single  Israeli  woman  who  has  claimed,  “I  was  in  combat  in 
1948.  r  handled. a  rifle.  1  threw  a  hand  grenade.  I  fired  a  machine  gun.”  There 
may  have  been  a  few  such- women,  but--fpr.  the  most-part  they  existed  only  in 
the  Arab  imagination.  More  typically,  women  were  kept:  very  busy  looking 
after  the  essential  needs  of  combat,  such  as  nursing, .ipreparing  and  bringing 
up  supplies,  communications,  and  looking  after  the  children;  after  all,  these 
were  civilian  settlements  under  attack. 

Basic  Training  for  Wotnen 

The  first  thing  the  IDF  did  after  it  was  established  on  26  May  1948 
was  to  exclude  all  women  from  combat.  While  women  do  serve  in,  and  in  fact 
are  drafted  into,  the  IDF,  their  role  is  to  provide  essential  auxiliary  services 
in  order  to  free  men  for  combat.  Furthermore,  the  IDF  does  not  have  mixed 
units  on  the  American  model;  rather,  women  form  part  of  a  separate  Women’s 


Marlin  van  Crcvcid  is  a  professor  of  history  at.Hcbrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  He 
received  his  PhiD.  from  tlie  London  Scliool  of  Bcononiics  and  has  been  a  Fellow  of  War 
Studies  at  Kings  College,  Cambridge.  During  the  1991-92  school  year,  lie  taught  at  tiie 
US  Marine  Coips  Command  and  Staff  College  in  Quantico,  Viiginia.  Me  is  the  author  of 
Fighting  Power;  Gernmt  aiui  U.S.  Feiforimiiwc.  I939-I945;  Technology  uml  War; 
Command  in  War;  Supplying  War;  The  Training  of;  Officers.  Fiom  Military  Profes¬ 
sionalism  to  irreievance,  and.  most  recently  i !;e  Transformation  o/ War.  The  pfesent . 
article,  appearing  originally  in  the  Fall  1992  issue  of  Fa/rcy  Review  (pp.-  65-67),  was 
adapted  from  testimony  Professor  Van  Creveid  gave  Last  summer  before  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces  in'Washington,  D.C. 
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“No  Israeli  woman  has  served  in  combat  since 
the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel. . 


Corps,  known  as  CHEN.  Originally  CHEN  was  an  acronym  meaning  Women ’s 
Corps;  it  also  happens  to  mean  “grace”  in  Hebrew. 

For  administrative  and  disciplinary  purposes,  women  are  subject  to 
other  women.  Far  from  treating  men  and  women  draftees  equally,  the  IDF  has 
whole  volumes  detailing  exactly  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  to  or  with 
women  soldiers  to  prevent  them  fronr being  harassed  or  otherwise  maltreated. 
For  example,  women  soldiers  may  be  disciplined  only  by  female  officers; 
women  soldiers  may  not  be  touched  by  male  MPs;  and  women  soldiers  may 
not  be  treated  by  male  doctors  unless  there  is  a  woman  present. 

What  weapons  training  women  receive  in  the  IDF  is  almost  entirely 
symbolic.  Atbest,  they  will-receive  enough  training. to  enable  them  to  defend 
themselves, -if  necessary,  and  even  that  is  very  often  omitted.  For  example, 
my.daughter,  who  is  19,  spent. only  ten  days  in  basic  training.  She  was  one  of 
a  select  group  of  women  pre-designated- for  certain  slots  because  they  had 
specific  qualifications  for  these  jobs.  This^group  was  put  through  a  very  short 
basic  training  course  so.that  they  could  immediately  go  on  to  their  jobs.  True, 
most  female  draftees  will  spend  considerably  more  time  in  basic  training,  but 
that  is  only  because  their  ultimate  assignments  are  not  yet  determined. 

'Women  ^Draftees 

Israeli  women,  like  Israeli  men,  are  subject  to  the  draft.  However, 
the  draft  is  not  applied  equally  to  men  and  women.  The  IDF  drafts  about  90 
percent  of  Israeli  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  2 1 ,  but  only  about  60  percent 
of  the  women.  This  is  because  the  IDF  will  take  all  men  regardless  of 
education,  putting  them  through  remedial  courses  if. necessary;  women  who 
fall  below  a  certain  educational  standard: are  simply  not  accepted. 

Also,  men  serve  longer  than  women—three  years  as  opposed  to  twOi 
Unless  they  are  discharged  for  disciplinary  reasons  or  are  found  unsuitable,  both 
sexes  are  expected  to  serve  out  their  term.  In  practice,  however,  the  forces  have 
a  surplus  of  women  draftees,  so  women  are  often  given  an  early  discharge. 

Women  who  are  married,  pregnant,  of  have  children  are  exempt  front 
the  draft.  Further,  as  a  rule,  women  who  have  served  their  term  are  not  recalled 
for  reserve  duty,-the  main  exception  bcirig  a  few  vital  hand-picked  personnel. 
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Although  women  officially  can  be  called  up  through  age  34,  very  few  serve 
in  the  reserves  after  age  25.  Conversely,  Israeli  men  are  required  to  serve  in 
the  army  reserves  until  age  51,  and  must  report  for  one  month  of  training  each 
year  until  they  reach  that  age. 

Women  who  join  the  professional  standing  forces  after  their  two- 
year  conscript  service  are  treated  equally  with  men,  with  three  exceptions. 
They  are  subordinate  to  the  Women’s  Corps;  they  do  not  participate  in  combat; 
and,  as  a  result,  they  cannot  rise  above  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  These 
distinctions  apart,  the  IDF  treats  its  male  and  female  career  soldiers  equally. 
It  does  not  distinguish  between  women  soldiers  who  are  married  or  single, 
with  or  without  children. 

Because  Israeli  women  do  not  serve  in  combat,  and  because  the  vast 
majority  serve  on  rear  bases  on  which  they  live  or  to  which  they  commute, 
even  pregnancy  is  not  much  of  a  problem.  Most  pregnant  soldiers  are  able  to 
go  on  with  their  Jobs,  just  like  civilian  women  who  are  pregnant  and  working 
outside  the  home.  Also,  Israel,  like  most  Western  countries  except  for  the 
United  States,  grants  women  maternity  leave.  A  woman,  whetlierin  or  out  of 
the  militaryj  is  free  to  take  up  to  a  three-month  leave  either  before  or  after 
childbirth.  While  on  leave,  75  percent  of  her  salai’y  is  paid  by  Social  Security. 

Duties  of:  Female  Soldiers 

Apart  from,  their  work  in  the  Women’s  Corps  (that  is,  training  and 
supervising  other  women),  women  in  the  IDF  serve  successfully  in  many 
varied  and  essential  fields,  including  nursing,  social  work,  clerical  activities, 
psychological  testing,  intelligence,  communications,  and  radar.  Although 
there  are  no  women  pilots^  the  IDF  doesemploy  women  as  instructors  in  some 
combat-related  activities,  such  as  driving  tanks  and  heavy  self-propelled 
artillery  pieces.  This  policy  was  first  instituted  during  the  late  1970s  against 
a  background  of  breakneck  expansion  and  sharp  manpower  shortages. 

Considered  purely  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  a  woman  cannot  learn  and  subsequently  teach  how  to  drive  a  tank. 
Male  trainees,  however,  do  not  always  readily  take  to  female  instructors  who. 
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through  no  fault  of  their  own,  will  never  see  combat  and  are  unable  to  apply 
what  they  teach.  As  a  result,  the  policy  has  not  been  an  unqualified  success. 

Regular  combat  units  deployed  in  the  field — for  example,  the  In¬ 
fantry  Brigade  or  the  Paratrooper  Brigade — usually  have  a  very  small  number 
of  women  attached  to  them,  two  or  three  per  battalion,  who  perform  ad¬ 
ministrative  work.  Should  fighting  break  out,  these  women  are  immediately 
evacuated  from  the  combat  zone — although  not  always  successfully.  When 
Israel  came  under  surprise  attack  during  the  1973  War,  a  few  women  were 
killed  by  missiles  that  hit  bases  in  the  Sinai.  Generally,  however,  the  IDF  does 
its  utmost  to  prevent  such  situations. 

Women  and  War 

The  differences  between  the  Israeli  and  American  societies  are  num¬ 
erous,  deep,  and  striking.  One  of  the  most  admirable  things  about  American 
society  is  the  way  in  which  issues  such  as  women  in  combat  are  debated 
publicly,  in-such  depth,=and  on  the  basis  of  the  best  professional;  knowledge. 
Israel  can’t  afford  to  do  it  in  this  way,  at-least  not.in  the  case  of  the  military. 

Asked  about  their  impressions  of  women  in  combat,. Israeli,  officers 
are  united  in  their  view  that  it  is  ho  place  for  them.  This  is  because,  unlike 
most  Americans,  Israelis  are  familiar  with  combat;  they  know  thatthe  favorite 
American.method  of  breaking  war  down  into  Military  Oecupational  Special¬ 
ties  distorts  the  issue.  For  example,  women  can  certainly  pilot  an  Apache 
helicopter  as  well  as  men.  However,  it  is  equally  certain  that  their  weaker 
physiques  will  put  them  at  a  disadvantage  when  it  is  a  question  of  flying  that 
helicopter  eight  times  a  day  under  enemy  fire,  with.the  chance  of  being  shot 
down,  wounded,  and  forced  to  make  their  way  baek  bn  foot. 

Combat,  jn  other  words,  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  doing  a  job.  It  is 
the  toughest,  mostdemanding,  niost  terrible  activity  on  earth.  It  is  far  beyond 
the  imagination  of  anybody  who  has  not  experienced  it.  The  demands  that  it 
makes  in  terms  of  physical  strength,  endurance,  and  sheer  Wear  and  tear  are 
horrendous. 

Are  there  some  women  who  are  capable  of  performing  well  in 
combat?  Undoubtedly.  Are  most  women  physically  less  capable  of  doing  so 
than  most  men?  Undoubtedly.  And  that,  in  fact,  is  the  best  possible  reason  for 
excluding  women  from  combat.  The  added  overhead  needed  to  incorporate 
those  few  exceptional  females  would  be  so  large  as  to  make  the  whole  exercise 
counterproductive.  Israel  is  not  the  United  States.  Its  defense  budget  is  not 
$300  billion  a  year„bul  only  about  $5  billion.  Nevertheless,  the  IDF  maintains 
land  forces  that,  once  the  United  States  carries  out  its  projected  defense  cuts, 
will  be  larger. than  America’s.  Even  so,  experimenting  with  women  in  combat 
is  a  luxury  Israel  simply  cannot  afford.  □ 
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Admission  of  Gays 
to  the  Military: 

A  Singularly  Intolerant  Act 


R.  D.  ADAIR  and  JOSEPH  C.  MYERS 


The  United  States  armed  forces  are  in  the  process  of  drawing  down.  There 
appears  to  be  a  national  consensus  in  support  of  this  drawdown,  a  broad 
realization  that  it- is  one  of  tiie  tough  choices  needing. to  be  made.if  we  are  to 
get  at  our  difficult  domestic  challenges.  It, appears  likely,  however,  that  the 
American  military  and,  indeed,  ail  American  citizens  are  on  the  verge  of 
embroilment  in  what  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  an  even  more  difficult 
challenge  than,  that  of  force  reduction.  It  will  question  our  nation’s  valueSi- 
beliefs,. and  societal  norms.  It  will  challenge  us  as  a  people. and  define  us  as 
an  organized  society.  In  fact,  it  threatens  to  divide  the  nation.  This  challenge 
is  the  integration  of  avowed  hornosexuals  into  the  force. 

The  broad  domestic.conflict.of  whiclrthe  homosexual  issue  is  only  a 
part  is  often  described  as  a  cultural  war,  and  sometimes  even  a  cultural  civil 
war.  It  is  being  fought  now,  as  it  has  been  fought  over  the  past  generation,  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  The  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  abortion,  multiculturahsm, 
publicly  funded  art,  affirmative  action,  and  the  content  of  public  school  cur¬ 
ricula  have  been  just  a  few  of  the  issues  vigorously  debated  over  the  past  decade. 

James  Carville,  the  media  consultant  for  President  Clinton,  said  that 
the  1992  election  was  about  “the  economy,  stupid!”  And  indeed,  according  to  a 
number  of  exit  polls,  the  economy  niay  havevbeen  the  deciding  factor.  It  would 
bea  niistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  economic-issues  are  always  paramount. 
In  the  United  States,  politics  often  divides  Americans  along  cultural  lines 
too— along  lines  of  region,  race,  ethnicity;  religion,  and  personal  values.'  The 
military  services,  never  immune  to  the  spillover  effects  of  society’s  cultural 
divisions,  may  now  confront  the  intractable  probjem  of  homosexual  injtegfation. 
lii  the  present  afticlcj  we  shall  argue  against  such  a^policy. 

This  question  is  at  Once  moral,  philosophical,  and  political.  For  while 
the  state  of  the  economy  may  ebb  and  flow  with  the  fluctuations  of  the 
business  cycle,  the  ideas  by  which  we  define  our  culture  endure.  Ideas  have 
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consequences.  As  intellectual  historian  Christopher  Dawson  put  it:  “It  is  clear 
that  a  common  way  of  life  involves  a  common  view,  of  life,  common  standards 
of  behavior,  and  common  standards  of  value.”’  What  Dawson  says  applies 
doubly  to  military  life,  where  mission  accomplishment  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  molding  to  common  purpose  of  millions  of  individual  soldiers. 
The  idea  of  homosexual  integration,  so  divisive  in  its  implications,  thus 
presents  profound  questions  and  practical  considerations  for  the  institution. 

We  believe  there  exists  a  cultural  divide  in  our  society,  an  ideological 
chasm  between  competing  views  of  morality.  In  many  instances  this  is  a 
conflict  between  a  traditional  view  of  morality  on  one  side  and  an  opposing 
view  which  holds  that  there  exist  no  objective  standards  of  morality.  However 
one  chooses  to  view  morality,,it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  a  unique  aspect  of  our 
human  nature,  one  which  separates  riian  from  the  animal  world.  And  whether 
it  has  been  workers’  safety  regulations,  the  repeal  of  slavery,  or  modern-day 
civil  rights  legislation,  our  laws  have  found  their  basis  in  moral.judgments — 
this  despite  whatmay  have  seemed  like  sound  economic  or  rational  arguments 
against  their  enactment.^  As  Judge  Robert  Bork  pointed  out  in  his  book  The 
Tempting  of  America  is  a  “common  yet  wholly  fallacious”  cliche  to  say  that 
“you.cah’t  legislate  morality.”'*  On  the  contrary,  that  is-precisely  what  we.  do 
legislate-eotherwise  we  would  be. free  to  rob,  steah  swindle,.and  kill  without 
fear  of  legal  sanction,  ft  is  clear  that:rnost  people  understand  and^accept.the 
concepts  of  good  and^bad;  fight  and  wrong,  ajnd  live  by  such  creeds^  morals, 
and  laws  on  a  daily  basis.  Some  riiay  argue  theoretically  that  morals  are 
relative  and  subjective,  but  they  rarely  live  that  way.  A  civilized  community 
cannot  long  bear  the  anarchy  inherent  jn  such  a  view.  If  the  statement  thatone 
man’s  moral  judgment  is  as  good  as  another’s  were  taken  seriously,  it  would 
be  irripossible  for  law  on  any  subject  to  exist.  After  all,  one  man’s  larceny 
would  become  another’s  just  redistribution  of  gpods.^ 

Iniour  democracy  we  handle  our  moral  differences  through  mutual 
toleration.  We  can  tolerate  a  range  of  undesirable  practices  or  beliefs  while 
recognizing  the  bad  or  falsehoodrin  them,  dn  recognizing  pur  hurnan  failing. 


Major  R.  D.  Adair  was  commissioned  through  RpTC  at  E.astern  New  Mexico 
University,  where  he  gradumed  in  1976.  He  holds  an  M.S.  in  governinem  from 
Campbell  University  in  Buies  Creek,  North  Carolina.^He  is  an  infantry  officer,  having 
comhianded  aUasic  Training  Company  at  port  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri,  and  Having 
served  in  the  1/9  Infantry  in  Korea  and  the  3/32  liifantry.at  Fort  Ord;  California.  Major 
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the  vices  within  us  all,  toleration  precludes  the  resort  to  the  totalitarian 
impulse  of  imposing  ^  single  virtue  over  society.*^  Ill-fated  attempts  to  create 
a  “new  man,”  an  inherent  goal  in  all  manifestations  of  totalitarianism’— from 
the  mass  slaughters  of  Stalinism  to  the  carnage  of  Pol  Pot— testify  to  the 
difficulties  of  that  approach. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  toleration,  by  definition,  is  in¬ 
herently  judgmental,  permitting  some  morally  questionable  practices  of  fellow 
human  beings  while  simultaneously  recognizing  that  those  practices  constitute 
a  deviation  from  the  established  norm.  It  respects  arid  recognizes  the  rights, 
opinions,  and  practices  of  others,  while  still  allowing  us  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong  . in  establishing  desirable  norms  of  conduct  and  behavior.* 

The  “new  morality”  of  the  last  30  years,  however,  goes  much  further; 
it  dcmsinds  neutrality  (as  opposed  to  toleratiori)  toward  competing  views  of 
moral  life.’  It  does  not  accept  judieious  discrimination.  In  fact  the  very  word 
“discrimination”  now  carries  with  it  a  negative  connotation,  regardless  of  the 
purpose  or  goal  irivolved.  Surprisingly  few  people  understand  that  the  notion, 
ofdiscrimination  is  in.fact  central; to  the  function  of  government— especially 
with  regafd  to  the  legislative  role.  That  is-to  say,. Congress  discriminates  ori 
a;  daily  basis,  setting  up  standards  of  discrimination  to:determine  eligibility 
for  benefits,,  services,  jobs,  etc.  If  is,  after,  all,  discrimination  to  decree  that 
SbciahSecurity  payments  are  only  for  people  oven  62;  just  as  it  is,  say,  to 
decree  that  those  citizens  who: are  only  17  years  Old  cannot  vote,  or  to.decide 
that-families  earning  over'$50,000;per  year-canriot  receive.food  stamps..  What 
We  seek  to  avoid  in  trying  to  cfeatea  more  just  society  is  /rran’o/m/  discrimina¬ 
tion.  Toward  that  end  we  have  eliminated  legally  sanctioned  discrimination 
based  On  certaih  demographic  classifications  such  as:race,,ethnicity,  religion, 
color,  national'ongin,  and  so  forth. 

Historical  analysis  suggests  that'homdsexuals  have  not  been  Charac^ 
ferized  as  a  group  until  relatively  recently^and  even  that.has  been  a  result  of 
their  own  organized  lobbying  to- be  recognized  as  such.  For,  unlike  demo¬ 
graphic  groups,  they  have  been  distinguished  not  by  physical  characteristics, 
:place  of  birth,  or  creed,  bufby  individual  behavior.  But  the  banding  together 
of  individuals^  united  by  shared  behavior  or  lifestyles,  to  seek  redress  does 
not  rnake  it  incumbent  on  government  to  acquiesce  in  legally  sanctioning  their 
.particular  behavior.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  preventing  other  people 
from  forming  associations  based.on  other  shared  behaviors — no  matter  how 
far  removed  from;  societal  norms— and  obtaining  “rights”  based  solely  on. 
discfimination:agajnst  them. 

Lobbyists  for  “neutrality,”  however, ^demand  thafthe  government  npf 
discriminate-against-one  view  of“lifer^ne  “valid  lifestyle”  as-itwere — over 
another.'’’  By  this  approach,  the  “gay”  lifestyle  becomes  just  as  valid  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  human  existence,  and  presumably  just  as  yitaj  to -the  continuation  pf 
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family  and  of  mankind,  as  heterosexuality.  However,  without  the  ability  to 
distinguish,  to  discriminate,  or  to  recognize  differences,  then  the  concept  of 
equality  of  treatment  before  the  existing  law  is  debased  to  mean,  in  effect,  that 
all  individuals— regardless  of  their  behavior — are  “the  same.”  But  this  idea  of 
equality  is  a  radical  one,  egalitarian  in  design.  It  turns  on  its  head  the  notion  of 
individual  equality  before  the  law  to  one  where  law  that  makes  moral  distinc¬ 
tions  itself  becomes  invalid  before  equal  individuals.  This  tactic  results  in  “the 
legal  disestablishment  of  morality.”" 

Power,  Social  Morality,  and  Personal  Values 

Some  researchers  have  sought  to  find  a  genetic  or  physiological  root 
to  homosexuality  to  lessen  or  remove  moral  judgrnents  about  it.  But  the  jury  is 
still  out  on  the  degree  to  which.prenatal  (as  opposed  to  postnatal)  determinants 
affect  sexual  orientation.'^  On  the  other  hand,  some  homosexuals  maintain  that 
homosexuality  is  a-behavior  of  choice,  “a  political  statement” — or  as  BBS’s 
“Tongues  Untied”  described  it,  “the  revolutionary  act.”  this  dynamism,  then, 
this  energy  and  force  that  characterize  the  homosexual  rnovement  in  America, 
places  the  question  of  the  avowed  honiosexual’s  integration  into  the  arrned- 
forces  in  a  new4ight:;the  issue  is  aboutpower,;political  power,  and;rev6lutiohary 
change.  As  coIumriist'SamuefFrancis  writes,,  it-is  abput  whp  deterthines  “the 
nprms;by  which'we  livei-arid  by  which^we  define.qnd  gpyerh  ourselves.”'^ 

Who  decides  these  questions  for  the  military  services?  Tradition? 
Religion?  Congress?  The  President?  Ultirhately,  service  mores  are  a  reflection 
of  values  held  by  the  civil  society  from  which  service  mernbers  are  drawn. 
Roger  H.  Nye  explaihsr“Miiitary  courses  in  ethics  and  professipnaiism  teach 
a  lengthy  process  of  reasoning  one-s  way  through  mpral  dilemmas.  But  the 
decisions  of  Juhipncominanders  reflect  less  of  what  they  have  been  taught  as 
soldiers  and  rnore  of  the  moral  characteristics  they  brought  with  them  into  the 
Army  fromitheir  teachers,  parents^  and  childhood  envirpnments.”''*  Our  lead¬ 
ership  must  understand  that  simply  declaring  a  new  morality  by  executive  or 
legislativerfiatdoes  notTautpmatically  imbue  soldiers  and  officers.wjth  a  new 
■  professional  ethic  concernihg  issues  of  right  and  wrong,  particularly  if  it  is 
seen  as^ah  oveftly  political  act.'^ 

What  about  rights?  Excessive  talk  about  rights  tends  to  polarize 
debateibefween  absolutes  and  does  nohallpw.fpr:po!itical  consensus-building. 
Does  anyone  haveian  uhconditional  right  to  be  in  the  Arrhy  (or  in  any  of  the 
services)?  The  historical  answer  is  clearly  no.  The  Army  routinely  dis¬ 
criminates  when -recruiting  soldiers,  enrolling  ROTC  cadets,  or  considering 
appointriiehts'.to  West  Point.  The  Army  must  consider  not  only  skill  require¬ 
ments  and'thc  cducatiphahlcvcl'of  applicants,  butsuch-factors  as  personal 
histories,  past  criminal  behayipr,.  and;pvefall : mental  and  physical  aptitudes. 
It  is  simply  a  facTthat  spine  of  these  discriminators  are  based  in:part  on  the 
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negative  impact  some  people  would  have  on  the  ability  of  the  Army  to 
“preserve  good  order  and  discipline”  and  accomplish  its  missions.  Some  will 
say  that  these  same  arguments  were  made  against  the  integration  of  minorities 
and  women,  but  the  fact  is  that  race  and  gender  are  not  behavior.  Sexual 
conduct  is.  We  all  have  choices  to  make  in  life  about  who  we  wantto  be.  By 
these  choices  we  define  and  lihiit  ourselves  from  being  other  things.  A. 
•homosexual  can  no  more  claim  an  absolute  right.to  admission  to-the  Army 
than  can  anyone  else  who  fails  to  meetthe  standards  that  the  Armyand  society 
deem  optimum  for  building  the  force. 

The  argument  is  sometimes  heard  that ‘the  proposed  policy  would 
embrace  the  notion  of  demonstrated  behavior  only.  That  is, .homosexuals  would 
be  incorporated  into  the  force,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  they  never  engage 
in  homosexual  activities.  In  other  words  their  Army  lives  would  be  celibate,  or, 
more  properly,  chaste.  This  notion  appears  to  be  a  remarkably  hopeful  one,.for 
itcontemplates  a  degree  of  sexual  discipline  imppsed  on  one  set  pf  young  men 
and  women  thatis  buta  forlorn  hppein:the‘Secular  cpmmuhity  atlarge.  Ii.denies 
that  which:  is:perhaps  the  most  powerful  ohhuman  drives.  Thus,  to  argue  with 
a.  straight  face  Tor -chastity  as  -a  condition,  for  service  membershiprby  homo¬ 
sexuals  is  eithef-farally  najve  otcyhically-disingenuous. 

‘But There: are  more  serious  objections..Tf  this^pplicy  is  to  be  strjptly 
behavior-based,  then^  we  would,  in  effect;,  be  adopting  a  ^pplicy  of:p.arti_al 
legitimizatiori.TfThosesuppprtihgTipmpsexuahihtegratiphare  sincere-inTheir 
behavior-based  policy  proposals,  then  the-signaT  That  we  contemplate  sending 
is  essentially  This:  Tiomosexual  soldiers,  as  a  matter  of.  legaf  fight,  may  npw 
serve,  butthey  must  understand  thattliatright  is  limited.  Yes,  they  can'serve, 
butthey  cannot  have  a  spouse  or  act  out.The  very  lifestyle  which  is  the-basis 
of  their  newfound  rights  in  the  first  place.  All  of  this  begs  an  obvious  question: 
Is  the  lifestyle  or  sexual  orientation  (or  whatever  term. might  be  used^in  an 
executive  order  or  act  ofCongress)  legitimate  or  not?Tf,it  is,Then:  why  delimit 
anyone’s  rights  that  flow  from  that  lifestyle?  Jtseems  difficultTo  imagine  pur 
leadership  sending  a  mixed  thessage  pf  this  kindTo  any  group,  at  leastfor  very 
long.  One  may  understand  the  suspicions  of  those  opposed  that  “behavior”'is 
being  used  mnly  to  sell  a  policy,  and  that  once  implemented  behavioral 
restrictions  wilT inevitably  erode. 

Consequences  of  Integration 

What  would'be  the  practical, consequencesTor- the  Army  if  givenitjie 
order  toThtegfatehomOsexuals?  The  UniformGode  of  Military  Justice,  which 
now  proscribes  sodomy  (Aft.  1 25),.  codifies  theiinstitutipnaUservice.morality. 
In  addition  to: Article  ;i25’s  specific  prohibition  ■agaihst  sOdomy;  Article  T33 
.prospfibes  “conduct  unbecoming.  ah'  Officef,;arid-geritlemanj”  and  .Article  i  3-4 
proscribes  all  forms  of  conduet  that  "prejudice ‘gpod'Ordef  ahd-discipline”  of 
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“bring  discredit  upon  the  armed  forces.”'^  What  if  these  limitations  were 
removed  or  reinterpreted,  and  the  term  “alternative  lifestyle”  were  made  the 
standard  by  which  we  judge  behavior?  There  would  be  little  to  restrain  any  kind 
of  alternative  lifestyle  which  a  consenting  adultmay  wish  to  asserkas  his  or  her 
right.  Goncern.for  off-duty  behavior  may  have  to  become, a.thing  of  the  past; 

Would  polygamy  or  consensual  open  marriage  then  constitute  ah 
alternative  lifestyle?  Would  adultery,mow  punishable  under  the  UCMJ  (and  not 
infrequently  punished),  still  be  grounds  for  punishment?  Before  quickly  an¬ 
swering  “no”  to  the  firstquestion,  and  “yes”  to  the  second,  one.must.review  the 
standard  by  which  those  conclusions  are  reached  and  compare  it  with  those 
standards  thatwould  be  used  to  give  legal  sanction  to  the  hompsexuallifestyle. 
Acceptance  of  the  neutrality  principle  of  the  new  morality  loosens  the  under¬ 
pinnings  not  only  of  societal  norms, -but  of  many  of  our  legal  concepts.  Once 
we  slip  the  shackles  of  “antiquated  legal  and  moral  notions,”  we  find  ourselves 
suddenly  in  the  brokeri;field  of:moral  relativism.  The  oft-repeated  cliche  “I’m 
okay,  ypu^fe  okay”  canithen  come  to  be  applied  to  all'the  standards  that  govern 
the  manner  in  which  citizens  of  a  civilized  society  conduckthemselves. 

If  avowed  homosexuals  are  allowed  in  the  armed  forces,  wouid^ 
homosexual  marriage  be-recogn|zed- for  the  purpose  of  conferring  survivor 
pay  andi  benefits?  Homosexual  “spousesi”  officially  or  informally,,  would 
ihe.vitably  be:a;paft  :pf  .Army  life.  Would,  we -recognize  aihorhosexual  cbuple 
as.parents?'Would:they  beassigned.government-quafters  on  military  installa- 
tions?:HowiWould.Army  service  community. organizations  be  affected?  Would 
officers’  and  noncommissioned  officers’  spouses’  clubs  open  therhselves  to 
the  significant,  other  of  homosexual  members?  This  new  “civil  .right”  could 
hardly  be  limited  to  dower-ranking  soldjers — OCS*  ROTC,  and  the  service 
academies  would  alKbe^affected  as  well. 

If  integration,  occurs,  would  the  “privacy”  pf  behavior  then-be  the 
new  standard  for.  Judgingiconduct,  on  going  further,  would  the-privaUzation 
offindrals  lead  td:their  disappearance,altogether?  Would  the  Army  protect  the 
privacy  of  heterosexuals  vis-i-vis  homosexuals  in  the  same  way  it  now 
protectsithe  privacy  ofrgender,  with  separate  sleeping  quarters,  showers,  and 
latrines?  Or  would  this  simply  be  a  one-way  street,  with  hpmpsexuality 
emerging  as  a  newly: recognized,  constitutionally  protected  right  which.over- 
rides  privacy  concerns  by  heterosexuals  both  male  andTerhale?  Before  saying 
np,,the£readef  must  consider  that  the.advocates  of  these  new  policies  seek  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  which  accrue  ondhe  basis  of, race,  colpf.  and  creed. 

The  implicationstafe  endless.  How,  for  exarnpje,  is  the  Army. to  defend 
itself  against  charges  of  impulcd'Bias  in  the  case  of  ^promotion-  passovers, 
SERBs,.RIFs,.nonselectionior  coveted  .schools, wthdesirable  assignments,  etc. 
that  pccur  with  avowedly,  ^homosexual  personnel?  We  all  know  the  story: 
disproportionately  low  minority  representation  ampng  select.grpups  is  often 
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construed  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  discrimination.  Within  a  very  short  period 
after  the  new  policy’s  implementation,  we  could  well  see  tacit  floors,  quotas, 
and  other  affirmative  action  devices  to  assure  that  homosexual  personnel  rer 
ceive  meir  “fair  share”  of  benefits.  These  and  similar  results  represent  the 
logical  extension  of  an  integration  order  on  the.  Army,  which  like  other  political 
policies  may  have  unintended  or  unanticipated  second-  and  third-order  effects. 

What  would  be  the  impacton  readiness,  deployability  of  units,  and  the 
Army  health  care  system?  Study  of  this  issue  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
realistic  risk  assessment  with  regard  to  AIDS.  According  to  Alfred  Kinsey, 
whose  figures  remain  remarkably  current  based  on  later  assessments,  the  av¬ 
erage  homosexualhas  1000  sex  partners  in  a  jifefime.  Village  Voice  put  the 
figure  at  1600.”  No  one  debates  the  linkage  between  male  homosexual  behavior 
and  this  the  most  serious  disease  of  the  generation.  Itis  generally  conceded  that 
homosexuals  account  for  65  to  70  percent  ofall  AIDS  cases  in  the  United  States. 
When  intravenous  drug-users,  hemophiliacs,, and  Haitians  are  deducted  from 
the-population:figures-(a  valid  adjustment  because  of  the  reduced  likelihood  of 
these  groups  serving  in  the.arnied  forces),  homosexuals  account  for  between  90 
and  95  percentrof  cases.'*  An  micl&  appeating  ih.ihe  JounigLofthe  American 
Medical  AMOc/c7r/o/('^  repdrted:the  average  direct  medical  cost  . pTthe  earliest 
group  of  AIDS  cases  to  be  $l47,000;penpatient.  ;Using  GohsumerTrice-Index- 
averages,  that  cost  will  grow  to  some  $386,000  per  , patient  by^he  year  2000; 
and  almost  $639,000  by  2008,  15  yearsTrom  now.*® 

Assuming  the  frequently  heard  claim  that  homosexuals  represent  ten 
percent  of  the  American  population  is  true,  and  thahpolicy  changes  currently 
under  cdnsideratiori.are  made,  an  active  duty  military  force  with  some  140,000 
tO'150,000  gays  within  the  next  ten  to  15  years  caii.reasonabjy  be  posited.*'  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  military  medical  system  if  there  were^  say,  10,000 
(aboutthree  percentof  the  expected  ma|e  homosexual  accessions)"  ne\v  full- 
blov/n  AIDS  cases  among  active  duty  personnel  through;  the  first  several  years 
of  the  next  century?  This  is  a  conservativemssumption  consideringahat  some 
5.8  percent  of  male  homosexuals  in  the  United  States  have  already  tested 
positive  for-HIV,**  Gan  the  Dcpartrnentpf  Defense  afford  outlays  of  nearly  $6.5 
billion  ($639,000  times  10,000  cases)  Just  for  AIDS-related  costs  by  2008?:Gan 
the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs?  What  effect  would  such  additional  cpsts 
have  on  care  for  other  active  duty-personnel?  On  family  members?  Oh  retirees? 
Oh  the  GHAMRUS  system?  What  would  be  the  cost pf  replacing  the  Military 
Occupational  Specialties  lost  by  AIDS  casualties? 

But  that  is  not  the  whole  story.  Over  50  percentof  syphilis  cases  in  the 
United  S fates  occur  in  homosexual  men;"*  Fifty,  fp  75  pcrcentoFgay  men  have 
of  have  had  hepatitis  B  (a  highly  contagious  disease, potendally  devastating  to 
a  military  unit),*^  while  90  percent  demonstrate  chronic  or  recufrent  viral 
infections  with  herpesvirus,  , cytomeglavpriSi  and  the  same  hepatitis,  B.*®  The 
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implications  for  the  Army  blood  supply,  particularly  in  combat  situations,  are 
obvious.  War  is  a  bloody  business,  and  the  adverse  impact  on  individual morale 
and  unit  cohesiveness  of  encountering  potentially  AIDS-ihfected  blood  while 
handling  or  treating  war- wounded  comrades  should  not  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 

The  Role  of  Leadership 

Soldiers  must  depend  on  and  have  confidence  in  the  decisions  of 
their  leaders.  There  exists  a  vital  link  between  trust  and  morale.  Good  staff 
work,  sober  study  and  reflection,  and  comm.on  sense  are  prerequisites  to 
command  decision.  In  the  heat  of  crisis,  of  course,  arins  and  equipment  may 
be  placed  in  service  without  being  thoroughly  tested.  But  that  is  a  calculated 
risk  soldiers  understand.  They  intuitively  accept  the  state’s  right  to  impose 
risk.  But  trust  presumes  that  such  risk  is  firmly  related  to,  and  bears  directly 
on,  operationaTnecessity; 

With;  regard' to  new  social  policy  in.  the  armed  forces,  however,  no 
such  risk  is  justified.  A-r.ush  to  judgment  pn  this  issue  may  take  its  toll  in  the 
confidence  that  soldiers-feel  toward  their  leadership..Qur  leadership-m.ust  not 
sacrifice  thaf  trust  by  appearing  to.acuquickly  and. politically.  Tpomuclv  is  at 
stake.  A.drastic  change  imt.he  socialTabric  of  the. Army  such  as  that.now  being 
cpnsidered  -must  be  closely  analyzed  in  terms,  of  its -effects  on  cohesion, 
teamwork,  and,  yeSi  trust  and  confidence.  .Ourleadership.'shoukfseek^answers 
to  the  quite  natural  questions  being  raised;  Failing  satisfactory  answers,  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  leadership  to  urge.  restraint. 

Such  a  course will  take  courage,  a  differentikind  of  courage  from  that 
requiredion  the  battlefield:  For  we  live  in  an  age  of  increasing  intolerance  in 
American  politics.  It  is  am  age  of  rhetorical  excess,  which  recalls  the  to¬ 
talitarian  penchant  for  linguistic  polarization^’  which  some  have  likened  to 
verbal*  terrorism.  In  the  issue  at  hand,  opposition  to  recognition  of  homo¬ 
sexuality  as.a  constitutionally  protected  classification  is  automatically  termed 
“hornpphobia.”  This  is  a  favorite  media  shibboleth,  though  etymologically 
inaccurate.  A  phobia  is  “an  abnormal  or  illogical  fear  of  a  specific  thing  or 
situation."  To  attack  someone’s  mental;  state  as  “phobic”  simply  because  he 
has  a  moral  reseryationjor  opposingwiew  is  not  unlike  the  approach  used  in 
-the  old  Soviet;  Union  where  dissidents  were  diagnosed  as  requiring  psych¬ 
ological  treatment  and  placeddn  “mental  hospitals,”  The  f\vo;:approaches.are 
ciosely  TClatedi  onewho  disagrees  with  proposed  policy  changes  is  ridiculed 
as  havihg^a  inehtaf  disorder, 

Phllbsopliicaily  construed;  one-of-the-main  purposes  of  jhe .present 
essay  is  tO'urge  that  the  majority  deserves  toleration  as  well;  as  the  minority. 
Societal  norms  how  in-effect  are  -indeed  those  of  toleration,  All'  but  a  -tiny 
mihority,;the  likes  of  which  infect  every  society,  arm  willing  todive  and  letlive. 
With  few  exceptions  the  American  people  show  no  ihclihatiohiodnterfere  itr 
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the  private  lives  of  homosexuals,  transsexuals,  transvestites,  and  others  re¬ 
garded  as  deviant.  It  is  quite  another  thing,  however,  to  say  that  because  of  the 
lifestyle  a  minority  chooses  to  adopt,  it  can  demand. legal  reform  that  impinges 
adversely  on  the  lives  and  security  of  the  majority. 

The  Army  as  an  institution,  imperfect  as  it  is,  should  aspire  to  our 
highest  values.  The  most  tolerant  approach  would  be  to  recognize  the  practical 
and  moral  consequences  of  this, proposed  change  on  the  Army  and  its  mem¬ 
bers.  As  currently  constituted,  the  integrity  and  cohesion  of  the  Army  as  an 
institution  are  intact.  It  can  continue  to  defend  the  nation,  defending  a 
common  way  of  life  that  can  tolerate  the  uncommon.  But  to  impose  a  neutral 
legal  standard  and  a  new  moral  view  of  homosexuality  on  the  Army  would  be 
a  singularly  intolerant  act,. striking  at  the  heart  of  cohesion  and  institutional 
morality.  It  would  be  a  remarkably  divisive  decision. 

The  decision  to  integrate,  should  it  occur,  should:be  taken  only  as 
the  logical  result  of  a  “positive”  finding:  a  determination  that  the  integration 
ofhomosexuals  would  in  fact  strengthen  the  force  and  lay  the  groundwork  for 
the  superb  military  team  the.challenges  of  the  21st.century  wilhrequire. 

Columnist- George  Wiil  ha-S.  written,  “The-alternative  to  waging  the 
cultural  war  is  acquiescence  in-the. atrophy  of  democratic, processes.”'*  The 
.pressures  on  the  Army  leadership  to  acquiesce  imthe  “politically -correct” 
position  on  the  homosexual  issue  fas  well  as  others)  are  enormous.  But  since 
theTinal  decision  does  not  rest-wiih  the-services,  our  leaders’  legacies  will  be 
determined  not  by  the  final  decisioni  itself,  but  rather  by  the  quality  of  their 
advice,  their  representation  of  the  Army’s  and  services’  interests,,  and  their 
stewardship  with  regard  tP  future  readiness.  Thus  if  our  leadership  merely 
fulfills  its  responsibilities  for  ascertaining  the  facts  and  making  a  considered 
policy  reconimendationj  then  it  will  have  done  its  duty. 

While  serving  as  President  of  the  Naval  War  College,  AdmirafJames 
Stockdale  lamented  the  ethical  decline  in  the  military  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
He  said  this: 

Society  as  a  whole  has  adopted  the  judicial  process  as  its  moral  yardstick  and 
forfeited  common  sense  and  personal  responsibility. . . .  Too  many  have  become 
relativists  without  any  defined  moral  orientation.  Too  many  arc?content. to  align 
their  value  systems  with  fads  and  buzzwords,  and  mindlessly  try  to  obey  what 
amounts  to  a  hodgepodge  mixture  ofinconsistent  slogans — However,  if  anything 
haspowento  sustain  anindividual  in  peace  or  war,  regardless  of  occupation, it  is 
one’s  conviction  and  commitment  to  defined  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  .  .  . 
Each-man  must  bring  himself  to  some  stage  of  ethicafresolution.^*^ 

Surely,  as  we. approach  a, decision  on  the  vexed  issue  of  adniifting 
avowed  homosexuals  into  the  force,  adheferic&to  Admiral  Stockdale’s  appeal 
to  pfihciple  fepresents  the  ultimate  tolerant  act. 
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But  It  Does  Take  a  Leader: 
The  Schwarzkopf 
Autobiography 


BRUCE  PALMER,  JR. 

®  I99i  liiKCe  PaliwiyJr. 


A  review  essay  on  The  Autobiography:  It  Doesn’t  Take  a  Hero.  By  H.  Norman 
Sclnvarzkopf,  written  witli  Peter  Petre.  New  York:  BahtanvBooks,  1992. 


It  Doesn’t  Take  a  Hero  is  an  extraordinary  book  about  a  remafkable  leader  of 
great  courage  and  exceptional  talent.  In  a  few  short  weeks  in  the  winter  of 
1991 ,  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf  captured  the  imagination  of  the  world 
and  became  not  only  an  American  hero  but  an  international  herd  as  weU. 
Goauthored  with  Peter  Petre,  a  professional  writer  and  editor,  this  is  a  well- 
organized,  well-written  book.  It  makes  good  reading,  ft  is  also  a  money-maker, 
reportedly  bringing  General  Schwarzkopf  aniadvance  of  several  million  dollars. 
Almost  as  soon  as  it  was  published,  the  book  was"se}ected  by  the  Bpok-of-the- 
Month  Club  and  made  the  Washington  Post  mA  New  York  non-fiction 
best-seller  lists,  remaining  Number  1  for  several-weeks  before  being  bumped 
by  Madonna’s  Sex. 

Like  many  autobiographies,  this  book  reflects  an  enormous  ego. 
General  Schwarzkopf  tells  his  complete  life  story  in  his  own  words  with  a 
capital  “1.”  In  the  preface,  he  professes  his  adnriiiration  for  Grants  memoirs, 
probably  the.finest  military  memoirs  ever  written  in  the  English  language, 
but,  as  Schwarzkopf  acknowledges,  his  book  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
classic.  Those  segments  of  the  book  cowering  his  “growing  up”  years,  his 
service  during  the  Vietnam  War,  and  his  role  in  the  Grenada  intervention  of 
1983  are  especially  intere.sting,-but  the  most  fascinating,  riiost  significant  part 
is  his  account  of  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  StQrm. 
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The  defining  influence  on  General  Schwarzkopf’s  life- was  no  doubt 
his  father,. a  West  Point  graduate,  Class  of  1917,  who  instilled  in  his  son  at  an 
early  age  the  ideals  of  the  US  Military  Academy — Duty,  Honor,  Country-f-and 
encouraged  him  to  follow  in  his  father’s  footsteps  at  West  Point.  The  younger 
Schwarzkopf  stood  high  in  his  Class  of  1956  and  could  have  chosen  assignment 
to  any  branch  of  the  Army,  including  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  to  his  credit 
he  chose  the  infantry — the  heart  and  souLof  any  great  army. 

Uong  before  he  became  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry^  however, 
Schwarzkopf  had  seen  a  lot  of  the  world  beyond  his  .family  home  in  New 
Jersey.  Shortly  after  his  12th  birthday  in;  August  1946,  he  went  to  Tehran  to 
live  with  his  father,  then  Colonel  Schwarzkopf,  who  was  a  special  advisor  to 
the  Shah  of  Iran;  Attending  the  Presbyterian  Mission  School  in  Tehran  with 
other  foreign  students,  he  was  exposed  to  the  vastly  different  ways  of  the 
Islamic  world  as  well  as  the  customs  of  the  Arab  countries  neighboring 
(Persian)  Iran.  In  1947  he  went  to  Geneva  to  attend  L’EcoIe  Internationale, 
whose  students  were  children  of  diplomats  in  the  region.  Here  he  became 
fluent  in  French.  (He  was  already  familiar  with  German,  his  family  being  of 
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German  descent.)  In  Switzerland  he  was  exposed  to  another  wide  spectrum 
of  nationalities  as  well  as  to  kids  from  the  other  side  of  the  political  fence, 
young  Marxists  and  communists.  In  1948,  when  his  father  was  transferred  to 
Germany,  he  attended  successively  the  Frankfurt  and  Heidelberg  American 
high  schools,  graduating  in  1950.  After  spending  that  summer  in  Rome  with 
his  family,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  attend  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy  before  entering  West  Point. 

Schwarzkopf’s  unusual  background  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead 
throughout  his  military  career.  It  seems  as  though  he  had  been  destined  to 
become  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  US  Central  Command  (CENTCOM), 
whose  area  of  responsibility  included  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  much  of  the 
Middle  East.  Nearing  the  end  of  his  Army  service,  he  chose  CENTCOM  over 
two  other  four-star  commands  he  was  offered. 

Given  his  overpowering  personality,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  likes  to  brags  about  himself,  at  times  exaggerating  his  story  beyond  the 
substantiated  facts.  He  also  tends  to  monopolize  credit. for  some  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  and  accorhplishments  of  others.  Nevertheless,  his  refreshing  candor  adds 
credibility  to  his  story,  even  though  he  can  be  unthinking  and  can  hurt-.people 
unnecessarily.  When  it  comes  to  his  beloved  soldiers,  however,  he  is-very  caring. 

Unfortunately,  Schwarzkopf ’s  bent  toward  magnifying  his. own  role-at 
the  expense  of  others  has  gotten  him  into  hot  water  with  Lieutenant  General 
(Prince)  Khalid  bin  Sultan,  a  senior  member  of  the  ruling  royal  family  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  General  Khalid,  who  was  cd-commander  of  coalition  forces  participat¬ 
ing  in  Desert  Storm,  wrote  a  scathing  article  titled  “Schwarzkopf  Falls  Short  In 
Writing  History,”  which  appeared  in  A/7»y  Times  on  2  November  1 992.  Khalid 
declared  that  “there  are  so  many  inaccuracies  and  slanted  remarks  in  [Schwarz¬ 
kopf’s]  book  that  I  feel  I  must  set  the  record  straight ....  Many  .  .  ...events 
described  in  IhDoesn’t  Take  a  Hero  will  be  remembered  differently  in  Riyadh 
and  in  the  capitals  of  other  coalitionpartners.”  This  controversy  will  no  doubt: 
boost  book  sales,  but  regrettably  it  is  bound  to  hurt  US  relations  with  Saudi 
Arabia  and  other  Gulf  nations,  an  area  ofvitafimpprtance  to  the  entire  world- 

Despite  General  Khalid’s  unhappiness,  nothing  can  detract  from 
Schwarzkopf’s  magnificentperformance  in  Desert  Storm  as  a  US  and  allied 
commander.  Bringing  together  in  harmony  the  many  disparate  allied  and  US 
forces  involved,  fitting  them  all  in  the  right  place  where  each  could  make  the 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  overall  effort,,and  committing  them  to  battle 
in  a  cohesive,  synergistic  manner  led  to  a  brilliant  success. 

In  ah  earlier  part  of  the  book,  addressing  Schwarzkopf’s  first  tour  in 
Vietnaih  (1965-66),  one  is  struck  by  a  curious  omission.  As  a  junior  officer, 
Schwarzkopf  .served  as  an  advisor  to  Colonel  Ngo  Quang  Truong,  an  outstand¬ 
ing  leader  in  the  Airborne  Brigade  (later  expanded  to  a  division),  an  elite 
element  of  the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Schwarzkopf  tells  us  he  came  to 
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admire  Truong  as  an  exemplary  fighting  leader  he  could  never  forget.  But 
Truong  is  never  mentioned  again.  Schwarzkopf  seems  to  be  unaware  that 
Truong  went  on  to  command  a  division,  then  a  corps  in  the  Delta,  and  then 
another  corps  in  the  north,  all  with  great  distinction.  Indeed,  he  became  one 
of  the  most  admired  military  leaders  in  South  Vietnam.  When  that  nation 
collapsed  in  1975,  he  was  evacuated  to  the  United  States.  Thus  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Schwarzkopf  did  not  recognize  this  great  soldier  further 
in  his  book. 

Another  curiously  incomplete  picture  is  found  in  his  account  of  his 
second  tour  in  Vietnam  (1969-70),  when  he  commanded  a  battalion  in  the 
Amcrical  Division  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  His  division 
commander  was  Major  General  Lloyd  B.  Ramsey  (now  retired),  a  highly 
experienced  and  decorated  combat  leader,  wounded  five  times  in  actions  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Vietnam  War.  Schwarzkopf  speaks  disparagingly  about  Ramsey’s 
headquarters  at  Chu  Lai,  singling  out  the  officers’  mess  for  being  too  plush  for 
a  war  zone.  (The  way  the  war  was  fought,  all  of  South  Vietnam  was  a  war  zone! 
Moreover,  Schwarzkopf,  on  his  first  tour  in  Vietnam  as  a  Junior  officer,  lived  in 
a  villa  in  Saigon  when  he  was. not  out  in  the-field  with  his  South  Vietnaihesc 
counterpart.)  Ramsey  inherited  the  headquarters  at  Ghu  Lai  from  a  succession- 
of  previous  division  commanders;  he  had' to  live  somewhere,  if  not  at  the 
division’s  established  command  post.  But,  unaccountably,  Schwarzkopf  does 
not  mention  what  happened  to  Ramsey.  On  17  March  1970,  his  helicopter 
crashed  in  a  remote  jungle  area,  and  after  every  available  helicopter  in  the 
division  was  tasked  to  find  the  crash  site,  a  chopper  with  Schwarzkopf  aboard 
found  Ramsey.  Badly  injured,  Ramsey  had  been  unconscious  or  semiconscious 
for  some  18  hours  when  he  was  rescued.  He  was  evacuated  to  the  United  States 
and  miraculously  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Again  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Schwarzkopf  made  no  mention  of  this  dramatic  episode.  In  the  book,  moreover, 
Ramsey’s  successor  as  the  division  commander  is  incorrectly  identified  as 
Major  General  Stan  Meldy  when  in  fact  it  was  Major  General  A.  E.  Milloy. 
Assuming  that  Schwarzkopf  knewthe  correct  name  of  his  division  commander, 
such  an  egregious  error  does  not  reflect  well  on  the  editing  qf  the  book. 

The  composite  picture  of  Schwarzkopf  as  a  personality  that  emerges 
from  His  story  is  a  complex  one.  Perhaps  the  strongest  impression  is  that  of  a 
man  with  raw  courage  and  an  overweening  ambition,  but  with  a  hair-trigger, 
explosive  temper  that  often  got  him  into  trouble.  In  his  first  tour  in  Vietnam,  for 
example,  as  a  captain  and  a  MACV  advisor,  Schwarzkopf  blew  his  stack  and 
got  away.  withTlagranUnsubordination  toward  a  US  Army  colonel  that  should 
not  have  gone  unnoticed.  He  wasn’t  even  \  jrbally  reprirnanded  by  his  senior  in 
the  MAGV  advisory  chain  of  command.  During  the  Grenada  intervention  of 
1983,  now  Major  General  Schwarzkopf  lost  his  cool  and  threatened  to  court- 
martial  a  Marine  colonel  jn  a  situation  that  could.have  been  better  handled  whh 
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a  little  finesse.  During  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  General  Schwarzkopf  owes  much 
to  General  Colin  Powell,  the  JCS  Chairman,  who  served  as  an  indispensable 
buffer  in  Washington,  keeping  Schwarzkopf  and  his  famous  temper  from  dam¬ 
aging  relations  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President,  not  to  mention 
shaking  their  confidence  in  him. 

To  complete  the  portrait,  it  should  be  added  that  Schwarzkopf  is  a 
superb  briefer,  talented  speaker,  and  consummate  actor.  Although  he  apparent¬ 
ly  does  not  care  for  the  media  and  goes  out  of  his  way  to  keep  them  out  of  his 
hair,  he  knows  how  to  use  television  effectively  and  can  con  the  media  when 
he  has  to.  But  above  all,  Schwarzkopf  is  a  charismatic  leader  who  was  favored 
by  Lady  Luck-and  knew  how  to  exploit  good  fortune. 

Although  it  is  fortunate  that  this  book  was  written  while  things  were 
still  fresh  in  Schwarzkopf’s  mind,  it  still  leaves  some  unanswered  questions. 
One  hopes  that  after  he  has  had  time  to  reflect  and  mellow,  he  will  sit  down 
and  write  a  more  contemplative  sequel,  or  at  least  an  article  or  two.  Mean¬ 
while, here  are  some  lingering,  unanswered  questions  to  ponder.  They  are  not 
intended  to  detract  from  Schwarzkopf’s  brilliant  record  in  the  US  Army,  but 
rather  to  bring  to  light  important  areas  that  for  reasons  unknown  were  not 
addresseddn  the  book. 

•  Grenada,  1983: 

Overall  joint  planning  for  Urgent  Fury,  as  the  operation  was  called, 
was  apparently  fit  ’  at  Headquarters  CINCLANT  with  ail  major  com¬ 
manders  present.  What  guidance  did  the  JCS  provide?  How  were  special 
operations  melded  into  the  plan?  Were  they  conducted  independently  from  the 
main  H-Hour  show?  How  were  they  coordinated  with  the  main  operations 
plan?  Who  had  ultimate  responsibility  for  determining  their  feasibility?  (Most 
of  these  pre-HrHour  operations  failed,  resulting  in  a  bad  beginning  for  the 
main  event.)  What  were  the  major  planning  lessons? 

Why  wasn’t  an  individual  designated  in  advance  to  take  command  of 
the  various  ground  forces — 82d  Airborne,  Marines,  Rangers,  Special  Forces, 
etc.— after  they  had  been  inserted  on  land?  (This  is  normal  joint  and  service 
doctrine.)  In  Grenada,  after  the  JTF  Commander,  Vice  Admiral  Metcalf,  had  in 
effect  made  Major  General  Schwarzkopf  his  deputy  commander,  why  didn’t  the 
latter  take  over  ashore?  He  roundly  criticizes  the  8?d  Airborne  Division  for 
being  slow  and  timid  in  its  advance  on  its  objectives — why  didn’t  he  assert 
himself,  and  get  the  82d  moving?  . 

•  Desert  Shield,  1990: 

General  Schwarzkopf’s  command^  CENTCOM,  had  a  good  grasp  of 
the  situation  in  the  region  just  before  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait  in  early  August 
1990  and  indeed  had  predicted  the  invasion,  but  did  not  believe  that  Saddam 
would  seize  all  of  Kuwait.  However,  why  did  CENTCOM  and  the  intelligence 
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community  so  grossly  overestimate  Iraq’s  military  capabilities?  Mere  size  and 
numbers  of  troops,  tanks,  aircraft,  etc.  are  meaningless  in  themselves.  As  any 
student  of  military  history  knows,  time  and  again  far  smaller  forces  have 
decisively  defeated  much  larger  enemy  forces.  What  counts  is  the  quality — 
the  fighting  heart  and  will  of  an  army.  For  several  decades,  Israel  with  much 
smaller  forces  had  decisively  defeated  any  combination  of  Arab  forces  oppos¬ 
ing  her.  The  question  of  quality  applied  in  spades  in  the  case  of  Iraq,  greatly 
weakened  by  enormous  casualties  during  its  eight-year  war  with  Iran,  a 
conflict  that  had  indeed  demoralized  Iraqi  forces.  Why  then  did  the  United 
States  make  the  Iraqis  out  to  be  ten  feet  tall?  In  the  event,  the  Iraqi  air  force 
declined  to  fight  and  even  the  vaunted  Republican  Guard  was  no  match  for 
US  forces.  How  could  Iraq  possibly  be  expected  to  vie  successfully  with  the 
world’s  only  superpower  reinforced  with  strong  allied  contingents?  Moreover, 
how  could  Iraq  possibly  be  a  nuclear  or  chemical  threat  to  the  United  States? 
Saddam  was  not  crazy  enough  to  use  such  weapons,  assuming  in  the  first  place 
that  he  had  the  capability  to  deliver  any,  knowing  full  well  that  US  retaliation 
would  be  devastating.  In  sum,  it  seems  reasonably  clear,  not  just  in  hindsight, 
but  withThe  knowledge  of  Iraqi  capabilities  possessed  at  the  time,  that  the 
United  States  could  have  decisively  defeated  Iraq  with  a  smaller  force  buildup 
and  accomplished  this  at  an  earlier  date  and  at  lesser  cost. 

•  DeserrStorm,  J99J : 

In  hindsight,  it  does  seem  clear  that  the  100-hour  ground  battle  was 
ended. prematurely  when  our  top  leaders  in  Washington,  feeling  the  heat  of 
public  pressure  to  stop  the  “wanton  killing”  of  the  enemy,  persuaded  General 
Schwarzkopfrto  agree  to  a  cease-fire  before  he  could  be  reasonably  certain  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Republican  Guard;  Schwarzkopf  had  exhorted  his 
forward  battle  commanders  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  assure  total 
destruction,  emphasizing  that  anything  less  was  not  acceptable.  Yet  at  the 
crucial  moment.  General  Schwarzkopf  gave  in  and  agreed  to  a  cease-fire  at  a 
time  when  only  a  few  more  hours  might  have  allowed  his  field  commanders, 
all  of  whom  wanted  to  press  the  attack,  to  accomplish  their  mission.  Perhaps 
Schwarzkopf  was  influenced  by  the  possibility  that  our  Arab  allies  might  not 
like  to  see  the  Iraqis  crushed  to  the  point  of  upsetting  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  region.  But  the  fact  remains  that  some  half  of  the  Republican  Guard 
escaped,  leaving  Saddam  still  entrenched  in  power.  In  any  event,  hopes  for  a 
decisive  military,  victory,  which  had  been  within  the  grasp  of  US  forces, 
appear  to  have  been  thwarted.  Only  time  will  tell  how  this  outcome  is  to  be 
judged.  It  was  hoHhe  first-time,  however, -that-nolitical. considerations  have 
taken  precedence  over  military -objectives. 

Finally,  have  our  arrhed  services  thoughi  lohg  and  hard  enough  about 
the-role  of  air  assets  in  this  particular^  perhaps  unique,  case?  Blinded  by  US 
multi-service  air  power  and  immobilized  by  an  unrelenting  air  attack,  Iraq 
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could  not  maneuver  her  forces  and  in  effect  was  almost  helpless.  What  are  the 
implications  for  all  US  services  in  the  future,  not  only  with  respect  to  their 
roles  and  missions,  butalso  for  service  and  joint  operational  doctrine? 

In  Conclusion 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  there  is  one  major  flaw  in  the 
book — the  absence  of  any  strategic  overview  that  puts  things  in  a  larger 
perspective.  In  referring  to  the  Vietnam  War,  for  example^  General  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  seems  unaware  that  the  President,  not  the  military  chiefs,  decided  the 
policy  on  how  the  United  States  would  fight  the  war.  From  the  beginning, 
starting  with  President  Truman  and  followed  by  five  successive  American 
Presidents,  the  decision  was  to  support  South  Vietnam,  but  to.avoid  expanding 
the  conflict;  later,  when  US  forces  were  committed,  we  were  to  fight  in  effect 
a  limited  war.  North  Vietnam  was  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union,. a  super¬ 
power,  and  by  China;,  the  risk  of  another  world  war  was  very  real.  South 
Vietnam,  outmaniied  and  outgunned  by  the. North,  could  not  have  survived 
without  outside  assistance.  Had  the  United  States  not  committed  major  ground 
forces  in  1965,  South  Vietnam  would  have  disappeared  as  an  independent 
state  that  year.  By  the  same  token,  had  the  Soviet  Union  opposed  military 
action  against' Iraq  in  J.990,  there  would  have  been  no  UN  ultimatum  against 
Iraq,  and  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  would  not  have  occurred.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  vast  strategic  difference  between  the  25-year  struggle  in 
Vietnam  and  the  six-month  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Pursuing  this  strategic  vein,  in  the  broad  sweep  of  history  that 
occurred  during  the  four-decade  period  between  World  War  If  and  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  succeeded  in  containing  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  preventing  any  major  territorial  communist  gains  other 
than  China.  The  presence  of  NATO  forces  in  Europe,  and  the  prosecution  of 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  were  together  largely  responsible  for  this 
triumph  of  the  Free  World.,  Thus  it  can  be  said  with  conviction  that  the 
sacrifices  of  our  young  men  and  women  in  tho.se  two  distant  wars  were  nor  in 
vain.  Sooner  or  later,  the  American  people  will  come  to  this  realization. 
Schwarzkopf’s  book  would  have  served  readers  better  had  he  paused  at  the 
end  of  his  distinguished  35-year  military  career  to  link  our  post- World  War  II 
conflicts  into  a  coherent  geostrategic  Weltanschauung. 

The  United  States  remains  blessed  with  unsurpassed  young  Ameri¬ 
can  men  and  women  jn  pur  anned  forces  who.  will  carry-out  the  orders  of-their 
Commander-in-Chief  with  no  questions  asked  and  without  complaint.  Like¬ 
wise,  our  country  continues  to  produce  leaders  worthy  of  the  trust  of  our 
fighting  forces.  Indeed,  these  young  people  serving  in  our  armed  forces  know 
what  the  motto,  “Duty,  Honor,  Country,”  truly  means.  And  so  does  Genera! 
Schwarzkopf.  □ 
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External  events  are.stifnulating  our  armed  forces  to  think  creatively  about 
the  future.  Although  the  services  are  focusing  primarily  on  how  to  cope 
with  force  reductions, dhCiprospect  of  dramatically  smaller.forces  should  also 
prompt  the.militafy  to  think  about.ways  to  improve  and  increase  capability  to 
help  offset-loss  of  mass  and  combat  power..  Maneuver  warfare  is  one  way  to 
increase.combat  effectiveness  without-increasing  force  size  or  budget  outlays. 
However,  many  sincere  and  knowledgeable  professionals  view  maneuver 
warfare  with  skepticism. 

This  essay  seeks  to  clarify  and  refine  the  maneuver  warfare  debate. 
Many  prominent  figures,  both  in  and  out  of  uniform,  have  expressed  reserva¬ 
tions  about  maneuver  warfare.  Their  criticisms  deserve  a  substantive 
re.sponse.  If  the  times  do  indeed  demand  fundarnental  change,  the  price  of 
failure  requires  the  most  searching  examination  before  we  move  to  replace 
current  methods  and  theories  of  war  with  new  ones. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  maneuver  warfare.does  not  seem  to  be  based 
on  a  careful  reading  and  analysis  of  maneuver  warfare  as  a  body  of  thought 
onset  of  concepts.  In  the  past  decade,  a  number  of  erroneous  conclusions  were 
drawn  about  maneuver  which  are  now  commonly  accepted  as  fact.  To  fairly 
judge  maneuver  warfare  on  its  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  address  some  of  these 
common  misconceptions  or  “myths”  which  surround  it.  First,  however,  before 
addressing  these  misconceptions,  it  may  be  usefuf  to  inquire  into  the  basic 
assumptions  which  inform  the  maneuver  warfare  argument. 

Assumptions 

For  many  military  professionals,  the  label  “maneuver  warfare”  itself 
evokes  a  certain  measure  of  hostility.  This  is  a  product  of  the  contentious 
debates  of  a  decade  ago,  when  the  so-called  “military  reform  movement”  took 
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on  the  military  establishment  and  asked  itto  revisit  what  was  widely  perceived, 
to  be  a  uniquely  American  style  of  war.'  In  the  views  of  the  military’s  critics 
and  many  historians,  the  American  approach  to  war  focused  on  a  few  simple 
themes:  mass,  fires,  an  overwhelming  logistical  effort,  and  a  centralized  and 
relatively  methodical  approach  to  battle^ — or,  aggregately,  what  we  can  call 
“attrition”  warfare. 

The  first  assumption,  then,  is  that  attrition  warfare  has  been  the 
American  style  of  war.  Of  course,  American  forces  have  not  always  sought 
victory  through  massed  fires  and  overwhelming  force.  We  have  had  our  share 
of  Anthony  Waynes,  Nathan  Bedford  Forrests,  Ranald  ST  Mackenzies,  and 
George  C.  Pattons.  But  these  outstanding  American  fighters  were  .remarkable, 
perhaps,  precisely  because  they  departed  from  the  military  norms  of  the  day. 
Yet,  if  one  looks  closely,  it  is  possible  to  see  in  them  and  in  others  the  outlines 
of  a  different  way  to  fight,  another  way  to  look  at  war. 

A  second  basic  assumption,  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  is  that  the  emphasis  on  massed  fires  and  the  linear  battlefield  still  retains 
a  powerful  hold  on  the  institutional  consciousness  of  the  American  military. 
The  historical  record  supports  this  view,  and  so  does  a  reyiew  of  our  perfor¬ 
mance  at  the  National  Training,  Centen  Moreover,  a  first.lpoLat  the. analyses 
coming  out  of  the  Gulf  War  suggests  that  “victory  through  superior  firepower” 
remains  central  to  the  American  way  of  war.^  At  least  empirically,  there  is 
much. to  suggest  that  the  physical  destruction  of  the  enemy  by  mas.sed  .fire 
systems  remains  central  to  our  style.'* 

A  third  assumption  is  that  the  American  military  is  capable  -of 
evolutionary  and  even  revolutionary  change  in  its  approach  to  v/ar,  contrary 
to  the  views  of '^ome  detractors.  We  are  not  necessarily  wedded  to  techniques, 
doctrines,  and  routines  which  descend  front  our  defining  experiences  in 
northwest  Europe  in  1944,  or  the  amphibious  campaigns  in  the  Pacific,  or  the 
strategic  bombing  campaigns  over  Germany  and  Japan.’  All  militaries  change 
over  time.  In  the  coming  decade  we  may  have  no  choice  but  to  change,  to 
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reach  out  for  hew  concepts  which  offer  hope  of  maximizing  the  capabilities 
of  what  all  agree  will  be  a  much  smaller  military  establishment. 

Such  change  is  necessary  and  normal  and  natural.  But  what  kind  of 
change  will  it  be?  We  have  already  begun  to  look  at  this  question  and  attempt 
to  formulate  some  answers.  Before  his  retirement,  General  John  Foss  at  the 
US  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  published  a  series  of  papers  which 
described  a  different  kind  of  battlefield.  He  foresaw  a  future  battlefield 
characterized  by  smaller  forces,  greater  lethality,  more  mpbility,  and  increas¬ 
ing  complexity,  and  he  called  it  the  nonlinear  or  fluid  battlefield.*^ 

Against  credible  opponents,  an  ordered  or  methodical  view  of  the 
battlefield  probably  will  not  reflect  reality — if  it  ever  did.  As  Clausewitz 
argued  so  tellingly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  battlefield  is  a  place  of 
friction,  of  chaos  and  uncertainty,  of  .error  and  bad  weather  and  missed 
opportunities.  Those  who  believe  otherwise — and  there  are  many  these  days 
who  see  perfect  transparency  and  perfect  target  acquisition  just  over  the 
horizon — are  engaging  in  an  old,  familiar  game.  They  see,  in  the  next  tech¬ 
nological  advance,  or  perhaps  in  the  next  doctrine,  a  way  to  bring  about  what 
all  cpmbat  leaders  desperately  want:  a  tactical  and  operational  universe  that 
is  ordered  and  understandable.  They  wantaiinear  battlefield. 

There  may  be  times  when  the  battlefield  assumes  a  linear  character. 
But  even  if  thisis  so,  we  can  be  confident  thatthe  human  dimension  of  battle 
will  retain  its  traditional  importance  despite  the  age  of  rapid  technological 
change.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that-technology  is  not  of  great  importance  in 
war.  But  an  emphasis  on  technology  that  neglects  the  role  of  human  factors 
is  fundamentally  misplaced. 

If  the  world  is  fated  to  remain  a  dangerous  place  (and  all  militaries 
are  founded  on  the  supposition  that  it  is)  and  if  the  battlefields  of  the  future 
continue  to  be  dorriinated  by  friction  and  a  relative  absence  of  order,  hpw  can 
a  smaller,  less-robust  force  prevail?  Maneuver  warfare  provides  one  promis¬ 
ing  answer.  In  its  exploitation  of  the  fluid  nature  of  modern  war,  its  recogni¬ 
tion  of  friction,  and  its  potential  for  rapid  victory  without  the  high  casualties 
and  enormous  consumption  of  wealth  which  can  attend  modern  war,  maneuver 
warfare  offers  one  answer  to  an  increasingly  compelling  dilemma. 

The  Mythology  of  Maneuver 

Keeping  in  mind, these  assumptions  and  observations,  let  us  examine 
the  more  common  criticisms  of  maneuver  warfare. 

•  Myth  Number  1:  Maneuver  warfare  is  nothing  more  than  another 
set  of  rules.  All  theories  are  based  on  a  set  of  organizing  cppcepts.  For  maneuver 
warfare,  these  include:  emphasis  on  how  to  think,  hot  what  to  do;  targeting  the 
opponent’s  will  tp  resist,  not  just  his  physical  resources;  a  preoccupation  with 
decisive  battle;  and  the  application  of  strength  against  weakness. 
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However,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  school  of  thought  that  argues  so 
strongly  against  set  rules  as  a  guide  to  battlefield  behavior.  This  does  not  mean 
that  AirLand  Battle  imperatives  or  the  principles  of  war,  for  example,  should  be 
ignored  or  that  they  are  unimportant.  It  does  mean  that  all  rules,  principles, 
precepts,  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  them  are  meaningless  except  in  the 
context-of  the  present  operation. 

Combat  situations  cannot  be  solved  by  rules.  The  aft  of  war  has  no 
traffic  with  rules,  for  the  infinitely  varied  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
combat  never  produce  exactly  the  same  situation  twice.  Mission,  terrain, 
weather,  dispositions,  armament,  morale,  supply,  and  comparative  strength 
are  variables  whose  mutations  always  combine  to  form  new  patterns  of 
physical  encounter.  Thus,  in  battle,  each  situation  is  unique  and  must  be 
approached  on  its. own  merits.’ 

Maneuver  warfare  eschews  absolute  rules  absolutely.  At  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Lee  divided  hisiorce  and  divided  it  again,  trusting  to  speed,  deception, 
and  a  certain  moral  ascendancy  over  Hooker  to  retrieve  his  exceedingly  dan¬ 
gerous  situation.  At  Tannenberg,  the  Germans  left  a  single  cavalry  division  to 
oppose. the  Russian  First  Army  while  redeploying  three  fuil  corps  southward  to 
envelop  and  crush  Samsonov.  They  took  the  principles  of  concentration  on  the 
one  hand  and  economy  of  force  on  the  other  to  new  heights.  They  did  not  think 
ajong  methodical,  tidy  lines  as  Montgomery  or  Hodges  might  have  dbne,  .but 
instead  reckoned  that  the  intangibles— speed,  resolution,  shock,  anddhe  en¬ 
emy’s  lack  of  imagination — would.work  in  their  behalf.  At  Chancellorsville  and 
Tannenberg,  the  situation,  not  the  rules  of  the  game,  was  supreme. 

Maneuver  warfare  preaches  the  futility  of  formulaic  rules  more 
strongly  than  any  theory  of  war.  It  is  based  on  an  intellectual  tradition  which 
stresses  “how  to  think,”  not  “what  to  do.”  The  use  of  strength  against  v/eak- 
ness  to  break  the  enemy’s  wilTis  the  analytical  framework  which  provides.a 
guide  to  action.  Possession  of  experience,  talent,  intelligence,  will-^and, 
above  all,  character — is  the: precondition  for  applying  this  thought  process  to 
local' conditions.  These  essential  characteristics  distinguish  those  who  can 
adapt  the  principles  of  war  to  the  local  situation  and  win,  from  those  who  will 
apply  them  by  rote  and  lose — or  win  at  great  and  unnecessary  cost. 

•  Myth  Number  2:  Maneuver  warfare  exalts  the  bold  thrust' while 
ignoring  firepower.  Understanding  the  relationship  of  fire  to  maneuver  is 
central  to  understanding  war.  Fundamentally,  this  relationship  js  not  a  function 
of  the  relative  “quantity”  of  one  yis-:ii-vis  the  other.  Despite  direct  quotations 
from  the  literature  stating  unequivocally  that  “the  importance  of  firepower  in 
maneuver  warfare  cannot  be  overemphasized,”**  critics.pefsist-ih  the  belief  that 
maneuverists  ignore  or  heglecLthe  role  oPTires. 

It  is  time  to  put  this  charge,  to  rest.  Armies  fight  with  fifes.  Period. 
But  some  afrhies  emphasize  the  use  of  rhassed  fires  to  physically  destroy 
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enemy  forces  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  maneuver  units  in  the  occupation 
of  terrain.  Other  armies  use  discrete  fires  to  facilitate  decisive  maneuver 
against  weak  points  in  order  to  cause  the  collapse  and  disintegration  of  the 
enemy  forces.  Some  armies  do  both,  whether  by  accident  or  not.  But  generally 
speaking,  armies  fight  in  the  spirit  of  the  former — as  France  did  offensively 
in  1914  and  defensively  in  1940,  arid  as  we  did  in  Korea  and  Vietnam — or  in 
the  spirit  of  the  latter — as  reflected  in  the  operatirig  styles  of  the  Wermacfit, 
the  Israeli  Defense  Force,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  army  and  Viet  Cong. 

What  is  different  in  maneuver  warfare  is  the  relationship  between 
fire  and  maneuver.  In  maneuver  warfare,  the  object  of  maneuver  is  not  to 
position  fires  for  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Ideally,iires  are  used 
to  create  conditions  which  support  decisive  maneuver — that  is,  movement  of 
combat  forces  in  relation  to  the  enemy  so  as  to  destroy  his  will  to  resist.  In 
the  1973  and  1982  wars,  the  Israeli  Defense  Force  used  battalion-sjzed  units 
as  a  base  of  fire  to  support  maneuver  by  other  forces  moving  to  deliver  a 
decisive  blow.  But  overall  they  possessed  many  fewer  artillery  systems,  and 
tanks  than  their  opponents.'^ 

Local  conditions  (for  example,  a  holding  operation)  may  dictate 
something  different.  Butunder  normal  circumstances  the  technique  of  choice 
should  be  decisive-maneuver  supported  by  fires,  and  riot  the  reverse.  Armies 
that  emphasizerinancuver  will  require  a-: lesser. degree  of. fire  suppprt-because 
the  objective  is  not  the  physical  annihilation  of  eneniy  forces  and  equipment. 
Instead  of  the  brute  massing  of  fires,  concentration  and  timing  become  the 
keys  to  effective  fire  support.  Fire  systems  must  of  course  exist  in  reasonable 
numbers,.but  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  artillery. 
It  is  illuminating  that  large  numbers  of  massed  fire  systems  breed  in  the 
Army’s  institutionaj.mind  a  confidence  that  our  maneuver  capability  does  not. 

•  Myth  Number  3:  Maneuver  warfare  is  inconsistent  with  American 
military  culture.  This  is  a  favorite  bromide  with  many  critics  who  argue  that 
America’s  predilection  for  “industrial”  warfare  is  a.cultural  imperative.  It  can 
be  summarized  in  the  quaint  allegation  that  the  American  military  won’t 
change  because  it  can’t.'® 

Whether  or  not  this  critique  seems  supported  by  history,  we  cannot 
conclude  that  other  armies  have  somehow  cornered  the  market  on  such  qualities 
as  boldness,  initiative,  decisiveness,  or  strategic  and  operational  vision,ileaving 
none  for  the  plodding  Americans.  We  rapidly  absorb  new  technologies.  Racial 
and  gender  integration  in  the  Army  and-  irnpressive  progress  in  joint  and 
combined  doctrine  demonstrate  our  capability  to  move  beyond  entrenched 
organizational  routines.  And  so  far  as  our  owndiistory  is  concerned,  it  yields 
abundant  evidence  of-our  propensity  for  innovation,  .flexibility,  and  initiative. 
These  virtues  remain  an  integral  part  of  our  organizational  cultuie.  they  refute 
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the  charge  that  American  soldiers  are  hostage  to  a  historical  determinism  that 
denies  them  the  capacity  for  progress  and  change. 

As  an  institution  we  have  shown  ourselves  capable  of  absorbing  the 
lessons  of  the  past  and  applying  them  to  the  present.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  military  as  professional  as  ours,  with  the  kind  of  intellectual  resources  we 
dispose  and  the  caliber  of  soldiers  and  leaders  we  can  boast,  should  remain 
wedded  to  the  practices  of  the  past.  If  we  as  a  profession  see  a  path  to  a  better 
way,  our  reach  need  not  exceed  our  grasp. 

•  Myth  Number  4:  Maneuver  warfare  promises  bloodless  war.  In 
conventional  conflicts,  the  ideal  outcome  is  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  opponent 
without  protracted  combat.  The  United  States  and  its  coalition  partners  achieved 
such  an  outcome  in  the  Gulf  War,  it  can  be  argued,  largely  through  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  maneuver  warfare  at  the  operational  level  of  war.  But  in  a  contest 
between  rival  states,,  where  the  contending  parties  are  roughly  equivalent  and 
armed  with  modern,  lethal  weaponry,  maneuver  warfare  promises  no  free  ride. 

The  1866  Prussian-Austrian  War,  the  1940 invasion  of  France,  and 
the  1967  Six  pay  War  each- brought  about  the  humiliation  of  worthy  foes  by 
rivals  of  approximately  equal  strength.  In  each  case  victory  was  achieved 
quickly  and  decisively.  But  these  victories  were  lior  bloodless.  Some  vic¬ 
torious  units  suffered  terribly,  and.  strategic  success  overshadowed  many 
tactical  defeats  and  reverses.  No  doctrine,  no  methodology,  no  art  can  fairly 
promise  overwhelming  Victory  without  cost. 

Yet  these  three  campaigns  stand  out  in  military  history  as  brilliant 
exarnples  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  the  dislocation  in  time  and  space 
of  ah  opponent  otherwise  equal  in  numbers  and  weaponry.  By  avoiding  known 
enemy  strengths  and  striking  at  sensitive  and  vulnerable  centers  of  gravity,  the 
victors  achieved  the  collapse  and  disintegration  of  their  opponents’  field  forces 
in  short  order.  They  avoided  a  protracted  series  of  debilitating  battles,  each  with 
its  inevitable  casualties  through  grinding  exhaustion,  sanguinary  fire,  and  head- 
on  collisions  with  enemy  force.  While  no  war  is  bloodless,  maneuver  warfare 
offers  the  possibility  of  reduced  casualties  through  the  rapidity  of  operational 
andstrategjc  succe.ss. 

•  Myth  Number  5:  There  is  no  such  thing  as  attrition  warfare.  One 
sometimes  hears  that  no  such  school  as  attrition  warfare  actually  exists,  and 
thus  that  maneuver  warfare  throws  its  intellectual  punch  at  empty  air.  Certain¬ 
ly  there  are  few  advocates  of  attfitional  warfare  tis  such.  Remembering  the 
awesome  meatgrindercampaighs  like  the  Somme  of  World  War,!,  few  soldiers 
or  eommentatdfs  are  willing  to  .step  forward  and  say  with  pride,  “I  am  an 
attritiohist.”  Butihere  is  a  mass  of  historical  data  pointing  to  the  existence  of 
an  endemic  focus  on  firepower  and  attrition  at  the  expense  of  maneuver. 

Only  in  the  past  decade  has  published  doctrine  explicitly  addressed 
this  imbalance,  and  we  cannot  yet  know  how  well  we  have  absorbed  the 
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philosophy  of  AirLand  Battle.  While  its  outlines  seem  clearly  visible  in  Opera¬ 
tion  Desert  Storm  at  the  operational  level  of  war,  at  the  tactical  level  combat 
very  much  resembled  traditional  smash-mouth  warfare,  with  huge  quantities  of 
firepower  being  poured  on  enemy  forniations  in  lieu  of  maneuver. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  bad  thing  if  our  forces  can  quickly  svyitch 
doctrinal  gears  in  circumstances  where  such  techniques:are  not  effective.  The 
historical  record  suggests,  however,  that  many  American  comriianders,  with 
notable  exceptions,  could  not.  A  maneuver-focused  force  can  adapt  when 
faced  with  equal  or  superior  firepower.  A  mass-focused  force  cannot. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  there  is  no  systematically  articulated  or 
codified  theory  of  attrition  warfare.  Yet  the  continuing  outlines  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  approach  to  war,  decade  aftef  decade  and  conflict  after  conflict, 
suggest  that  the  mass  vs.  maneuver  debate  is  both  relevant  and  real. 

'•  Myth  Number  6:  Maneuver  warfare  is  “just  fighting  smart”  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  nothing  new  or  even  particularly  original  about  maneuver 
warfare.  What  is  newds  the  attempt  to  organize  successful  concepts  from  the 
past  around  a  unifying  theme  and  then  articulate  that  theme  so  it  can  be 
understood-  and  .applied>  more  readily.  Aidant  Du  Picq  warned  that  while 
technology-changes,  human  naturci  and  its  influence. in  battle,. does  not.  And 
while  use  of  maneuver  is  indeed  fighting  smart,  it  is=a  whole  lot  more. 

Most  leaders  have  been  schooled  to  solve  battlefield  problems  through 
the  application  of  techniques  and  a  standard  repertoire  of  tactical  solutions. 
These  solutions  presuppose  near-perfect  control.  The  desire  for  control  is 
nothing  more  than  a  natural  desire  to  impose  order  on  disorder.  When  we  lunge 
for  a  flank  we  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  have  been  taught  that  flanks 
are  vulnerable  places  and  we  shouldigo  for  lhem,  thus  imposing  “order”  on  war 
by  rule. 

The  problem  is  that  often  flanks  are  not  vulnerable,  as  the  Germans 
discovered  to  their  chagrin  at  Kursk.  The  ability  to  discern  strength  from 
weakness  is  not  a  programmed  response.  It  is  largely  an  art,  developed  by 
years  of  thinking  about  such  things,  and  it  is  mastered  by  some  better  than 
others.  But.  it  is,  in  fact,  an  intellectual  discipline,  practically  derived. 

In  battle,  many  leaders  will,  do  one  of  two  things.  They  will  bring 
heavy  fires  to  bear  and  attack  frontally,  or  they  will  suppress  the  enemy  and 
maneuver  to  a  flank.  Both  options  are  conditioned  responses.  They  reflect 
patterned  behavior.  When  and  if  they  succeed,  we  call  it  “fighting  smart.” 
Neither  response,  however,  is  based  upon  a  bona  fide  thought  process.  Most 
leaders  use  the  commander’s  estimatCj  the  staff  planning  process,  and  mission 
analysis  to  .plan  an  qperalipn.  While  these  are  useful  and  necessary  mental 
checklists,  they  are  at  best  a  mechanical  planning  proces.s — a  way>to  organize 
one’s  time  and  ensure  the  completion  of  necessary  planning  tasks— but  not  a 
true  thought  prpeess.  They  dp  not  provide  a  mental  framework  for  the  analysis 
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and  solution  of  battlefield  problems.  They  do  not  represent  a  theory  or 
philosophy  of  warfighting,  unless  we  consider  the  reduction  of  warfare  to 
target  lists,  phase  lines,  and  timetables  a  philosophy. 

What;  then,  is  the  thought  process  he  should  employ?  At  a  crude 
level,  the  process  goes  something  like  this;  identify  a  decisive  weakness,  find 
or  make  a  gap,  ruthlessly  exploit  it,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  enemy 
collapses.  The  means  used  to  do  this— fires,  maneuver,  reconnaissance,  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  will  and  vision  of  the  commander,  the  courage  and  initiative  of 
subordinates — are  means  to  achieve  the  enemy’s  collapse.  They  are  not  ends 
in  themselves.  The  terms  we  use  are  not  important  (for  convenience  I  call  it 
“maneuverist,”  but  other  terms  could  serve).  What  is  important  and  defining 
is  the  thought  process  behind  the  methodology  and  the  results  achieved. 

•  Myth  Number  7:  Manetiverists  see  maneuver  as  an  end  in  itself.  This 
is  a  persistent  claim  whose  origin  is  difficult  to  trace.  Presumably  it  is  a  response 
to  the  label  “maneuver  warfare”  and  to  criticism  directed  against  the  promis¬ 
cuous  use  of  firepower.  A  close  reading  of  military  history  and  of  maneuver 
literature,  .however,  quickly  reveals  the  true  end  of  maneuver  operations. 

Running -throughout  the  memoirs  of  successful  German  generals  of 
the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  is  a  preoccupation  with  decisive  action.  One 
cannot  read  Von  Mellenthin,  Von  Manstein,  Rommel,  or  Guderian  without 
being  struck  by  the  constant  emphasis  on  the  decisive  battle.  Whereas  attrition 
or  industrial  warfare  “seeks  battle  under  any  or  all  conditions,  pitting  strength 
against  strength  to  exact  the  greatest-toll  from  theenemy,”"  maneuver  warfare 
seeks  battle  only  under  advantageous  conditions  where  a  decisive  result  can 
be  achieved. 

This  obsession  with  forcing  a  decision  is  the  defining  characteristic 
of  maneuver  warfare.  It  undoubtedly  descends  from  the  experiences  of  the 
Prussian,  German,  and  Israeli  armies,  which,  when  faced  with  superior  num¬ 
bers  and  enemies  on  all  sides,  developed  a  theory  of  war  to  compensate  for 
numerical  inferiority  with  intellectual  and  moraf  vigor.  These  armies  could 
not  afford  to  become  locked  in  attritional  exchanges  where  mass  could 
dominate.  Instead,  they  sought  to  create  conditions  where  speed,  tempo, 
focus,  and  initiative  could  be  used  to  score  a  knockout. 

These  armies  and  others  like  them  did  not  see  maneuver  as  an  end  in 
itself,  nor  do  maneuverists  tout  maneuver  as  an  end  in  itself.  To  seek  and  gain 
the  decision — as  rapidly,  vigorously,  and  economically  as  possible— is  the 
true  end  of  battles  and  campaigns.  The  Marine  Corps’  doctrinal  discussion  of 
the  conduct  of  war  in  its  principal  warfighting  manual  captures  the  essence 
of  maneuver  warfare  simply  and  succinctly:  “This  iS  'hoWl  will' achieve  a 
decision;  everything  else  is  secondary.”'' 

•  Myth  Number  8:  We're  already  doing  maneuver  warfare.  This  claim 
derives  from  the  publication  of  doctrinal  materials,  chiefly  the  Army’s  FM 
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100-5,  Operations,  and  the  Marine  Corps’  FMFMl,  Warfigliting,  and  FMFMl- 
1,  Campaigning,  which  incorporate  a  number  of  themes  commonly  associated 
with  maneuver  warfare.  This  doctrinal  incorporation  of  maneuver  concepts  and 
thinking  continues  in  the  pending  revision  of  FM  100-5,  supported  by  other 
doctrinal  publications  and  discussion  in  professional  military  journals. 

Our  recent  experiences  with  armed  conflict  in  Panama  and  Kuwait 
suggest  that  we  may  have  grasped  maneuver  warfare.at  the  operational  level 
but  not  at  the  tactical.  Furthermore,  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  technology, 
among  other  things,  will  make  maneuver  warfare  at  the  tactical  level  even  less 
likely  to  take  hold  in  the  American  military.'^  And  while  maneuver  warfare  at 
the  operational  level  of  war  represents  a  marked-improvement  in  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  American  military  in  the  field,  its  absence  at  the  tactical  level 
forces  us  back  to  the  familiar  paradigm  of  mass  and  fires — whether  or  not  this 
approach  can  work  in  a  given  theater,  against. a  given  opponent,  or  at  a  given 
point  on  the  spectrum  of  conflict. 

What  is  the  evidence  that,  the  United  States  practiced  maneuver 
warfare  operationally  during  Operations  Just  Cause  and  Desert  Storm?  The 
strongest  indicator  in  both  cases  was  an  evident-determination  to  strike  swiftly 
at  an  identified  center  of  gravity  and  avoid  forcc-on-force  engagements  with 
large  enemy  units,,except  on  .favorable  terms.  A  distinctive  feature  in  both 
operations  was  the  attemptto  stun  or  paralyze  the  enemy’s  ability  to  command 


Abrams  tanks  and  other  armored  vehicles.s|eed  north  into  Iraq  during  Desert 

Storm.  “Our  recent  experiences _ suggest  tliat  we  may  have  grasped  maneuver 

warfare  at  the  operational  level  but  not  at  the  tactical.” 
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and  control  his  forces — to  shock  the  enemy’s  nervous  system  at  the  outset  and 
prevent  a  coordinated  response.  In  both  campaigns,  the  operational  plan 
sought  to  create  conditions  that  would  force  a  decision  quickly,  without  the 
need  for  extended  combat.'^ 

At  the  tactical  level,  however,  American  forces  seem  to  have  per¬ 
formed  in  the  traditional  manner.  US  soldiers  were  well  trained  and  fought 
courageously.  Their  leaders  proved  themselves  masters  ofthe  art  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  fire  support,  movement,  and  logistics.  Allied  officers  serving  in  the  Gulf 
were  stunned  at  the  ability  of  large  US  heavy  forces  to  organize  for  combat 
and  mass  overwhelming  combat  power.  One  British  officer  observed:  “At  the 
big-unit  level  the  Americans  are  simply  not  to  be  believed.  Only  a  fool  would 
get  in  their  way.”'* 

While  US  forces  may  have  carried  traditional  methods,  techniques, 
and  doctrine  to  new  heights,  they  have  not  absorbed  maneuver  warfare  at 
division  level  and  below.  Command  and  control  remained  rigidly  centralized. 
Units  moved  in  strict  conformance  to  planned  control  measures.  Fire  control  of 
artillery  and  close  air  support  was  consolidated  at  high  levels;  much  was  planned 
in  advance.'®  Units  moved  primarily  to  mass  fire  systems  against  enemy  forces 
and  expressed  a  clear  preference  for  the  use  of  fires  over  maneuver. 

These  methods  worked  well  against  a  passive  enemy.  But  they  do  not 
reflect  the  spirit  of  AlrLand  Battle- doctrine  at  the  tactical  level,  and  they  do 
not  reflect  a  conceptual  grasp  of  maneuver  warfare. 

•  Myth  Number  9:  Maneuverists  have  failed  to  define  their  terms. 
This  myth  is  sometimes  colorfully  packaged,  as  in  the  following:  “Many 
discussants  held  that  reformers  had  done  their  cause  a  great  disservice  by 
failing  to  identify  and  clarify  the  most  significant  empirical  referents  of  the 
maneuver  notion.”'’  This  kind  of  criticism  is  effective  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
First,  it  deflects  discussion  from  the  real  issues.  Even  though  first-order 
concerns  (“Is  there  substance  to  the  critique  of  attrition?”),  and  basic  terms 
(“Maneuver  is  purposeful  movement  in  relation  to  the  enemy”)'*  are  well 
defined,  haggling  over  questions  of  precise  definition,  particularly  when  the 
critics  do  not  agree  among  themselves  on  the  definitions  of  many  common 
terms,  trivializes  the  debate.  Second,  the  charge  of  “lack  of  clarity  and 
precision”  often  masks  an  unfamiliarity  with  the  literature  or  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  essentials  of  the  maneuver  warfare  argument. 

The  study  of  war  becoities.more  useful  and  relevant  as  its  students 
strip  away  the  peripheral  to  come  to  grips  with  the  true  nature  of  human 
cghflicl.  Real  progress  becomes  possible  only  to  the  extent  that  students  and 
practitioners  of  the  military  art  can  focus  on  this  essential  concern  objectively. 
Soldiers  and  scholars  (as  well  as  those  who  are  both)  have  important  roles  to 
play  in  what  is  fundamentally  a  dynamic,  Hegelian  process.  Neither  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  truth. 
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By  now,  the  important  assumptions  and  the  organizing  concepts  of 
maneuver  warfare  are  well  known  and  well  articulated.  There  is  a  substantial 
body  of  literature  on  the  subject  and  no  lack  of  advocates  and  critics  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue.  Experts  may  disagree  on  the  validity  or  applicability  of 
maneuver  warfare  as  a  theory  of  war.  But.the  charge  that  it  has  never  been 
adequately  defined  is  thin  indeed. 

•  Myth  Number  10:  If  you’ ve  never  done  it,  you  can’t  theorize  about 
it.  Regrettably,  many  of  the  early  debates  about  maneuver  warfare  focused  on 
personalities.  While  civilians  and  academics  charged  senior  military  leaders 
with  lacking  a  real  understanding  and  historical  grasp  of  their  profession, 
military  professionals  responded  with  harsh  criticism  of  the  reformers’  lack 
of  combat  experience  and  understanding  of  the  realities  of  modern  warfare. 
In  the  exchange,  both  sides  sometimes  failed  to  listen  to  the  other;  both  missed 
opportunities  to  further  the  study  of  the  profession. 

No  civilian  theorist  or  historian  unbloodied  by  fire  can  answer  the 
charge  that  he  lacks  practical  experience  in  war.  No  officer  who  has  never 
marched  to  the  sound  of  guns  can  rebut  the  criticism  that  he  has  not  com¬ 
manded  troops  in  combat.  Nevertheless,  the  charges  laid  against  such  thinkers 
are  criticisms  of  individuals,  not  of  their  intellectual  contributions  to  the 
debate.  These  latter  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own  merits,  not  on  the  resumes 
of  their  proponents. 

Military  history  is  replete  with  examples  of  outstanding  military  fig¬ 
ures,  such  as  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  Wade  Hampton,  and  Joshua  Chamberlain, 
who  possessed  a  flair  for  command  but  lacked  practical  experience  or  profes¬ 
sional  training.  Others,  such  as  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  Ardant  du  Picq,  Liddell 
Hart,  and  Clausewitz  himself,  distinguished  themselves  as  outstanding  military 
theorists  despite  a  lack  of  impressive  credentials  as  wartime  commanders.  Their 
example  suggests  that  it  is  vigorous  debate  carried  on  in  a  collegial  and 
constructive  manner — and  not  ad  hominem  barbs  at  the  participants — that  is 
most  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  the  military  art. 

Conclusion 

In  this- decade,  budget  realities  and  a  rapidly  changing  strategic  en¬ 
vironment'’  place  extreme  pressures  on  the  military  services.  The  motto  of  an 
earlier  day — “More  bang  for  a  buck!”-— may  well  regain  its  currency.  But  a 
smaller,  poorer  military  might  not  be  able  to  squeeze  much  more  performance 
out  of  the  force  without  changing-Some,of.the  rules.  The:time.is.right.to.take-a* 
hard  look  at  changing  the  rules — by  looking  at  ways  to  improve  the  capabilities 
of  those  forces  that  survive  the  deep  cuts  which  now  appear  inevitable. 

It  is  natural  to  view  the  current  organizational  climate, as  a  time  of 
crisis.  But  it  may  also  provide  striking  potential  for  positive  change.  Fundamen- 
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tally,  maneuver  warfare  is  nol  about  personalities  or  politics.  It  is  about  a  better 
way  to  fight.  It  deserves  mature  consideration  and  reflection  as  we  look  at  the 
defining  challenges  and  opportunities  that  await  us  in  the  coming  century. 

NOTES 
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includes  Russell  Wcigley,  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  Max  Hastings.  Michael  Michaelis,  Samuel  Huntington.  T.  R. 
Fehrenbach.  John  English,  Arthur  Hadley,  Robert  Doughty,  and  William  Lind.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller  was  perhaps 
most  outspoken  in  denouncing  the  American  style  of  warfare  as  “ironmongery." 
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object  was  to  pound  them  to  jelly."  Paul  F.  Pearson  and  Glenn  K.  Otis,  “Desert  Stonn  Fire  Support,”  Association 
of  the  United  States  Amy  Lamipower  Essay  Series,  No.  91-2,  June  1991,  p.  I. 
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air  offensive — it’s  the  American  way — in  spite  of  AirLand  Battle  Doctrine!”  Letter  from  a  field-grade  armor 
offieerwho  participated  in  the  1991  Gulf  War. 

5.  Carl-Builder.  Masks  of  War  (B.aliiinorc:  Johns  Hopkins.Univ.  Press.  1989). 

6.  See  Stephen  Silvasy,  Jr.,  “AirLand. Battlc  Future:  The  Tactical  Battlefield,"  Military  Review,  71 
(February  1991),  3. 

7.  Infantry  in  Rattle  (Washington:  The  Infantry  Journal  Incorporated,  1939).  p.  1. 
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1 3.  See  Robert  Leonhard's  Art  of  Maneuver  (Novato,  Calif.:  Presidio  Press,  1991),  p.  120. 

14.  The  Department  of  Defense  official  after-action  report  for  Desert  Storm. cites  the  following 
statement  of  commander’s  intent,  publi,shcd  by  Coinmander-in-Chief  Central  Command  prior  to  the 
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Everyone  has  an  opinion  about  the  proper  size  and  structure  of  the  US 
militarydn  the  new  world  order.  No  one,  however,  has  been.able  to  build 
a.consensus  among  the.key  decisionmakers  prthe,public  at  large.  The  maneu- 
vering  opened  after  the  Berlin  Wall  canie  down,  with  the  military  proposing 
a  25-percent  force  reduction  and  a.new  “Base  Force”  organizational  scheme.' 
The  plan  received  generally  high  marks  as  both  workable  and  practical.  In  the 
wake  of  the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself,-Gohgressman  Les 
Aspin  and  others  have  branded  the  proposed  reduction  as  too  timid  and  put  of 
touch  with  the  changed  world. 

Representative  Aspin  bases  his  vision  for  the  future  military  on 
equivalents  of  Desert  Storm,  Just  Cause,  and  Provide  Comfort.  Each  of  these 
is  ah  interpretation  of  the  size  and  structure  of  forces  that  led  to  quick  success 
in,  respectively,  the  Gulf  War,  the  Panama  invasion,  and  the  Kurdish  relief 
effort  following  the  Gulf  War.^  Although  a  novel  concept,  Aspin’s  vision  also 
has  received  considerable  criticism.  Other  participants  in  the  debate  have 
more  radical  force  reductions  in  mind.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  who 
envision  the  so-called  peace  dividend.as  panacea  for  the  multitude  oPsdcial 
and  economic  ills  plaguing  the  nation. 

The  core  issue  in  the  debate  is  the  disappearance  pf  ourdorig-standing 
principal  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  the  military  has  felt  jtself 
constrained  to  identify  other  threats  and  produce  theoretical'  scenarios  that 
would:justify  future  force  structures.  This  approach  is  doomed  to  defeat  in  the 
current  political  environment  by  those  who  will  brand  all  polenlial  threats  and 
scenarios  either  as  too  pessimistic  or  as  outlandish,  self-serving  fantasy. 

Thenruth  is,  the  simplistic  identification  of  a  principal  enemy— the 
foundation  of  Cold  War  military  pojicy — no  longer  works.  ItJs  a  systemically 
flawed  procedure  based  on  assumptions  that  consistently  proved  wanting  even 
during  the  Cold  War.  Eurther,  the  vain  search  for  an  enemy  has  so  dominated 
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the  defense  debate  that  important  issues  that  should  affect  the  debate  have 
been  all  but  ignored. 

What  follows  is  an  explication  of  the  flaws  in  the  “traditional” 
method,  a  proposal  for  a  more  rational  approach,  and  a.  discussion  of  some 
important  submerged  issues  which  have  not  yet  been  uncovered  by  the 
shallow  digging  of  the  current  debate. 

Problems  With  Threat-Based  Force  Structure 

What  is  wrong  with  identifying  the  enemy  as  the  first  step  in  the 
traditional  defense  decision  process?  The  answer  is  twofold.  First,  such  an 
approach  seeks  short-term  guidance  to  solve  a  long-term  problem.  Interna¬ 
tional  power  politics  are  volatile.  Yesterday’s  adversary  becomes  tomorrow’s 
ally,  and  vice  versa.  But  building  a  competentand  effective  military  organiza¬ 
tion  is  a  long-term  process  often  extending  over  decades.  Modern  armies, 
navies,  and  air  forces  are  extraordinarily  complex  organizations  which  take 
considerable  time  to  fashion  into  effectiveTighting  forces. 

Consider,,  for  example,  that  it  requires  two  years  to  train  a  pilot  to 
Minimum  combat  proficiency  in  modern,  high-tech  aircraft.  Yet  minimum 
combat  proficiency  does  not  easily  translate  to  victory  and  generally  results 
in  very  high  casualty  rates.  Consider  the  lowly  infantryman  who,  unjike  his 
counterpart  in  earlier  wars,  now  must  master  and  use  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  equipment  imaginable— satejlite-based  positioning  systems  and 
night  vision  systems,  for  example.  The  days  in  which  we  could  just  put  a 
carbine  in  an  infantryman’s  hands,  give  him  some  target  practice,  and  send 
him  off  to  war  have  long  since  passed. 

Consider,  too,  the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  build  modern  weapon 
systems.  Even  discounting  research,  development,  and  procurement  time  (some¬ 
times  stretching  over  a  decade),  sophisticated  aircraft,  ships,  and  tanks  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  produce.  With  the  decline  in  our  industrial  base,  even  in  an 
emergency  we  could  not  produce  these  weapon  systems  with  the  speed  and.  in 
the  numbers  we  might  have  earlier  associated  with  industrial  mobilization. 
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Finally,  consider  the  time  required  to  educate  and  season  military 
leaders — both  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  officers.  War  is  as  much  a 
mental  struggle  as  a  physical  contest.  Educating  military  officers  in  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  modern  warfare  is  a  time-consuming  task.  Seasoning  those  officers  to  lead 
forces  in  battleeffectively  and  confidently  or  to  plan  complex  military  campaigns 
requires  even  more  time.  If  this  corps  of  officers  does  not  already  exist  when  the 
fighting  starts,  there  will  be  precious  little  time  to  produce  these  leaders. 

All  of  these  factors — procurement,  training,  education,  and  season¬ 
ing — compound  the  time  problem.  They  explain  why  it  took  more  than  a 
decade  to  build  from  the  hollow  force  of  the  mid-1970s  to  the  robust  force  the 
United  States  fielded  in  Desert  Storm. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation  is  the  enemy  we  identify.  Predicting 
who  will  be  tomorrow’s  adversary,  or  where  and  when  the  civilian  leadership 
will  commit  military  force,  is  a  risky  business.  We  were  hot  very  successful 
making  these  predictions  even  during  the  Cold  War,  when  we  were  confident 
we  had  accurately  identified  the  enemy. 

Consider:the  following  examples.  As  little  as  six  months  before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1950,.no  one  in  a  position  of  authority,  including  the 
Secretary  of. State,  seems  to  Have.considered  that  we  might  be  drawn  quickly 
into  a  war  against  North  Korea.^  In  1958  few  imagined  that  within  a  decade 
over  half  a  million  Americans  would  be  fighting  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong.  Who  could  have  imagined  in  the  late  1980s  that  we  would  shortly 
be  involved  in  a  major  shooting  war  against  Iraq — whom  we  had  supported 
in  its  war  against  Iran?  Who  could  dream  we  would  join  a  coalition  with  Syria, 
a  long-time  US  political  adversary? 

Two  of  these  examples  took  place  during  the  height  of  the  Cold  War 
when  we  had  a  clearly  defined  enemy  (the  Soviet  Union)  and  had  assumed 
from  the  beginning  that  the  critical  flash-point  was  in  Europe.  We  should 
rerhember  that  beyond  the  two  “hot”  wars  the  United  States  fough'  during  the 
Cold  War  (Korea  and  Vietnam),  we  also  used  or  threatened  to  use  force  in  the 
Straits  of  Formosa,  Lebanon  (twice),  Grenada,  Panama,  and  Libya,  to  name 
but  a  few  examples.  None  of  these  situations  directly  involved  the  Soviets, 
and  none  took  place  in  Europe.  So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  our  predictions. 

The  second  problem  in  basing  force  structure  on  a  definitively 
identified  enemy  is  that  it  promotes  worst-case  planning  based  on  faulty 
assumptions.  Such  was  the  case  during  the  Cold  War.  With  the  Spviets 
identified  as  the  enemy,  the  United  States  built  a  military  establishment  to 
deter  or  defeat  the  worst  possible  case-^a  nuclcar  confrontation  or  an  invasion 
of  Western  Europe.  That  was  a  natural  and  logical  policy.  However,  implicit 
in  the  policy  was  the  general  assumption  that  if  we  were  prepared  for  the  worst 
case,  we  were  automatically  prepared  for  lesser  cases.'’  The  war  in  Vietnam 
demonstrated  that  our  military  must  also  be  prepared  for  different  cases,  not 
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just  lesser  cases.  Although  possessing  far  superior  technology  and  firepower, 
we  were  woefully  unprepared  for  the  kind  of  war  waged  in  Vietnam. 

Predicting  the  long-term  adversaries  of  the  United  States  is  a  dif> 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  proposition.  Moreover,  it  is  a  dangerous  exercise  in 
that  it  may  leave  us  unprepared  for  the  kind  of  conflict  actually  encountered. 
The  United  States  needs  a  longer-term  strategy  that  considers  both  the  unpre¬ 
dictability  of  international  politics  and  the  full  range  of  threats  we  might  face. 
The  key  to  this  strategy  is  what  the  United  States  willTace  rather  than 

Defining  the  Threat 

Even  in  the  face  of  an  uncertain  future,  we  can  say  with  great 
confidence  that  the  US  military  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  three  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  kinds  of  warfare.'^  Each Tequire.s  its  own  strategy,  force  struc¬ 
ture,  operational  methods,  equipment,  and  training.  The  generalized  (and 
clearly  oversimplified)  descriptions  of  these  kinds  of  warfare  that  follow 
illustrate  their  fundamental  differences. 

Conventional  Warfare 

Americans  are  most  familiar  with  conventional  warfare.  In  this  century 
the  Gulf  War,  the  various  Arab-Israeli  wars,  the  Korean  War,  and. both  World 
Wars  were  prominent  examples  of  conventional  warfare.  What  did  these  very 
different  conflicts  have  in  common?  Operationally  they  emphasized  large-unit 
operations  and  a  heavy  reliance  on  firepower.  Maneuver  was  based  on  the 
mechanized  mobility  of  large  units.  As  with  all  conventional  wars,  strategies 
revolved  around  perceived  “centers  of  gravity”  of  the  antagonists.'^'  Both  sides 
in  each  struggle  deployed  and  maneuvered  their  forces  to  defend  their  own 
centers  of  gravity  and  to  attack  those  of  the  enemy.  Each  of  these  struggles 
continued  the  trend  that  has  been  present  for  at  least  the  past  two  centuries  in 
the  Western  World — strategy,  operations,  tactics,  and  technology  were  designed 
to  bring  an  enemy’s  center  of  gravity  under  attack  faster  and  more  effectively. 
The  military  objective  in  conventional  warfare  is  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  quick, 
decisive  conclusion. 

Insurgent  Warfare 

Insurgencies  ai»,  wars  of  the  weak  against  the  strong — of  those  out 
of  power  against  those  impower.  They  are  revolutionary  civil  wars  generally 
fought  for  political  control  of  the  state  in  question.  Although  there  are  many 
insurgent  strategies  they  all  have  much  in.common,  and  they  all  turn  conven¬ 
tional  strategies  on  their  collective  ear.^ 

Insurgencies  use  a  sophisticated  mix  of  political,  economic,  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  military  operations  to  drain  support  away  from  the  government 
and  build  support  for  the  insurgents.  The  military  portion  of  the  mix  often 
plays  only  a  supporting  role,  and  therein  Ijes  both  a  dilemma  and  an  advantage. 
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The  insurgent  needs  to  win  either  the  non-military  or  the  military  struggle  to 
achieve  victory.  The  government  must  mn  hoth  the  military  and  non-military 
aspects  of  the  struggle. 

Time  is  a  key  weapon  for  the  insurgent.  Rather  than  providing  quick 
victory,  insurgencies  are  protracted  affairs — every  day  that  the  insurgency  sur¬ 
vives  heaps  more  discredit  upon  the  government.  The  very  survival  of  an  insur¬ 
gency  provides  the. impression  that  the  government  is  not  in  control.of  its  future. 

On  the  military  front,  guerrilla  tactics  are  the  norm  for  the  insurgent 
because  the  insurgent  generally  cannot  compete  directly  with  the  military 
forces  of  the  government  in  power.  Guerrilla  tactics  dictate  that  insurgent 
military  maneuvers  be  based  on  the  mobility  of  the  individual  soldier  rather 
than  the  mechanized  mobility  of  large  formations. 

The  most  important  difference  between  insurgent  and  conventional 
warfare  is  that  the  centers  of  gravity  for  both  sides  are.the  same — the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  nation  under  siege.  Insurgents  cannot  survive  without  significant 
support  from  the  people,  nor  can  the  governmenr.  This  fact  brings  into 
question  the  basic  military  strategy  of  attacking  the  enemy’s  center  of  gravity 
by-putting-fire  and  steel  on  target. 

Nuclear  Warfare 

Though-the  threat  of  superpower  nuclear  confrontation  has  significant¬ 
ly-subsided,  nuclear  weapons  will  not  cease  to  exist  and  thus  their  threatening 
nature  will  continue.  Many,  commentators  have  postulated  that  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  new;potential  antagonists  will  only  heighten  the  threat. 

Nuclear  warfare  is  fundamentally  different  from  other  types  of  war 
on  at  least  two  counts.  The  first  is  the  potential  destruction  that  could  result 
from  the  detonation  of  even  a  single  nuclear  weapon.  As  a  result,  the  declared 
policy  of  the  United  States  for  nearly  50  years  has  put  the  deterrence  of 
nuclear  warfare  as  the  first  national  security  priority.* 

Another  important  difference  between  nuclear  warfare  and  all  other 
forms  ofconflict  is  the  ignorance  of  those  who  wage  it  concerning  the  ultimate 
consequences.  Setting  aside  the  isolated,  unilateral  strikes  against  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  atahe  end  of  World  War  II,  there  has  never  been  a  nuclear  war.  We 
have  no  empirical  evidence  as  to  what  might  happen  once  the  first  nuclear 
detonation  takes  place  against  an  enemy  who  possesses  the  means  to  retaliate  in 
kind.  Can  escalation  be  controlled?  What  would  constitute  victory?  What  would 
bring  the  enemy  to  his  knees?  Why  would  one  use  such  weapons,  given  the 
potential  risks?  For  these  and- a  lliousand'other  questions,, ranging  from  the-grand^ 
strategic  to  the  tactical;  v/e  have  no  evidence  and  no  ansvvers,  only  opinions. 

Even  more  troubling  is  the  notion  that  traditionafconcepts  of  deter¬ 
rence  may  not  apply  to  some  new  members  of  the  nuclear  club.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  a  very  good  enemy  in  . its  day!  Deterrence  concepts  seemed  to  work. 
Will  they  also  work  against  nations  that  have  much  less  to  lo.se,  or  against 
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nations  motivated  by  religious,  ethnic,  or  nationalistic  fervor  only  dimly 
understood  in  the  West? 

Using  the  Defined  Threats 

Armed  with  an  understanding  of  the  three  fundamental  types  of  war¬ 
fare  with  which  our  military  forces  may  be  forced  to  deal,  we  can  begin  to 
estimate  the  size  and  kinds  offerees  we  will  need.  The  most  rational  approach- 
in  view  of  the  volatility  of  international  power  politics — is  to  analyze  each  of 
the  types  of  warfare  we  may  face  (conventional,  nuclear,  insurgency)  in  the  light 
of  those  forces  extant  in  the  world  that  could  reaUstically  wage  a  particular  type 
of  warfare  against  us — no  matter  who  possesses  those  forces.  The  key  is 
what — not  who — may  cause  the  problem  in  an  uncertain  future. 

This  approach  is  not  new.  Before  World  War  I,  the  British  sized  their 
fleet — which  they  considered  crucial  to  the  maintenance  and  defense  of  their 
global  empire — using  a  similar  process.  The  British  policy  was  to  maintain  a 
fleet  equal  in  size  to  the  two  next  largest  fleets  combined.’  Gne  can,argue 
whether  this  was  a  prudent  decision.  But  it  was  ah  approach  that  recognized 
political  volatility.  The  British  policy  also  recognized  that  military  decisions, 
particularly  those  involving  navies,  are  decisions  for  the  ultra-long  term. 
Finally,  the  two-power  standard  provided  a  logical  rationale  for  adjusting  the 
size  of  the  Royal  Navy,  over  time,  based  on  something  more  than  temporary 
budgeting  problems  or  passing  political  whims. 

A  similar  example  can  be  found  in  the  construction  of  the  Washington 
Naval  Treaties  negotiated  during  the  1920s.  In  those  instances,  the  great  naval 
powers  established  size  ratios  for  their  respective  navies  without  reference  to 
specific  enemies.'’  Again,  whether  ultimately  successful  in  their  purpose  or  not, 
these  ratios  provided  a  rationale  for  force  size  without  regard  to  currenionmities. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  rational  decisions  for  the  long  term  have 
been  and  can  be  made  without  identifying  specific  national  actors  as  the 
“threat.”  That  process,  however,  still  leaves  the  question  of  the  decisions 
themselves.  What  guidelines  should  the  United  States  use  to  develop  a  modern 
version  of  the  British  two-power  standard?  Guidance  can  be  found  in  some 
issues  that  have  yet  to  surface  in  the  public  debate. 

The  Hidden  Issues 

The  shallowness  of  the  debate  and  its  misguided  focus  on  threat 
identification  have  prevented  discussion  of  several  crucial  issues  that  bear  on 
the  problem.  These  hidden  issues  fall  into  four  broad  categories:  lead  time, 
force  structure,  force  quality,  and  consequences  of  error. 

:Lead  Time 

Time,  once  squandered,  cannot  be  reclaimed.  This  is  particularly 
significant  to  defense  policy  for  at  least.two  reasons.  The  first  has  to  dp  with 
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the  peculiar  nature  of  the  American  democracy.  Americans  have  traditionally 
viewed  war  as  an  aberration  in  human  affairs.  As  a  result^  there  has  often  been 
a  reluctance  to  respond  to  growing  threats.A  prime  example  of  this  phenomenon 
took  place  in  1941  when  the  world  was  in  already  in  flameS;  The  Germans  had 
overrun  western  and  central  Europe.  The  Soviets  reeled  under  the  blitzkrieg. 
Axis  troops  rummaged  around  North  Africa  and  threatened  to  make  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  their  private  lake.  Passage  through  the  North  Atlantic  was  hotly 
contested.  In  the  Pacific,  Japan  continued  its  endless  war  in  China  and  made 
threatening  noises  toward  the  entire  Pacific  region.  Even  in  the  face  of  these 
obvious  threats,  the  US  House  of  Representatives  managed  to  pass  a  renewal  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  by  only  a  one-vote  margin.  Just.over  two  months  later, 
the  Japanese  struck  Pearl  Harbor. 

With  , the  demise  of  the  Soviet  threat,  there  is  the  distinct  possibility 
that  we  might  slip  back  into  the  kind  of  myopia  that  gripped  much  of  the  nation 
before  World  War  If.  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  base  our  military  preparedness 
on  the  assumption  that  future  threats  will-present  themselves  unambiguously 
and  that  they  will  conveniently  provide  a  reluctant  democracy  with,  enough 
time  to  build  sufficient  forces.  Strategic  warning  is  more  often  lost  in  the 
background  noise  of  world  affairs,  ignored  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  or  frittered 
away  in  the  laborious  decisionmaking  processes  of  the  US  government. 
Response  time  is  a  crucial  element,  and  the  ability rto  respond  in  time  can  be 
heavily  influenced  by  the  size  and  structure  of  standing  armed  forces. 

The  difficulty  of  recognizing  a  growing  threat  and  mobilizing  the 
political  will  to  meet  it  is  magnified  by  the  time-related  problems  discussed 
earlier.  Effective  military  forces  cannot  be  designed,  procured,  trained,  and 
educated  quickly.  A  standing  fOrce  made  too  small,  a  shrunken  defense  indus- 
trial  base,  a  reluctance  to  recognize  an  emerging  threat,  and  a  prolonged  decision 
to  react  could  combine  to  give  an  aggressive  adversary  an  insurmountable  lead 
in  military  capability.  The  results  could  be  catastrophic.  Time,  in  all  its  ramifica^ 
tions,  must  remain. a  central  element  in  the  defense  decisionmaking  process. 

Force  Structure 

The  structure  of  the  future  US  force  is  at  least  equal  in  importance 
to  its  size,  but  there  is  insufficient  informed  discussion  of  structure  in  the 
current  debate.  Any  decision  must  consider  the  factor  of  which  kinds  of 
warfare  will  likely  confront  us  in  the  future.  The  strategies,  tactics,  weapons, 
trainingv  and  organizatioh^ippropriate.for  one  type  of  warfare  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  appropriate  for  the  others.  The  sweeping  maneuvefs  of  heavy  armored 
forces  woujd  be  of  little  use  against  insurgents  using  hit-and-run  guerrilla 
tactics  in  a  jungle,  Nuclear-tipped  ICBMs  may  have  little  effect  on  the  conduct 
of  conventional  or  counterinsurgent  operations. 

Another  factor  influencing  force  structure  is  geography.  The  United 
States  is  essentially  an  island  nation  with  few  threats  to  its  territorial  integrity. 
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But  the  United  States  has  far-flung  national  interests  reaching  into  virtually 
every  corner  of  the  world.  No  one  can  predict  which  of  those  interests  might 
become  so  important  in  the  future;that,  when  threatened,  their  defense  would 
warrant  the  use  of  military  force. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  body  politic  shows  some  signs  of 
wanting  to  retrench  to  Eortress  America,  or  something  close  to  it.  If  that  comes 
to  pass,  future  employment-  of  American  arms  will  be  in  far-off  places, 
requiring  massive  and  rapid  deployment  efforts.  An  expeditionary  armed 
force  in  that  scenario — one  not  reliant  on  forward  pre-positioning  of  troops 
and  equipment-r-mustbe  highly  mobile,  quickly  transportable,  and  have  large 
amounts  of  high-speedvTong-range  air  and  sea  lift.  Further,  it  should  be  able 
to  put  fire  and  steel  on  targets  quickly  and  over  extreme  distances  to  dis¬ 
courage,  slow  down,  and  possibly  defeat  .am  adversary,  or  to-  prepare  -the 
battlefield'for.  other  forces  being  deployed. 

Future  force  structure  is  crucially  impoftantlest  the  United  States  be 
caught- with-the  wrong  force  at  the  wrong  time,  and  unable  to  get  to  the  right 
place.  Close  atfention  to  the  kinds  of  warfare  we  will.face  and  where  we  will 
face  themds  essential  to.produce  an  effective  force  structure,  regardless-of  size. 

Force  Quality 

Adversaries- oh  both  sides  of  the.questions  concerning  the  future  of 
the  Ariierican  miliia’'y.probably  can  agree  on  one  point.  Whatever  the  size  of 
the  future  force,  and  whatever  its  structure,  it  must  be  the  best— the  most 
effective  force  person-for-person  and  weapon-for-weapon  in  existence.  Even 
with. all  sides  in  agreement,  however,  the  quality  issue  (or  non-issue,  if  you 
prefer)  has  significant  implications  for  both  the  size  and  structure  of  the  future 
force.  For  example,  a  quality  force  requires  extensive  infrastructure  (includ¬ 
ing  associated  manning  and  funding)  for  intense  and  realistic  training,  and 
professional  education  of  its  commissioned  and  noncommissioned  leaders.  A 
quality  force  also  requires  a  robust  research  and  development  program  to 
produce  superior  technology  for  that  force.  The  proper  size  of  the  future  force 
is  determined  by  much  more  than  justsoldiers  in  the  field,  rubber  on  the  ramp, 
and  keels  in  the  water.  The  infrastructure  of  a  quality  force  must  be  a 
prominent  consideration  in  the  defense  debate. 

The  Consequences  opError 

The  final  hidden  issue  in  the  defense  debate  concerns  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  error.  Only  (he  consequences  of  building  a  future  military  that  is  top 
large  have  been  well  vetted.  Those  consequences  are  important — money  and 
manpower  wasted  that  could  have  beembetter  spent  omother  pressing  national 
needs.  But  erring  on  the  low  side  akso  leads  to  serious  consequences. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consequence  of  a  too-small,  ill-equipped, 
or  ill-structured  force  is  that  it  would  tie  the  hands  of  pojicymakers.  They 
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would  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  deter  threats  to  our  national:  interests. 
They  would  be  unable  to  defeat  those  who  transgress.  Indeed,  such  a  predica¬ 
ment  would  likely  encourage  transgressions. 

Another  possible  consequence  is  victory  at  a  high  price.  This  scenario 
would  have  US  leaders  committing  forces  to  the  battlefield  .even  though  they 
are  too  small j  ill-equipped,  or  ill-structured.  Many  Americans  would  die  un¬ 
necessarily-paying  the  price  for  errors  on  the  low  side — even  though  US  forces 
managed  to  carry  on  and  muddle  through  to  eventual  victory.  This  has  been  the 
story  of  American  arms  for  mucli  of  the  history  of  this  nation.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  two  World  Wars,  and  the  Korean  conflict.  The  ghosts  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  Bataan,  Corregidor,  Kasserine,  and  Task  Force  Smith  bear  witness 
to  the  folly  of  this  traditional  US  approach  to  defense  policy. 

Still  another  consequence  of  erring  on  the  low  side  is  a  replay  of  the 
second,  but  with. an  even  more  tragic  outcome.  Again  Americans  would  die 
unnecessarily,  but  this  time  in  vain — we -lose.  Some  would  argue  that  this  is 
what  happened  in  Vietnam.  The  United  States  went  to  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
with  a  military  unprepared  for  the  kind  of  war  going  on,.and  then  compounded 
the  error  with  poor  decisionmaking  at  every  level.  In  the  future,  the  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  United  States  could  be.much  more  severe  than  those’stemrning 
from  pu^misadventure  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  point  is  that  errors  on  the  jow  side  lead  to  consequences  that  are 
at  least  as  unacceptable  as  errors  made  in  building  and  maintaining  a  military 
establishment  that  is  too  large.  This  problem  needs  to  be  set  firmly  in  the 
minds  of  our  policymakers.and  well  articulated  in  the  defense  debate.  A  nation 
that  calls  itself  a  superpower  must  have  the  armed  forces  of  a.superpower. 

What  Now? 

Clearly,  the  current  defense  debate  must  be  recast.  The  new  debate 
framework  must  take  into  account  the  volatility  of  international  politics  and 
juxtapose  that  reality  with  the  long-term  consequences  of  defense  policy 
decisions.  Continuing  to  focus  on  the  identification  of  an  enemy  as  the  basis 
for  defense  policy-— i.e.,  seeking  short-term  solutions  to  a  long-term  prob¬ 
lem — wilMikely  result  in. a, future  strategy/capability  mismatch; 

The  hidden  issues  must  .also  come  to  the  fore  as  primary  modifiers 
to  what  otherwise  might  seem  a  straightforward,  almost  mathematical  calcula¬ 
tion.  War  andpeace,  victory  and  defeat  are  not  engineering  problems  that  can 
be  solved  with  calculator  arid  computer.  Nor  can  force  size  and  structure 
decisions  be  ctilculated  using  Desert  Storm,  Just, Cause,  Provide  Comfort,  or 
any  other  equivalents.  If  one  could  construct  such  balanced  equations,  the  task 
of  providing  for  the  cpmnipn  defense  woufd  indeed  be  simple.  Nor  should  the 
reader  conclude  that  the  hidden  issues  discussed  here  are  the  prily  salient 
variables.  This  article  has  discussed  only  those  issues  that  have  been  largely 
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ignored  in  the  current  debate.  The  number  of  issues  that  will  and  should  bear 
on  the  problem  remains  imposing. 

Of  equal  importance  to  recasting-the  framework  of  the  debate  are  the 
participants  in  the  debate.  To  this  point,  the  informed  debate  has  been  among 
military  professionals,  politicians,  and  occasional  columnists,  We  have  not 
brought  the  public  into  the  process.  This  is  a  crucial  error.  The  need  for  national 
consensus  is  paramount  when  there  are  so  many  important  competing  demands 
for  government  resources.  Further,  the  new  Administratioii  does  not  have  a  clear 
political  mandate  and  needs  broad  consensus  on  issues  of  such  magnitude.  If  we 
fail  to  fashion  a  national  consensus,  our  plans  for  the  future  American  military 
will  almost  certainly  founder  under  pressure  from  competing  domestic  agendas. 

NOTES 

X.Nmionat  Sccmiiy  Siraiesy  of  the  t/wto/S/o/M  (Washington:  While  House,  August  1991).  particularly 
p.  31;  A^n//oHn/A/t7/MtySf)Wf.i;y«///;et/mV«/SMr«  (Washington:  GPO,  January  I992).pp.  17-25.  Fora  critique 
of  ihe.Base  Force  concept  see  Rep.  Les  Aspin,  “National  Security  in  the  1990s:  Defining  a  New  Basis  for  U.S. 
Military  Forces,”  a  presentation  to  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States,  6  Januiiry  1992.  For  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  Base  Forceconcepi  sec  Kevin  Lewis,  “U.S.  Force  Structure:  Post-(3ulf.Tosi-Cold  War.”  Defenseand  Anns 
Coniro’  Studies  Program,  Center  for  Iniernaiional  Studies,  Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Technology,  8  OcioberH99l. 

2.  Rep.  Les. Aspin.  “An  Appro.ich  to  Sizing  American  Conventional  ;Forccs  for  ihe  Posi-Soviei  jEra." 
unpublL'licd  paper  released  to  the  press  24  January  I992.  Also  sec  the  Aspin  reference  in  note  I . 

3.  In  a  speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  on  I2  January  1950,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  dcscrilxd 
the  forward  defensive  perinieier  of  the  United  Staie.s— excluding  the  Korean  peninsula.  Robert  F.  Futrell,  fhe 
UnUed States  Air  Force  iirkoi  ca  1950-1953  (rev.  ed.;  Washington:  Office  of  Air  Force  History,  1983),  p.  18. 

4.  This  concept  approached  its  zenith  in  the :1950s.  During  1956,  Air  Force  Secretary  Donald  Quarles 
publicly  siaicd.'Tt  seems  logical  if  we  have  the  strength  required  for  global  war  wc  could  handle  any  threat 
of  lesser  magnitude.”  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  Wilson  turned  opinion  into  policy  when  he  told  Congress 
in  1957,  “We  are.depending  on  atomic-weapons  for  the  defense  of  the  nation.  Our  basic  dcfen,sc  policy  is 
based  on  the  use  ofsuch  atomic  weapons  as  would  be  milit.'irily-fcasiblc  and  usable  in  a  smallerwar,  if  such 
a  war  is  forced  upon  us.”  Quoted  in  Robert  F.  Futrell,  Ideas,  Concepts,  Doctrine;  A  History  of  BasicTliinking 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force  1907-1967  (Maxwell  AFB,  Ala.:  Air  Univ.  Press.  1971).  pp..227. 232. 

5.  The  reader  should  not  think  tlwi  warfare  has  only  three,  variattons.  Although  there  appear  to  be,  at 
this  point  in  history,  three  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  warfare,  there  are  tnatiy  variations  on  these  three 
thctne.s'.  Nor  should  the  reader  confuse  tactics  (e.g.  guerrilla  operations,  terrorist  opertttions)  that  are  used 
in  many  different  kinds  of  war  with  the  kinds  of  w.ars  them.sclves. 

6.  Carl  von  Clausewiiz  describes  center  of  gravity  in  On  IV'r/nas  “the  hub  of  all  power  and  movement,  on 
which  everything  depends.  That  is  the  point  against  which  all  our  energies  should  be  directed”  (pp.  595-96).  He 
goes  on:  “The  first  task.  then,  in  planning  for  a  wards  to  identify  the  enemy’s  centers  of  gravity. . . .  The  .second 
task  is  to  ensure  that  the  forces  to  be  used  against  that  point  arc  concentrated  for  a  main  offensive”  (p,  619).  Carl 
von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  tr.and  ed.  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  Parct  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1976). 

7.  Insurgency  is.  for  most  Americans,  the  most  niLsundcrstood  form  of  warfare,,  and  thus  I  have 
included  a  slightly  expanded  description  in  the  text  of  the  article.  For  further  reference,  sec  Douglas  Pike, 
•I’AVN:  Peoples  Army  of  Vietnam  (Novato,  Calif.:  Presidio  Press,  1986). 

8.  The  importance  of  nuclear  deterrence  in  overall  US  security  strategy  is  unequivocal.  “Even  in  a 
new  era,  deterring  nuclear  attitck  remains  the  number  one  defense  priority  of  the  United  Stales.”  National 
Sccuiity  Strategy  of  the  United  States,  p,  25; 

9.  The  Bril- jh  two-power  standard  originated  iii  ihe  1889  Naval  Defence  Act  when  the  principal 
pretenders  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  the  navies  of  Francc  and  Russia.  Later,  of  course, 
Germany’s  rising  naval  power,  became  a  concern.  Concerning  Germany,  the  First  Sea  Lord  told  the  cabinet 
in  1902,  “It  IS  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  two-power  standard —  has  ever  had  reference  only  to  France 
and  Russia.  It  has  always  referred  to  the  two  strongest  naval  powers  at  any  given  moment."  Quoted  in  Paul 
Kennedy,  Strategy  and  Diplomacy  1870-19-15  (Bostont  Foniana  Paperbacks,  1984).  p.  139. 

1 0.  For  concise  discussions  of  the  naval  treaties  concluded  during  the  interwar  period,  see  E.  B.'  Potter, 
ed..  Sea  Power:  A  Naval  History  (Annapolis,  Md.:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1985),  pp..233-34;  Samuel  Eliot 
Morison,  The  Two-Ocean  IVr/r  (Boston:.Litllc.  Brown.  1963).  pp.3-13. 
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The  overwhelming  success  of  the  United  States .and :its  coalition-partners 
in  the  Gulf  War  of  199 1  was  a  demonstration  of  raw  military  powerthat  * 
shocked,  hot  just  Iraq,  but  uniformed  and  civilian  .pundits  worldwide.  The 
efficiency,  lethality,  ahd,.most-of  all,  ease  with  which  the  UN  coalition  forces 
destroyed  their,  enemy’s  ability,  to  resist  was  unexpected. -Iraq,  possessor  of 
the  fourth  largest  army  in  the  world  and  the  best  modern  weapons  it  could 
buy,  legally  or  illegally,  had  every  right  to  anticipate  causing  heavy  casualties 
to  its  opponents.'  On  paper,  Saddam  Hussein’s  large,  battle-tested  army  and 
air  force  should  have  been  a  formidable  force,  able  to  give  even  as  tough  an 
opponent  as  the  Americans  a  bloody  nose." 

A  number  of  reasons  have  been  put  forward.for  the  surprising  success 
of  the  US-led  coalition.  Almost  all  of  them  are  at.least  partially  true.  What  has 
been  largely  ignored,  however,  is  the  changed  equation  of  military  force  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  war,  and  the  implications  of  that  change.  Almost  unnoticed,  the 
technology  that  drives  the  science  of  war  has  taken  a  giant  leap  forward,  and 
the  Third  World  has  been  left  behind.  In  any  conventional  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  orany  of  the  major  Western  powers  is  pitted  against  aThird  World 
adversary,  the  outcome  is -preordained.  In  effect,  the  change  is. so  significant 
that  we  have  returned  to  the  military  equation  of  the  19th  century,  when  colonial 
wars.pitted  small  numbers  of  disciplined,  well-trained  Western  troops  with  rifles 
against  hordes  of  tribal  warriors  armed  with  only  shields  and  spears. 

The  March  of  Technology 

In  his  book  Technology  and  War,  Martin  van  Creveld  placed  the 
beginnings  oftechnology’s  impact  on  warfare  at-2000  B.C.  While  Bernard  and 
Fawn  Brodie  used  a  later  point  of  departure  in  thejr  survey  From  Crossbow 
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to  H-Bomb,  the  importance  of  technology  on  armed  conflicts  remains  a  central 
thesis  of  the  study  of  war.*’  Further,  all  agree  tharthere  can  be  no  stasis — tech¬ 
nology  marches  onward.'*  The  Industrial  Revolution  marked  the  start  of  a 
continuing  trend  toward  the  substitution  of  firepower  mass  for  manpower 
mass.  This  trend  toward  more  and  more  lethality  reached  its  ultimate  ex¬ 
emplification  in  the  detonation  of  a  thermonuclear  device  by  the  United  States 
in  1952.  But  by  the  early  1960s,  such  weapons  had  become  so  powerful  as  to 
render  their  use  in  war  suicidal  against  an  opponent  similarly  armed. 

As  a  result,  limited  non-nuclear  war  became  the  focus  of  world  con¬ 
flict.  Technology,  while  still  important,  lost  much  of  its  luster  since  the  full 
potential  of  conventional  weapons  technology  was  impossible. to  demonstrate 
under  the  restraints  imposed  by  a  superpower  rivalry  played  out  in  the  shadow 
of  nuclear  annihilation.  True,  Korea,  Vietnam,  the  Arab-Israeli  wars,. and  Af¬ 
ghanistan  were  not  without  technological  refinement,  but  they  provided  only 
glimpses  of  the  total  picture  of  improved  conventional  war  capability.^  It  was 
the  momentous  events  of  1989-90  in  Eastern.Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  by 
freeing  Western  democratic.states  from  the  fear  of  Soviet  intervention,  that  truly 
opened  the  doorto.the  waging  of  technological  war  . writ-large. 

The  Gulf  War  of  1991,  amply  demonstrating  the  superiority  of 
Western  military  technology  and  manpower,  was  the  first  war. fought,  since 
1 945-free  pf  the  Cold  War  overlay.  What  remains  is  to  explore  thedmplications 
gfahis  superiority  for  future  conflict  in  the  conventional  arena. 

The  Third  Industrial  RevoUition 

Daniel  Bell  argues  that  there  haye  been  three  technological  revolu¬ 
tions.®  The  first,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  was  the  application  of  stcam= 
power  to  transportatioiii  factory  productioh,  and  extractive  mining.  The  second, 
coming  a  century  later,  was  the  spread  of  electricity,  with  its  implications  for 
manufacturing,  chemistry  (synthetics,  petrochemicals,  aluminum),  communica¬ 
tions  (telegraph,  radio,  TV),  and  our  way  of  life  (lighting,  elevators  and  high- 
rise  buildings,  entertainment).  The  modern  world  as  we  know  it  is  thus  less  than 
a  hundred  years  old. 

While  both  these  revolutions  had  military  irhplicatiohs,  it  is  the 
third — the  burgeoning  of  electronic  applications  (including  computers,:lasers, 
and  robotics) — thatis  currently  driving.chahge  in  the  military  sphere.  Barely 
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30  years  old,  the  third  revolution  has  made  the  giant  leap  in  military  cap¬ 
abilities  possible.’ 

The  desire  to  substitute  firepower  for  manpower,  or  what  General 
James  A.  Van  Fleet  in  the  Korean  War  termed  the  desire  “to  expend  fire  and 
steel,  not  men,”®  has  been  the  focus  of'US  weapons  acquisitiompollcy  atPleast 
since  the  1920s.  This  basic  American  value — a  high  premium  on  the  lives  of 
our  soldiersr^led  ultimately  to  an  effort  to  develop  an  entirely  new  science 
of  war.  Conceived  and  developed  in  the  1970s  and  coming  to  fruition  in  the 
following  decade,  this  approach  was  partof  what  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  called  the  “offset  strategy,”  based  on  the  need  to  counter  the 
numerical  advantages  of  Soviet  forces  in  any  Western  European  conflict.  The 
aim  was  not  simply  to  field  better  weapons  than  the  USSR.  Rather,  as  Williarn 
J.  Perry  has  pointed=out,  the  offset  strategy  was  intended  to  give  American 
weapons  a  systems  advantage  by  supporting  them  on  the  battlefield  in  a 
rhanner  that  greatly  multipliediheir  combat  effectiveness.® 

Itwas  electronics  as  reflectedHmthe-third  technological  revolution  that 
made  the  offset;  strategy  work  so  welf  innhe  Gulf  War.  The  offset  strategy’s 
success  is  a  direct. outgrowth  ofithe  marriage-betweeirconsumer  electrohics-and' 
niilitary  research  and.develbpment.Theiequipnient  itself  includes  such  items  as 
the  portable  computers  thatimanage  everything  fromiintelligence  data-to.logis^ 
tical  information,  tlie  fire  direction  computefs«of  the  artillefy,. the  conimunica- 
tions  equipment  that  ties  together  the  command  and  control  network,  the 
locators  tied  to  global  positioning  satellites,  the  navigation  systems  and  bomb¬ 
ing  computers  of  USAF  aircraft,  theJaser  guidance  systems  of  anfi-tahkmissiles 
and  smart  bombs,  the  internal  navigation  systems  of  cruise  missiles„and  even 
the  software  thaUkceps-the  computer  chips  humming. 

The  key  to  success  lay  not  just  in  possessing  the  equipment — Iraq 
itself  had  a  great  deal  of  sophisticated  military  hardware.  The  key  lay  rather 
in  the  way  the  hardware  was  applied. 

The  Personnel  and  Training  F actors 

While  the  US  military  is  not. alone  among  Western  nations  in  devot¬ 
ing  both  resources  and  time  to  training  its  combauforces,  the  American  effort 
is  certainly  unique  in  scale.  With  the  creation  of  the  all-volunteer  force  after 
the  Vietnam  War,  the  United  States  finally  relaxed  its  hold  on  the  principle  of 
conscription  it  haddong  cherished.  Although  the  reasons  for-the change  relate 
to  the  trauma  of  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  rajher  than  rational  calcula¬ 
tion,  themilitaryhas  nonetheless  fully.embraced  the  concept  ofa  professional 
military.'”  The  increasingly  complex  nature  of  American  weapons,  ahd  the 
systems  in  which  they  are  employed,  require  a  degree  of  expertise  and 
teamwork  that  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  achieve  with  the  personnel 
turnover  associated  with  the  days  of  the  draft." 
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Destroyed  iraqi  T-72  tanks  lie  in  the  desert  df  northern  Kuwait.  “Oh  paper,  Saddam 
Hussein’s  large/battle-tested  army  . . .  should  have,  been  a  formidable.  force,” 

The  training  of -the  -United  States’  well-paid  and'  stable  AVF  has 
become  a  priority  equal  to  thatcof  weapons  readiness  (though  one  should  not 
underestimate  the  turbulence  in  the  armed  forces  being  generated  by  the 
Seiective  Early  Retirement  Boards  and  other  early-release  prograrns  incident 
to  the  force  drawdown).  The  US  Air  Force, Tor  instance,  regularly  conducts 
highly  realistic  tactical  air  warfare  exercises  in  the  area  around  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  in  Nevada.  Tliis  continuing  program  incorporatesthe  use  of  highly 
classified  electronic  warfare  measures  and  stealth  aircraft, tmd  ernploys  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  and  equipped  opposing  forces.'^  For  its  .part,  the  Army  has 
created. the  National  Training  Center,  complete  with  a  Soviet-style  aggressor 
force,  in  California’s  Mojave  Desert  for  the  exercise  of  mechanized  and 
armored  units.  There  is  a  second  center  in4he  wooded  hills  of  Ft.  Chaffee, 
Arkansas,  for  light  infantry  training.  The  Marine  Corps- has  established  its 
ownTacility  at  its  base  in  Twentynine  Palms,. California — the  Marine  Corps 
Air-Ground  Combat  Center — ^^where  it  conducts  advanced  integrated  training. 
The  Navy  lias  its  now-famoiis  “Top  Gun”  school  for  Tighter  pilots  arid 
continues  to  conduct  extensive  at-sea  training  exercises  for  its  ships.  In 
addition,  the  four  services  conductregularjointand  combined  exercises  under 
the  command  and  control  of  the  various  area-specifiemnified  commands.'^  AH 
such  training  is  both  time-consuming  and  expensive,  but  as  Desert  Stprni 
showed-conclusively,  it  pays  off  handsomely  in  combat''* 

There  is  an  additional  factor  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  (he 
qualitative-advantage  in  personnel  enjoyed  by  the  West-^the  ready^availability 
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of  technical  and  scientific  education  as  embedded  in  modem  industrial  society 
itself.  While  many  in  America  may  denigrate  their  educational  system,  they  do 
so  only  in  comparison  to  other  advanced  industrial  countries,  not  the  Third 
World.’’  Children  in  Western  nations  grow  up  accustomed  to  a  sophisticated 
technological  environment.  Their  ability  to  comprehend  and  employ  modern 
weaponry  effectively  is  taken  for  granted.'*  There  is  no  shortage  of  qualified 
applicants  in  the  United  States  for  aviation  or  armored  vehicle  mechanics.  Yet 
most  Third  World  countries  must  rely  on  foreign  military  or  civilian  technicians 
for  much  of  their  maintenance.” 

As  the  complexity  of  weapons  and  weapon  systems  inevitably  in¬ 
creases,  education  becomes  an  ever  more  important  component  of  national 
security.  The  performance  of  the  intelligent,  well-trained,  and  highly  com¬ 
petent  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  in  Operation  Desert  Storm 
exemplifies  the  iinportance  ofunodern  education  to  a  force  employing  modern 
weapons.  Discussing  the  interplay  of  training  and  modernity,  Norman  Fried- 
mail  concludes  his  book  Desert  Victory  with  a  fascinating  lesson: 

ThirdAVorlcl  countries  are  unlikely  to  defeat  reasonably  competently  handled 
First  World  forces  unless  they  modernize  their  societies — that  is,  unless  they 
emerge  out  of  the  Third  World.  Mere.purchases  of  sophisticated weapons  will 
not  do.  They  may  have  an. impact,  but  only  a  temporary  one.'* 

Steel  mid  Eire 

Technology  and  qualitative-manpower  improvements  are  thus  what 
have  made  the  offset  strategy  work,  in  order  to  fully  understand  the  changed 
military  equation,  however,  one  must  consider  several  supplementary  factors. 

The  first  of  these  is  mobility,  both  strategic  and  tactical.  So  far  as 
strategic  mobility  is  concerned,  air  and  sea  power  make  it  possible.  No  other 
nation  on  earth  can  equal  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  ships  and  transport 
aircraft  of  the  TJS  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Coupled  with  their  overseas  bases, 
which  aid  deployment,  resupnly.  and  protection  capabilities,  US  strategic 
mobility  was  unique  even  before  the  demise  of  the  USSR.”  Ofcour.se,  we  still 
lack  sufficient  strategic  mobility  assets  to  move  heavy  forces  within  the 
timeframe  that  may  be  required,  but  compared  to  other  nations  the  United 
States  is  supreme. 

This  capability  not  merely  to  project  power  but  to  sustain  it  leads  to 
the  capability  to  achieve  local  air  and  naval  superiority  over  any  opponent.^ 
This  in  turn  provides  free  scope  for  the  employment  of  tactical  mobility  both 
onkhe  ground  and  through  the  air.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  use  of  the 
skies,  including  space-based  assets,  is  now  an  American  perquisite.  In  war  this 
translates  to  the  disruption  of  enemy  mobility,  command,  control,  logistics,  and 
intelligence,  with  attendant  degradation  of  his  combatcapabilities.^' 
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Air  power  will  not  vviivwars  by  itself,  but  it  does  make  it  easier  to  deal 
with  the  enemy  on  your  own  terms.  Ditto  for  sea  power, with  its  air  component.^ 
There  are  those  who  say  that,  the  Gulf  War,  owing  to  the  desert  terrain,  was  an 
ideal  environment  for  capitalizing  on  American  technological  supremacy, 
whereas  other  regions  will  not  be  as  hospitable.  The  jungles  of  Vietnam:  and 
mountains  of  Afghanistan  are  often  cited  as  prime  examples.  Such  pessimism 
ignores  several  key  Gulf  War  lessons.  Air  power  in  Vietnam  was  employed  in 
a  piecemeal  and  uncoordinated  fashion  yet  was  still  devastating  to  the  enemy 
whenever  he  was  located."^  Repeatedly  it  was  the  deciding  factor  in  battles 
where  US  ground  forces  fought  outnumbered,  surprised,  and  even  out-gunned. 
It  was  also  without  many  of  the  technological  improvements  in  use  today.^'* 

The  key  pan  of  a  modern,  conventional  war  air  campaign  is  the 
establishment  oTair  superiority,  which  requires  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  ait- 
defense  system.  TheGulf  War  demonstrated  decisively  some  of  the  major  US 
improvements  in  this  area.  Particularly  impressive  was  the  close  coordination 
of  air  and  oaval  assetSj  including  the  use  of-cruise  missiles. 

A  second  factor  in  the  force  equation  is 
control,  and  intelligence.  Only  the  Westerh.mations  have  established  a  de¬ 
centralized  C^Tnetwork.**  It;links  the  elements  of  air,  ground,  and  sea  power, 
allowingahetr  completely  ihtegrated:.emplbyment-..lt.hmidles  not  jusUtactical 
and  operational:  instructions,  but  intelligence  and  dogistical  information  as 
well.  It  converts  individual  aircraft,  ground  units,  and  ships  into  groups  of 
self-sustaining  and  coordinated  systems,  ones -that  increase  advantages  and 
minimize  weaknesses.  The  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  System  (AWACS) 
and  the  new  E-8A  Joint  Surveillance  and  Target  Attack  Radar  System  (J- 
STARS)  aircraft,  which  mate  high-tech  sensors  and  communications  with 
command  personnel,  are  but  two  examples  of  this-kind  of  Cu.  Amphibious 
command  ships  Mke  the  USS  Blue  Ridge  (LCC- 1 9),  a  fleet  flagship  with  a 
superb  array  of  communications-gear,  are  another.^^ 

A  third  factor  is  the  sophistication  of  /nn/ttV/o/tx.  During  the  Falklands 
War,  the  inability  ofahe  Argentinians  to  properly  fuse  their  simple  iron  bombs 
was  a  major  factor  in  the  survival  of  a  number  of  British  ships,  greatly 
influencing  the  overall  outcome.'*  Laser-guided  artillery  shells,  TOW  and 
Hellfire  anti-tank  missiles,  heat-seeking  air-to-air  weapons,  and  cruise  mis¬ 
siles — to  mention  just  a  few  of  our  incredibly  sophisticated  repertoire— can 
tip  the  scales  in  war.  But  they  are  expensive,  requiring  special  maintenance 
and  often  special  testing  before  use.  Though  modern  munitions  are  highly 
effective,  they  require  care  and  skill  that  are  beyond  the  ability-ofmany  Third 
World  military  personnel. 

The  force-enhancing  factors  incmioned  above  are  not  intended  to  be 
all-inclusive,  but  merely  suggestive  of  how  technological  changes  in  the 
science  of  war,  coupled  with  basic  ingredients  like  personnel:  and  training. 
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have  given  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  industrialized  nations.  Prior  to-the 
thirds  technological  revolution,  advances  in  warfighting  were  like  links  in  a 
chain— the  whole  being  only  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  The  present 
capabilities  of  the  US  and  Western  militaries  are  different.  The  new  ad¬ 
vantages  in  conventional  military  power  shown  in  the  Gulf  War  are  more  like 
a  woven  nylon  rope,  where  each  individual  strand  has  its  own  strength,  but 
together  they  are  stronger  than  the  sum  of  their  parts. 

the  New  Military  Balance 

Memories  of  Vietnam  bear  much  of  the  blame  for  the  failure  to 
recognize  key  events  that  foreshadowed  the  Gulf  War.  The  images  of  a 
victorious  force  of  poorly  armed  and  pajama-clad  Viet  Cong,  unbowed  by  the 
power  of  the  mighty  American  Army;  the  vivid- pictures  of  overloaded  -US 
helicopters  taking  offifrom  tlie  Embassy  roof  imSaigon  only  aTew  steps  ahead 
of  the -triumphant  North  Wietnamese;;the  panic  ;in  the  faces  of'US  allies  deft 
behind— these  scenes  and  more  floodithe  remembrances- of  a^war  foughtifor 
the  wrdng-reasons,  in  the  wrong  way,  and  in-the wfong.place.  Forgpttemis  the 
fact-thatithe  US  forces  never -really Tost. a--battle,-:evem-when. fighting  on  the 
enemy’s  terms.  While  Vietnam  -was  indecdffought  the  wrong  way  :fof  ^the 
wfong^  reasons,  it  was  -a?d_efeat  of  Anieficah  strategy,  mot  . military -power.’’ 
Moreover,  it.  was  .essentially  a?  revofutionary  civil  war  -initi!  Ter  ;li)68,  riot  a. 
converitiorial:rimited-war,.arid-there.ih.liestucfucial.  difference. 

The  Ealklands  War  between  Great  Britain  and;  Argentina  an- 1982 
presented  .the  -first  clue  that  a  qualitative  difference  in  technical:  experfisej 
manpower,  and'C^I- could:  have  such  a.  significant  impact.  All  these  Taetprs 
were  critical.ito  the  British  success,  helping ro  overcome  both-geographical 
disadvantages-and  near-parity  in  basic  equipmerit.’"  The  US- actions  in  Libya 
in  1.986,  iniGreriadadn  1983,  and  in  Panama-in  1-989  were  also  significant,  for 
two  reasons.  Qp  the-political  side  they  demonstratedrhat  American  presidents 
had  put  aside  the  memories  of  Vietnam  and  were  willing  to  actwith  resolution 
when  sufficiently  aroused.  These  incidents  also  showed  that  public  support 
for  the  use  of  force  couldbe  garnered  by  quick,  decisive  effort.  Onrhe  military 
side,  they  were  a  warriingithat  the  United  States  could-achieve  tactical  surprise 
and-use-overwhelming  force  to  subdue  and  punish  an  opponentwith  minimal 
losses  to  its-owri  forces.^' 

The  Gulf  War  thus made  clear  what  we  should  have  alrettdy-known-^ 
the  military  balance  had  shifted  drariiatically. 

Key  Lessons 

•:  Western  inditstrialized  nations  needmo  longer  feel  helpless  in  the 
face  ofinsults  from  ThirdWorrd  tyrants.Menc^f OTlh,  d&spols  {v/eak  ihe  [\Gn-s 
beard  atthei town  risk.  Access  to  Western  technology  and  equipmentby  Third 
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World  nations  is  nor  enough  to  allow  them  to  compete  on  the  modern  bat¬ 
tlefield,  no  matter  how  much  money  is  spent.  Insurgency,  terrorism,  and 
various  nonviolent  forms  of  political  competition  may  offer  opportunities  to 
Third  World  nations  in  conflict  with  the  West,  but  conventional  war  does  not. 

It  has  been  argued  that  perhaps  Saddam  Hussein  had  more  to  gain 
from  losing  the  fight  than  refusing  it,  since  staying  in  power  was  his  most 
important  goal.’’  But  even  this  sort  of  strategy  is  increasingly  risky.  While  no 
one  vvill  openly  admit  targeting  a  foreign  leader,  the  US  attacks  on  Muammar 
Gadhafi’s  compound  in  Libya  in  1986,  and  the  hurried  development  of  special 
bombs  to  hit  deep  bunkers  in  Baghdad  in  the  last  days  of  the  Gulf  War,  make 
it  clear  that  enemy  “military  commanders”  are  fair  game.”  Tyrants  beware. 

•  The  US  strategy  for  offsetting  enemy  numerical  superiority  is 
successful.  Western  equipment  works,  the  people  work,  the  C^I  system  works, 
and  the  whole  is  indeed  stronger  thmi  the  sum  of  its.parts.  That  is  not  to  say 
we  have  no-weaknesses  or  areas  for  improvement— theneedfor  more  strategic 
liftcomes  to.mind— but  the  decisions  to  ihvestdn  technology  and  people  have 
paid  ofLdramatically. 

•  Military rpowei-  is  stiliuseful  as  a  diplomatic  tool.  Military,  force 
has;feturned;as.a.todl  of  diplomacy  fonthe'UnitedrStates.Juis  a  powerfuLtool. 
ItM'estofedMiational'Sovereignty  to  Kuwait-and  a  balance-of  ppwer-to  the  Gulf 
region. 

While  the  threat  to- the  United  States  and  its  Western  allies  has 
assuredly  diminished  with  the  end  of  the  Gold;  War.  the  Gulf  War  itself,  as 
well  as  more  recent; events  in. what  was  formerly  Yugbslavia  and. parts  ofahe 
former  Soviet  Union,  liave  vividly  illustrated  that  uhc  world  still  faces  an 
uncertain  future.”  Thus  the  need-.for  a  continuation,  of  the  offset  strategy 
should  remain.paramount  in  our  thinking.  True,  the  overallsizc  ofthe  Anrcri- 
can  military  can  safely  be  cut,  but  cuts  should  be  made  carefully.  Reductions 
in  equipment  and  forces  should  not  be  based  on  the  usual  method  of  letting 
the  individual  services  determine  their  ownnieeds.  They  should  rather  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  objective  calculation  of  the  forces  required  to  meet  present  and 
future  threats,  arriving  M  a  sy.stems  mix  of  air,  ground,  and  naval  combat 
forces,  wiih.appropriate  inter-  and  intrarservice  logistics  and  C^f  supporting 
coniplements. 


The  Claiisewitz  F actor 

There  is  one  final  lesson  that  should  be  learned  from  the  Gulf  War: 
Clausewitz  was  right — military  as  well  as  civilian  leaders  must  always  he 
mindful  that  wars  are  fought  for  political  ends.  It  is  time  that  the  cherished 
Americanmyth  of  apolitical  warfare  ended,  There;are  sighs  that  itis.  Saddam 
Hussein  still  residesin  Baghdad  because  we  recognized  that  a  stable  Iraq  was 
a  desirable  political;goal.  But  the-bloody  and  disruptive  Shi’ite  and  Kurdish 
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rebellions  that  followed  the  cease-fire  in  the  Gulf  served  no  possible  political 
or  military  purpose.  Both  these  incidents  were  predictable.  Both  were  also 
counterproductive  to  the  UnitedBtates’  avowed-interests  of  peace  and  security 
in  the  region.  The  CENTCOM  command  group,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  and 
the  National  Command  Authorities  themselves,  all  Sowell  prepared  for  battle, 
were  less  ready  for  the  peace  that  followed.  In  preparing  itself  for  future 
conflicts,  the  US  military  should  take  thisiesson  of  the  Gulf  War  to  heart  along 
with  the  lessons  that: cast  it  in  a  more  flattering  light. 

Thus  in  applying'  the  new  equation  of  military  povyen  America’s 
current- uniformed  leaders  need  to  do  what  their  predecessors  have  consistent¬ 
ly  refusedto  do:  recognize  the  reality  of  theipolitical  aspects-of  internationaf 
conflict.”  A  good  beginning'would  be  to  develop  and  systematically  employ 
doctrinal  methods  intended  to  influence  what  Dennis  Drew  and  DpnaldBnow 
calUthe  “better  state  oTthe  peace,”  the  eventuaLpolitical  outcomenatheiwthan 
simply  the  immediate  military  result  of  wars  and  battles.”  Even  when  we  are 
fighting  with  rifles  against:  spears,  Clausewitz’s  admonition  :remains  un¬ 
changed:  ;po!itics:ru!es. 
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On  16  January  1992,  the  president  of  El  Salvador  and  Salvadoran  com¬ 
munist  leaders  sat:  down  togethcr  in  ah  ornate  conference  room  -in 
Mexico  City  and  sighed'  a  :p.eace  agreement  for  tlieir  war-ravaged'  Gentrtil 
American-country.  The  conflict,  in  El  Salvador,  which  began. in  1980  ahd  . is 
thought  to  have  cost;more  than  75,000  lives,  was  one  ofllie  longest  episodes 
oEpoliiical  violcnce  ih  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  presence  of  t)S  Secretary 
of  State  Tames  Baker  at  the.peace  agreement  highlighted  the  Arnerican. invol¬ 
vement  in  that  Latin  American  conflict. 

Indeed,  the  military  and  political  role  played  by  the  US  government 
was  one  ofthe  most  significant  aspects  of  the:Salvadoran  war.  Shortly  after  the 
inauguration  ofTresident  Reagan,  the  United  States  began  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  of  security  assistance  to  .El  Salvador  that  continued  into  the  Bush  Ad¬ 
ministration.  During  this  period,  the  United  Statesprovided  hundreds  of  military 
trainers,  tons  of  military  equipment,  and  over  S4  billion  in  assistance  to  help 
ensure  the  survival  of  the  Salvadoran  government.  On  average,  El  Salvador 
received  about  one  milliomdollars  a  day  in  US  assistance  from  1981  to  1992.' 

American  involvement  in  El  Salvador  and  the  results  that  were 
achieved  have  generated  a^greatdealof  controversy.  One  of  the  most  common 
themes  has  been  the  “failure”  ofDSpoHcy  in  El  Salvador.  The  signing  of  the 
Salvadoran  peace  accordxis  an  appropriate  juncture  to  examihe  whether  that 
judgment  is  valid. 

For  12  years,  the  United  States  walked  a  zpolicy  tightrope  in  El 
Salvador.  One  US  goal  was  to  stop  communist  expansion  and  defeat  the 
military  aims  of  thedeftist  guerrillas.  To  that  end  the  United  States  generated 
one  ofthe  greatest  military  force  expansions  in  Central  American  history. 
However,  the  other  major  US  goal  was  to  foster  democracy  in  a  country  that 
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had  been  ruled  for  most  of  ihc  20th  century  by  a  repressive  military  regime. 
The  challenge  facing  US  policymakers  was  to  developdhc  Salvadoran  armed 
forces  in  such  a  way  that  they  became  both  militarily  effective  and  politically 
inactive.  The  primary  thesis  of  this  article,  contrary  to  most  analyses,  is  that 
the  United  States  was  reasonably  successful  in  meeting  this  difficult-policy 
challenge.  I  will  argue  that  US  success  was  based  on  the  development  of  a 
policy  thatproved  to  be  flexible,  effective,  and  durable. 

Additionally,  f  believe  that  our  role  in  the  transformation  of  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  may  be  instructive  as  we  seek  to  influence  the  course 
of  political  change  in  other  countries.  In  the  1970s  and  r980s,  the  United 
States  was  concerned  with  authoritarian  regimes  in  Latin  America.  Now  our 
concern  has  shifted  to  political  development  in  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  wliat  used  to  be  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the  example  of  Serbia  clearly 
illustrates,  the  process  of  political  change  is  often  significantly  affected  by 
the  behavior  of  the  armed  forces.  Specifically,  the  case  of  El  Salvador 
provides  insights  into  the  capability  ofthe  United  States  to  foster  democratic 
development  and  American  concepts  of  military  professionalism  elsewhere. 


The  Origins  of  US  Militqiy;Policy:in  :El.S 

The-.political  conflict-in: Ef  Salvador  developed  rapidly  as  a.promi- 
hent  foreign  policy  issue. for-Mhe  United  States -government.  For  most-of  the 
20th:cehtury,  the=United  Sttites.paid  little  if.any  attentiomto.this  smalUGentral 
American  country  of  five  million  :people.  The  rapidity  of  the  rise  of  El 
Salvador  as  a  foreign  policy  issue  iscicarly  illustrated  by  examinihgWmvTo/'A' 
coverage.  During'the  first-year  ofuhe  Nixon  Administration,  ihe  Times 
carried  seven  articles  on  El  Salvador.  During  the  first- year  of  the  Carter 
Administration,  the  level  of  coverage  on  El  Salvador  had  risen  to  45  articles. 
By  contrast,  during  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  the  Times 
carried:543  articles  on  El  Salvador 

The  most  important  context  that  shaped  Reagan  Administration  policy 
in  El  Salvador  was  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  Reagan  Administralionshas  been  accurately 
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^‘Oiirroleinthetransfom^ 
Salvadoranarmed  forces  may  instructive  as 

we  seek  to  inf luehce  the  course  of  political 
change  in  other  countries.” 


described  as  “ideology  in  searclvof  a  policy.”'  OS  policymakers  fell  driven  id 
reasserl  US  influence  because  of  Brezhnev’s  massive  military  modcrnizalion 
efforts  and  because  of  Soviet  ventures  in  the  third  world.  In  a  regional  context 
this  meant  that  Administration  pplicy  was  significantly  influenced  by  the  actions 
of;states’perceived,to  be  Sdviet;clients.  This  would  include-a  newly  Sandinista 
Nicaraguatand  Fidel-Gaslfo’S'Gubai-  both  of  whom  were  instrumental  in  sup¬ 
porting-revolution  iniElSalyadpr.  One  of  ihe^earliest  foreign  policy  priorities 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  was  the  desire  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet. 
Teadershipdn^arenas-such  aSiE! -Salvador  that  amewly  assertive  Administration 
was  in  control  of  US  polic^y.  Statements  by  -Rresident,  Reagan  and  senior 
Adhiinisiration  officials -made  ;it  .clear  that  a  very  different  .prism  was  nPw 
reffactihg^SalvadPramfeality.^ 

The;ReaganiAdministration;%ecame  focusediontErSal.vador  because 
of  the  purpose  -it  could  seiwe  in  US-Soviet  relations.  However,  theaniliiafy 
component  of  Reagan’s  policy  was  significantly  influenced  by  the  course -of 
events  within 'E!  Salvador  itself.  During  the  1970s  it  became  clear  that  the 
Salvadoran  governmentAvasancapable  of  managinginternalpressures  for  politi- 
caf  and  economic  change.  By  1980,  El-Salvador,  historically  awiolent society, 
had  become  the  killing  ground  of Gentral  America;  Themost  striking  example 
of  this  spiraling  level  of  violence  was-ihe  March  1-980  assassination.of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Oscar^Romero.  It  is  estimaledahatthe  rale  of  political'.killings  that  year 
was  bet wccn>700;and-800=a  month.’’ 

■Five  differentiMarxisfguerrilla  groups  emergeddn  El  Salvador  during 
the ■1970s.  By  1980  they  had  achieved  a  loose  sortoforganization^^which  became 
known-  as  the  FMEN  (Frente  Marti  de  Eiberacion-  NaciOnal).  The  military 
evolution  ofthe-FMLN  waswividly  demonstrated  bydts  “final  offensive”  vyhich; 
eruptediten  days  before  iheiinauguralion  of  Ronald  Reagan  in  January  1981. 
Although  this  offensive  was  ultimately  a  failure,  the  -Reagan  Administration: 
respondedUO-the  crisis  with  a  massive Infusion  of  military  assistance.  During 
the  eighf  years-of  iheBeagan  Adminislration,  US  military  assistance  averaged 
.$rO'7.5  millioir;pef  year.  Eor-almOst  a:dccade,  ElSalvador  was  the  recipient  of 
one  of  the  largest  US  miliiary  assisiahceiprograms  in  the  world.’ 
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As  the  overall  foreign  policy  framework  of  the  US  government  began 
to  change  in  the  1990s,  US  policy  toward  El  Salvador  became  less-ideological 
and  more  pragmatic.  Heeding  the  lessons  of  the  Iran-Gontra  scandal,  the  Bush 
Administration  was  determined  nor  to  get  caughf  in  the  Central  American; 
quagmire  that  had  done  so  much  damage  to  the  Reagan  Administration.  The 
lower  profile  giveiMo  El  Salvador  was  also  the  resuh  of  US  preoccupation 
with  the  transformation  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  iriiplosion  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  events  in  the  Middle  East.  It.is  not  surprising  that  in  his  first  telephone 
call  to  President-elect  Alfredo  Cristiani.  President  Bush  expressed  strong 
support  for  a  Salvadoran  peace  agreement.* 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  Salvadoran  policy  of  the  Bush  Ad¬ 
ministration,  however,  is  the  durability  of  El  Saivador  as  a^policy  issue.  Aid 
levels  for  El  Salvador  displayed  remarkable  resilience.  During  the  first  three 
years  of  the  B ush  Adm inistratioii; (T989-l^)9  h),  mi  1  i tary  assistance  averaged 
$85.9-milIion  per  year,  which  was  only  a  20-pcrcent,drQp:from-  the  Reagan 
Administration  assistance  levels.  It  took  the  advent  pfnhe  drug- war,  theTall: 
of-communism,  and^ihe  passage. pf'Several  years  foruheTocus  of  USu’egionai 
policy  to-shift  away  from :E!  Salvador. 


TangWle  Results  opXJS  'EoUcy 

One  of  themiost  sighificaht.and=cphtroversiaUaspe.cts-.bf  US.ipolicy 
in  =Ef  Salvador  was  the  expansion  of  the  Salvadoran  armed  Torces.  -This 
expansioh-fundamentally  changed'.thenature  of  the  armed  forces  as  well.as 
theaiature  of  the  political  processaifEl  Salvador. 

Long  beforeuhe  United.States:becajr.e!entangled:ih-  B!'Salvadpr,!the 
Salvadoran:  armcdTorccs  had  Riced  two-challenges  that  shaped  -their  .sense  of 
mission  and  their  force  structure.  Theiivpolilicaf  role  was  formedsbyitheqjeasant 
uprising;ofT932.  The  long-term  consequences  of  this  abortiveuprising  ceb'ered 
on  the  transformation  of  the  Salvadoran:  political  system.  The  army  gained 
control  of  the  government,  andTor  thenexuSO  yearsmilitary  officerS:ruled?thc 
country.  The  military  role  of  the  Salvadoran  armed: forces  was  shaped^by.  the 
four-day  war  with  Honduras  in  July  1969.  Duringthis  conflict,  whichproduced 
approximately  6000  casualties,  SalvaddrangroundTorcesinvaded.Honduras.on 
severaffronts.  This  briefconflicl  greatly  influenced  the  subsequent-size,  force 
structure,  arid  training  Of  the  Salvadoran  military.  During  the  \910s, :the  Sal¬ 
vadoran:  armed  forces  consisted  iprimarily  of  a  small;  conventioiiall  army  or¬ 
ganized  into  five  infantrybattalions,  an  artillery  group,  ttnd  an  armoredoavalry 
group.’Therise  of  a-formidablccommunlsrinsurgentmovenientit>El  Salvador 
by  1979  caught  the  Salvadoran  inilitaryj^^off guard  andmnprepared. 

The  worseriingHpolitical  situation  led:to:the  overthrow  of theTepres- 
sive  military  government  in  October  J  979  by  young,  reform-inincfediofficers 
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and  civilian  supporters.  This  new  Salvadoran  government  actively  sought  the 
advice  and  assistance  of-the  United  States.  In  1981,  a  smalUteam  of  American 
military  personnel  went  to  El  Salvador  and  within  a  shprt  period  of  time 
produced  a  strategic  plair  that  cajled  for  larger,  better-trained,  and  better- 
equippcdr  forces.  Over  the  next:  ten  years,  the  Salvadoran  military  estab¬ 
lishment  would-be  transformed  beyond  recognition. 

Throughout  Salvadoran  history,  the  army  has  always. been  the  most 
influential  element  of  the  armed  forces  and,  not  surprisingly,  much  of  the 
American  assistance  effort  centered  on  it.  During  the  decade  of^the  1980s,  the 
army  expanded  from  6500 no  38,650=  soldiers.*  In  other  words,  in  a  country 
the  size  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  GNP  smalleivthanahe  annual  sajcs  of  Apple 
Computer,  we  see  the  development  ofan  army.that  was  larger  than  the  armies 
of  five  NATO  countries.'' 


During;thiS;period,.the:Salvadoran=armed  forces  also  became.a  more 
complex  organization.  An^extensive  military  construction  program  was  in¬ 
itiated,  with.airfields,  depots,  and  barracks  being  builtalUover^EkSalvador. 
A-national  military  training  ccnter  capable  of‘housing,‘feeding,.and  training 
9000  .recruits  a  year,  wasaapidly  constructed;  Regionatintelligence  centers 
\vere  buiU  at  all  six  ;brigade  headcjuarte.rs  ip-prpvide  timely  cpllectiOn  and' 
ahalysis-pfiintelligence.-Militarydipspitals  andi'a  medevacjsystem’wefe.sei'Up, 
drastically:reducing:the..;moftality.  fate  Ofnvounded'Safvadpraii  soldiers.'" 

The'.Stilvadora_n:afmed>forces-alsp.made;prpgress:ini.their-couhterin- 
surgenoy  efforts.  -It-has-beenrqroihtedsouuby-.mahymtilitary  analystsnhatithe 
struggle  for  popular  support,  is  one  of  the  key  .elemehts  Of  a:  successful-: 
counterinsurgency  program."  The  armed  TOrces  accomplished  a  variety  of 
tasks  that  fostered  :popular.  support  for  the  government:  of  :Ef  Salvador  and: 
eroded!Supporufornhe:EMEN.guefrillas.:First,;the  military  servedas  the  shiekf 
obthc  democratic  process  ih'El  Salvador  during  the  1980s.Tt  actedTorcefully 
on  occasion  to -ensure  that  national  election  Results  were  honored.  It:  also 


undertook  niilitary  operations  to  minimize :FMEN  interfcrence  withithe  elec- 
toraUpfocess.  Second, :the:Salvadoran  armedTorces  served  as  an  extension  of 
the  government  in  providing  basic  serA'ices  to  the.peoplc  Of  El  Salvador=by 
developing  a=  sophisticated;  rural  civic  action  program.  Third,  the  military 
undercut  the  popular  support  of  the  FMEN  by  denying  it  success  on  the 
battlefield.  Theprimary  evidence  ofahis.progressjsthttUtheFMLN-guerrillas 
never  achievedsa  significant  combatvictory  afterahey  overran  the  4th;Brigade 
Tleadquartcrs-iniGharatenango  on  S  l  March  -1.987.. 

Another  slriking  devclopmenthas  been  the  fall  in  the  levcl  ofpolitical; 


violence  in  Ei  Sal  vador.  Itshould'be  noted 


that  making  conc!usions=based-on 


humajtrights  reports  is  pfoblematic:at-best,  butitis:clear;that  the  human  rights 
atmosphere  has  beenaransformed;  in-;El  Salvador.  Until  the  mid4=980s  many 
members  ofuhe  SalvadoramarmedTorces  resistedahe  prospect  of  evolutionary 
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political  change,  and  this  attitude  was  a  factor  in  dhe  widespread  death-squad 
activity  otthe  tiriie.  Traces  of  this  barbaric  behavior/have,persisted  as  recently 
as  November  1589  when  military  officers  were  implicated  in  the  wanton  murder 
of  six  Jesuit  priests  during-the  battle  for  San  Salvador.  In  general,  however,  the 
human  rights  situation;has  improved;in*El:Salvador;:the  political  spectrunr  has 
widened,  and  assassination  ismo  longer  the  distinguishing, charaeteristic  of  the 
political  environment. 

The  Implications  of  US  Policy 

American  policy  in  El  Salvador  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
troversy  since  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan,  Administration.  As  noted-earlier, 
if  any  consensus  canibe  identified  in  the  literature  on  this  subject,  it  would  be 
the  theme  of  US  policyifailuredn  Ej  Salvador.’’  Articles'have  tended  to  make 
liberal  use  of  tire-terms  “quagmire"  and?“stalemate."  One  of  the  fhore  well- 
knowmstudies  oftyS.militaryrpoljcy  in  El  Salyadbrfwrittemby  four  US  Army 
colonels)  waSrparticularly  scathing.  Inaccusedzthe  US  governmeht  oflacking 
any  “overarching  strategic  vision”  and  fepeatedly  asserted  that  the  yhited; 
Statesdiadilittle-impactionrcontributirigaoHhe  end  of-the  Salvadorah  war.Tt- 
concluded^thisdn  ■L988-^lhat: “by -mosuestimatesjdhe  war  in. Ef Salvador  is 
stuck.  =Urihappi}y,ithezyniicd»States,fihdsiitse;lf  stuck  withJhe war.”’’ 

A-major  flawdri'thostsof  thesemnjlysesdssthtltMhcy  (aileditQ:takeqhto 
account  ^the  circumstances-andihature. of  the  EMUN  guerrillas.  The  lack  of;  a 
thrcat-:based;  analysis  led:  sorne  .analysts  to  underrate  the  precarious  strategic 
positioiiJof’the  FMLN.Jn  addition, -ah'iinwarranted;emphasis--on  the  crimber- 
somemature  of  the  US  .assistance  syxtem.jed-many  critics  (especially  the  Tour 
military  authors)  to  an  unnecessarily  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation  iir:El 
Salvador.  In  ordemo  rproduce  a  more  balanced  . assessment,  t  wo  major  points 
shouldTiave  beenztakendnto-account.  First,  mosticriticsTailed  to  appreciateUhe 
uhwieldymaiure  of  the  process  in  which  twojcountries.  bothihaving  different 
sets  of  values  and:  interests,  attempt  to  achieve  mutually  acceptable  political: 
goals.  The  second  point  is  lhat  fighling  guerrillasiis  usually  adong^termzprocess. 
The  British  fought  in  Malaya  for  12  years.  rutook.almostU  9  years  before. the 
M^19  guerriJ!as  in  Gdlombia  agreed  to  lay  down  arms  and.participateTn  politics. 
Peru  has  been  .plagued  by  Sendcro  Luminoso  since  1580.  The  Salvadoran 
political  system,  only  began  to  exhibit;  fundamentaf  refOrm  in  1984  with;  the 
electioh.ofiPrcsident  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  To  express  criticism  of  the  pace  of 
the  war.in  EI  Salvador  in  theTate  i:980s  betrays  aipuzzling  inability  toigrasp  the 
long-term  naturevoftthis  political-militaiiy  process. 

Inithc  wake  of  the  January  1 992;peace  accords, .at  hoTonger  appears 
thatithe  wards  “stuck,”  but:  we  slill  need: to  reachiSome:cpnclusions.about  the 
impact  of  USzpOlioy  on  the  course  of  events  in  EfSalvador.  The  Salvadoran 
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^Assassination  is  no  longer  the  distin^^^^ 
characteristic  of  the  poUticalienvironment  ” 


government  agreed  to  peace  terms  that  can  only  be  described  as  astonishing, 
occurring  as  they  did  in  a  country  that  had  been  dominated  by  a  fiercely 
anti-communist  military  establishment  for  most  of  the  20th  century.  In  a 
January  1 992  national  address,  President  Cristiani  told  the  Salvadoran  people 
thatnhe  armed  forces  wouldibe  reducediby  approxiniately  50=perccnt  ovci-the 
next  two  years.  The:Salvadofan  armed  forces  also  agreedUpsieturn  theifaihits 
to  garrison;  so  that;  UN  peace-keeping  forces  could  help  FMLN  guerrillas 
reintegrate;into;Salvadoran,sociely.'‘'iE)uring:the;entire  process  oPnegotialing 
lhese-=remarkable  terms,  the  Sarvadoran-jgpvcrhmenU-had^the  backing  of  the 
military  leadership.  The  day  after  the  peace  accord  was  signed,  ihe  armed" 
-forces -Chief-pf.  Staff-remarked  iiVa;public.:milit.ary  cerehippy  thafthe.armed; 
fpfees-were  “duty-boundstpaibideiby  a.pplilicaUsplutipn.”'' 

One  sign  pfihstituiipnafgro-Wtlvwas-tliafthc-Sal.vadbran-military  was 
able  td:preserve-unity--withinits  ranks  durihg-:negotiatiphs  vyithUhe-guerriHas. 
This  cohesionipccurrediiV  spite  of  widespread’ expectations  to -the  contrary. 
The  FMLN  leadership  was  still  ex:pressing  hopes,  as  recently  as  1989,  that: 
political  developments  would  create  splitswithimthe  armecTforces.'®  Another 
sign  ofgrowth  was  thatuhe  armedTorces  dempnstratednhe  ability  tomiaintain 
a  cooperative  rejatipnshipnvithawowery  different  sets  of  civilianileaders  over 
the  fast  ten  years.  These  relationships,  first  with  President  Duarte  and  then 
withfPfesident;Cristiani,ihave  not  always  been  smooth  and  on  occasidhihave 
beenjnarked  by  episodes  of  strong  policy  disagreement.  ^However,  the  niost 
important  poinl  is  that  the  Salvadoran  goverhfheht  and.  the  armed  forces 
demonstrated  a  muchsgreater  degree  of  unity  than  did  the  FMEN  guefrillas 
anddeftisPpolifical. leaders.  The  clearest  example  ofsthis  contrasLoccurred  in 
the  1989  presidential-elections.  The  Salvadpran  military,  for.  its  part,  sup¬ 
ported  the  elections.  The  result  was  the  first  peaceful  civilian  transfer  of 
ppwei-in  Ef  Salvador  since  I927-  Thiswasdn  sharp  conlrasUtolhepolicy  split 
among  the  left.  After  bitter  dispute,  leftisf  politicians  participated  in  the  1989 
elections  while  their  supposed  allies,  the  FMEN,  attempted  to  disrupt  the 
electionsiby  threaten  ingtofki  If  voters.” 

Many  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  US  gOyerhinenf  during  thedast 
decade  contributed  tOithe  vastly  improyed  state  of  civil-military  relations  in 
El  Salvador.  Both  the  Reagan  andlBush  administrations  consistently  inade  two 
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messages  quite  clear  concerning  civilian  government  in  El  Salvador.  The  first 
message  was  that  the  US  government  strongly  supported  the  democratic 
process.  One  vivid  example  was  the  May  1984  election  of  President  Duarte. 
Within  five  days  of  winning  the  election,  Duarte  was  on  aivofficiaf  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  meetingdn  the  Ovaf  Office  with  President  Reagan.  The 
second  message  was  thatthe  presence  of  a  civilian  government-in  El  Salvador 
was  an  essential  precondition  for  US  assistance.  The  long-term  nature  of  US 
support  for  the  Salvadoran  government  gave  Salvadoran  presidents  a  power¬ 
ful  source  of  leverage  imtheir  relationships  with  the  Salvadoran  military. 

The  UnitediStates  also  worked  to  help  shape  the  composition  of  the 
Salvadoran  military ’s  leadership.  US  policymakers  vigorously  supported  the 
moderate  officers  who  emerged  in  the  L980s,  such  as  General  Vides  Casanova, 
the  Minister  of  Defense,  and  Generaf  Blandon,  the  armed  forces  Chief  of 
Staff.  These  officers  realized  thaUthe  Salvadprah  armedTorces  had  been  Badly 
spliuby  the  1979  coup^and  by  the  subsequent  course  of  Salvadoran,politlcs. 
On  several  occasions  in  the  early  1980s, =militiuyihard-liners  soughl:=tO  under- 
mine-the  Duarte  administration.  The  actions  of  Vides-Casanovaiand  Blandpm 
duringThese.potentially  divisive  times- demonstrated^ their  commitment  to  a 
more:moderatc:and  more=unified;Salvadoran  military. 

Rutting  all  'ofahese  achievements  unto  tire  context:  of  Sajvadbran 
pplitical.histor.y,'it  would  ceftainly-besafeaodescribeiyS-policy-.as.s.uccessful-. 
However,  it:is  noi=an:u.nqyalified;success.  Thereuare  stilhsome.pothdles  on  the 
roadUo  democracy  thaPhave  to  be  safely-negbtiated; 

Onesfrategic.potlioJ&is  thattheUnitedStates  has'htid'great-difficulty 
in  fostering  a  close  working  relationship  between  the  Salvadoran  government 
and  the  Salvadoran  military.  For  example,  several;observer.s  of  the  waivnoticed 
that-the  SalvadoranigovernmeiiPnever  developed  the  Salvadoran-iequivalent 
of  a  NationakSecurity  Council.'*  Itus-clear  thauthis  deficiency  hamperedithe 
ability  of  the^Salvadoran  government'to  carry;out  the  war.  There  were  several 
so-called  ■  NationalfPlans”  devclpped-during  the  war,  but  there  was  never  any 
comprehensivenationahstrategicplandcvelppedasaresurtofcJosecoordina- 
tion^between  civir  and  military  leaders. 

Azpolitical:  pothole  is  the  issue  of  defense  spending.  Over  the  Tast 
decade,  the  Salvadoran  government  wasihighly  successfuf  in-obtainihg  rnili- 
tary-assistance  from  the  USigovernment.  But  during  their  spectacular  military 
buildup,  the  Salvadoran-armed  forces  and  the  SalvadoranigOvernmentinever 
had  to  face  the  problem  of  sustaining  an  armed  force  primarily  based  on 
Salvadoraiiiresources.  In  .1590,  Ef  Salvador  spentrphly  aboutu2.8:percentiOf 
itS::gross  domestic  productron-its.defense  budget.:Many-deveropingiCountries 
spendimuch-mpre.  By  coinparison,  the  UnitedfStates  spent  S.d^pcrcenPof  its 
GDP  Pn  defense  during  the  sameiperiod.”  There  areuwpiCertainties  concern¬ 
ing  the  issue  of  military  funding.  One  is  that  US  military  aiddo  EPSalyador 
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will  be  substantially  reduced  or  eliminated  in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  the 
handwriting  is  already  on  the  wall.  For  over  a  decade  (from  1981=  to  1992),  El 
Salvador  received  more  US  military  assistance  than  any  other  Latin  American 
country.  That  changed  in  the  FY  1993  budget,  however,  with  the  Bush 
Administration  providing  Colombia  more  military  assistance  than  El  Sal- 
vador.'®  The  second  certainty,  as  noted  above,  is  that  the  Salvadoran  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  armed  forces  have  no  recent  experience  with  making  dough 
budgetary  choices  about  sustaining  a  military  establishmenl.based  principally 
on  Salvadoran  resources.  It  is  likely  thabthis  issue  will  be  a  source  of  friction 
between  civilian  and  military  leaders  in  the  future. 

The  long-term  significance  of  the  development  of  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces  is  not  entirely  clear  at  the-present  time.  In  late  1992,  the  peace 
process  hit:  a:  snag  when  the  FMLN  temporarily  halted  their  derhobilization= 
program.  Guerrilla  leaders  were  reacting  to  an  increase  in  political  tension 
between  the  army  and;  the  government: that  Occufred  over  the  issue  of  which 
officers  would  be  “purged”  from  the  army.  According  to  published  reports,dhe 
names=of;t|ve:Ministerof-Defehse,.Gehefal:Pbnce,.andhis;Deputy-Ministerwere 
included  oh  the  list.*'  Although  :the:peace;process-resumed- in  Decerhber,  the 
episode  symbolizesdhe  problems-thatmiight  occur. ihiEl  Salvadorras  itTaces  the 
political,  social,  andiecoriomic  costs  of  lafge-scalemilitttfy  demobilization: 

Conclusion 

Many  of  the  recent  political  events  in  Central  America  would  have 
seemed  improbable  several  years  ago.  In  1989  the  United  States  invaded 
Panama  with  such  overwhelming  inilitary  force  that  F117-A  SteaJth  aircraft 
were  used  to  bomb  Panamanian  Defense  Force  barracks.  In  1 990  the  Sandinis- 
tas  held  open  elections  in;Nicaragua  and  voluntarily  ceded  power  to  a  14-party 
political  cotilition  headed  by  Violeta'Barrios  de  Chamorro.  For  sheer  political 
improbability,  however,  the  events  in  El  Salvador  rival  those  of  Panama  or 
Nicaragua.  Based  on  recent  developments  in  the  relationship  between  the 
civilian  government  and  its  military  leaders,  there  is  reason  to  be  optimistic 
about  this  aspect  of  politics  in  El  Salvador. 

The  signing  of  the  Mexico  City  peace  accords  was  a  powerful  symbol 
of  the  success  of  US  policy.  Put  plainly,  what  the  United  Slates  set  out  to 
achieve  in  ElSalvador  was,  in  large  part,  accomplished  by  January  of  1992. 
Previous  attempts  to  negotiate  peace  agreements  had  been  strongly  opposed 
by  members  of  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces.  This  was  not  the  case  in  1991 
when  senior  military  leaders  clearlyand  publicly  supported  the  peace  negotia¬ 
tions.  There  now  exists  in  El  Salvador  a  much  stronger  degree  of  military 
support  for  civilian  leaders  than  has  existed  at  any  other  time  in  the  last  half 
century.  Another  cause  for  optimism  is  that  the  armed  forces  have  become 
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more  supportive  of  civilian  government  without  splitting  into  antagonistic 
factions.  The  example  of  the  rebellious  cara  pintados  in  Argentina  (who 
staged  an  uprising  shortly  before  President  Bush’s  state  visit  in  1990)  clearly 
illustrates  the  danger  of  military  factionalism  during  times  of  political  and 
economic  turmoil.  This  danger  was  highlighted  even  more  dramatically  dur¬ 
ing  the  attempted  coup  in  Venezuela  last  February,  when  President  Carlos 
Andres  Perez  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

An  examination  of  this  decade  of  American  involvement  presents 
some  interesting  lessons  for  future  US  administrations.  One  is  the  durability 
of  US  policy.  US  policymakers  succeeded  in  crafting  a  Salvadpran  policy  that 
was  both  long-term  and  expensive  without  the  benefit  of  widespread  support 
from  the  American  public.  Another  interesting  characteristic  is  the  policy’s 
effectiveness.  Some  may  argue  that  US  policy  would  not  have  been  successful 
if  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  collapsed,  thus  reducing  US  policy  from  a  causal 
to  a  coincidental. factor.  However,  as  Stalin  once  said,  “Quantity  has  a  quality 
all  its  own.”  There  was  a  great,  deal  of  “quantity’'dn  the  Salvadoran  policy  of 
the  Reagan  Administration.  The  US  government  devoted  money,  materiel,  and 
the  attention  of  its  policymakers  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador.  The  Salvadoran 
military  establishment  was  transformed-  it  became  more  combat  effective, 
and  this  gave  Salvadoran  politicians  time  to  become  politically  flexible. 
Salvadoran  soldiers  also  stayed  out- of  the  Presidentiaf  Palace,  and  this  gave 
Salvadoran  politicians  room  to  be  politically  flexible.  It  is  remarkable,  given 
the  context  of  Salvadoran  history  and  the  blunt  nature  of  US  policymaking 
tools,  that  the  US  government  was  able  to  successfully  navigate  its  policy 
between  the  Scylla  of  a  rightist  military  coup  and  the  Charybdis  of  FMLN 
military  victory. 

With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  American  interest  in  El  Salvador  will 
fade.  The  United  States  was  wil'ing  to  help  El  Salvador  confront  a  communist 
insurgency  and  begin  the  democ.’‘atic  process.  The  policy  objectives  that  the 
US  government  set  for  itself  in  Januaiy  1981  concerning  El  Salvador  were  in 
large  part  accomplished  by  the  time  of  the  January  1992  peace  accords.  The 
future  challenge  for  US  policymakers  w|ll  be  to  understand  and  apply  the 
lessons  of  El  Salvador.  The  future  challenge  for  the  Salvadorans  will  be  to 
win  the  long-term  struggle  of  making  democracy  work. 
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Mobile  missiles  pose  a  difficult  challenge  to  US  intelligence  collection 
capabilities.  The  use  of  a  mobile  launcher,  unlike  a  fixed  site  or  silo, 
enables  a  missile  unit  to  employ  unique  operational  practices  and  exploit 
natural  surroundings  in  order  to  elude  satellite  detection.  During  Operations 
Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  US  intelligence  capabilities  supporting 
military  targeting  missions  had  limited  success  in  detecting  Iraqi  mobile 
missiles.  This  raised  concerns  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War  that 
US  national  technical  means  of  intelligence — the  primary  arms  eontrol  veri¬ 
fication  asset — would  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Treaty  (START)  verification  requirements  for  the  SS-25  road-mobile  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  deployed  in  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
One  critic  stated,  “The  intelligence-gathering  apparatus  that  can’t  find  Scuds 
in  California-size[dJ  Iraq  is  the  same  technology  we  depend  on  to  enforce 
arms  control  agreements.”'  This  implied  that  the  SS-25  force,  operating  in  the 
expansive  landmass  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  would  prove  to  be  even  more 
elusive  to  US  reconnaissance  capabilities  than  did  the  relatively  smaller  and 
less  technologically  sophisticated  Iraqi  mis-sile  force. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union,  moreover,  raises  an  important 
question:  will  US  national  technical  means  be  sufficient  to  verify  Russian 
compliance  with  START  provisions  for  road-mobile  missiles,  given  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  changes  in  the  size,  deployment,  structure,  and  perhaps  operations  of 
the  SS-25  force? 
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In  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  role  and  functions  of  intelligence  in  the  mobile  missile  context.  Although 
Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  demonstrated  that  mobile  targets  do 
pose  a  difficult  intelligence  challenge,  it  is  not  evident  that  the  problem  is  linked 
solely  to  the  capabilities,  numbers,  or  types  of  reconnaissance  assets  used  to 
search  for  missiles.  US  intelligence  performance  during  the  war,  moreover,  does 
not  serve  as  a  precedent  of  probable  US  verification  capability  under  START. 
Intelligence  collection  tasks  and  the  types  of  information  required  to  support 
mobile  missile  targeting  operations  in  a  vvartime  environment  differ  significant¬ 
ly  from  the  requirements  for  monitoring  treaty-limited  items  in  a  peacetime 
arms  control  context.  The  Gulf  experience  underscored  the  premium  that  a  crisis 
places  on  precise  and  timely  intelligence  data,  and  it  also  demonstrated  how 
limited  understanding  of  ti  target  set  can  substantially  degrade  detection  capa¬ 
bilities.  US  efforts  to  monitor  START,  however,  will  be  somewhat  facilitated 
by  a  familiar,  less  time-urgent  collection  environment,  regardless  of  the  political 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  forrner  Soviet  Union. 

A  close  study  of  START  mobile  missile  provisions  also  reveals  that 
the  treaty  significantly  limits  any  adverse  impact  on  US  monitoring  capa¬ 
bilities  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  SS-25  deployments  or  operations. 
START  tightly  restricts  mobile  missile  basing  and  deployment  practices  and 
mandates  notification  of  certain  SS-25  activities  and  changes  in  data  related 
to  deployed  SS-25s  and  associated  facilities.  The  treaty  also  includes  coopera¬ 
tive  measures  and  inspections  that  are  designed  to  enhance  monitoring  con¬ 
fidence.  All  of  these  provisions  are  applicable  to  the  January  1993  US-Russian 
START  II  accord,  which  is  directly  linked  to  the  START  framework.  Further¬ 
more,  practical  considerations  beyond  START  will  create  disincentives  for 
large-scale  changes  to  the  SS-25  force. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  US  ability  to  monitor  SS-25s  under  START, 
it  is  useful  to  return  to  the  basic  issue  of  the  US  intelligence  capability  against 
mobile  missiles,  using  the  Iraqi  experience  as  a  case  study. 
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The  Iraqi  Mobile  Missile  Intelligence  Challenge 


The  Iraqi  A1  Hussein— or  Scud — medium-range  ballistic  missile  was 
a  key  coalition  target  during  the  Gulf  War.  The  A1  Hussein  is  a  liquid-fueled 
system  with  an  approximate  range  of  600  kilometers  and  a  500-kilogram 
high-explosive  warhead  with  a  circular  error  probable  of  about  1000  meters. 
The  missile’s  inaccuracy  and  limited  payload  restricted  Iraqi  use  of  the  A1 
Hussein  in  both  the  Iran-Iraq  and  Gulf  wars  to  striking  large  urban  targets  and 
population  centers.  By  comparison,  the  SS-25  is  intended  for  use  against 
specific  military  targets.' 

The  A1  Hussein  and  the  SS-25  do  share  some  similarities,  however. 
Both  are  road-mobile  descendants  of  the  Soviet  Scud-B,  the  first  modern 
tactical  ballistic  missile  that  dates  from  the  1950s.  The  Al  Hussein  is  a 
single-warhead,  Iraqi-constructed  missile  that  is  made  from  the  parts  of 
several  Soviet-supplied  Scud-B  missiles.  The  SS-25  also  has  a  single  warhead 
but  it  is  a  more  modern,  technologically  advanced  strategic  system. 

Both  types  of  missile  are  also  subject  to  some  similar  operational 
practices  that  are  designed  to  promote  force. survivability.  For  the  Al  Hussein, 
these  include  long-duration  field  deployments,  frequent  and  prompt  reloca¬ 
tion  following  launch,  reload  and  refire  capability,  and  extensive  deception 
techniques  Including  camouflage  and  concealment.  Available  information 
suggests  that  SS-25  forces  operate  in  a  similar  manner.’  Iraqi  operational 
practices  successfully  degraded  US  intelligence  performance  during  the  Gulf 
War,  despite  a  substantial  reconnaissance  effort  to  locate  Al  Hussein  mobile 
launchers. 


The  United  States  used  a  large  number  and  variety  of  national  and 
tactical  intelligence  assets  to  support  the  coalition  targeting  effort  against  the 
Iraqi  missile  force.  US  reconnaissance  satellites  reportedly  provided  exten¬ 
sive  support  to  military  operations  and  bomb  damage  assessments.'*  One 
important  asset  used  to  detect  Iraqi  missile  launches  was  the  Defense  Support 
Program  satellite,  a  missile  warning  vehicle  equipped  with  infrared  sensors 
to  detect  launch  ignition  or  the  rocket  plume  of  a  missile’s  trajectory  during 
flight.’  In  addition  to  satellite  systems,  approximately  15  percent  of  coalition 
aircraft  were  used  to  search  for  mobile  missile  units.*  Surveillance  of  sus¬ 
pected  Al  Hussein  operating  and  launch  areas  helped  to  detect  missile  activity 


and  launches  and  passed  targeting  information  to  F-1 1 1,  F-L5,  F-16,  and  A- 10 


fighter  aircraft.’  Key  platforms  included 


the  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 


System  (AWACS),  the  TR-1  and  RF-4  tactical  reconnaissance  aircraft,  and 
the  E-8A  Joint  Surveillance  Target  Attack  Radar  System  (JSTARS).*  It  also 


was  reported  that  US  and  British  special  operations  forces  were  inserted 
behind  enemy  lines  to  halp  locate  and  target  mobile  missile  units.’  Special 


Forces  evidently  helped  to  coordinate  air  strikes  against  mobile  launchers  by 
identifying  them  with  hand-held  laser  devices.'® 
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Despite  this  level  of  effort,  the  Iraqi  mobile  missile  forces  were 
extremely  difficult  targets  to  locate  and  destroy.  Based  on  warning  and  launch 
impact  data  received  from  reconnaissance  assets,  the  US  Patriot  air  defense 
system  was  targeted  against  incoming  Scuds  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel.  Yet 
the  US  Army  believes  that  only  about  ten  missiles  were  actually  destroyed." 
The  use  of  intelligence  assets  to  support  targeting,  however,  appears  to  have 
helped  the  coalition  suppress  the  missile  threat.  An  initial  Iraqi  average  of 
four  A1  Hussein  launches  per  day  was  reduced  to  an  average  of  one  launch 
per  day  after  armed  reconnaissance  patrols  were  increased  in  the  second  week 
of  the  war.'"  The  coalition’s  inability  to  halt  Iraqi  missile  launches  completely, 
however,  reflects  the  difficulties  associated  with  locating  the  mobile  targets. 
In  particular,  Iraqi  deception  practices,  communications  security,  and  the 
desert  environment  all  complicated  detectiomefforts. 

The  Iraqi  deception  effort  associated  with  mobile  missiles  used  many 
Soviet-style  techniques.”  For  example,  A1  Hussein  launches  usually  occurred 
at  night,. under  the  cover  of  darkness.  TheTew  launches  that  did  take  place  in. 
the  early  morning -hours  were  conducted  under  cloud  cover  to  minimize 
detection  by  coalition  reconnaissance  assets.  The  Iraqis  also  adeptly  used 
dummy  launch  sites  and  decoy  missiles.  Some  sophisticated  dummy  sites,  for 
example,  used  heat  generators. to  simulate  active  missile  engines.  The  Iraqis 
also  constructed  a.  network  of  drive-through  trenches  that  might  have  served 
as  dummy  hide  positions.''*  These  sites,  most  likely  intended  to  confuse  US 
targeting  efforts,  were  covered  by  metal  plates  and  a  layer  of  camouflage 
netting.  The  metal  plates  probably  were  intended  to  simulate  hide  positions 
for  missiles  or  missile-related  equipment,  thereby  attracting  and  wasting  US 
fire  assets.'^ 

Iraqi  use  of  strict  communications  security  during  missile  launch 
procedures  might  also  have  complicated  coalition  targeting  efforts. The 
coalition  expected  to  be  able  to  intercepl  radar  signals  during  the  final  stages 
of  launch  preparations,  which  would  be  tipped  off  by  tlie  release  of  weather 
balloons  to  collect  meteorological  data  for  missile  calibration.  Instead,  the 
Iraqis  evidently  maintained  complete  radio  silence.  The  lack  of  electronic 


Iraqi  deception  practices,  communications 
security,  and  the  desert  en  vironment  all 
complicated  missile  detection  efforts. 
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signatures  suggests  that  the  Iraqis  might  have  relied  on  the  use  of  previous 
missile  launch  trajectories  instead  of  balloons  for  missile  calibration. ’’ 

Surprisingly,  the  desert  background  also  complicated  US  efforts  to 
detect  mobile  missiles.  A  number  of  Gulf  War  commentators  assumed  that  the 
A1  Hussein’s  desert  surroundings  would  facilitate  missile  detection,  especially 
compared  to  the  problems  posed  by  the  forested  terrain  in  which  SS-25s 
operate.’*  While  the  de.sert  offered  a  less-canopied  terrain  in  which  to  hide 
mobile  missiles,  the  Iraqis  successfully  complicated  coalition  targeting  efforts 
by  making  the  most  of  their  surroundings,  typically  by  using  broken  ground  and 
groves  of  trees  to  provide  cover.  Destroyed  vehicles  and  equipment  also  compli¬ 
cated  detection  by  providing  additional  clutter.  General  Norman  Schwarzkopf 
and  others  noted  that  pinpointing  mobile  launchers  in  the  desert  was  like  the 
proverbial  search  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack.’® 

Despite  a  focused  targeting  operation  that  used  a  substantial  number 
and  varietyof  intelligence  resources  to  detect  Jraqi  mobile  missile  launchers, 
the  outcome  of  the  coalition  effort  was  mixed.  Iraq-  continued  to  launch 
missiles  against  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia,  albeit-at  a  diminished  rate, -through¬ 
out  the  duration  of  the  war.  One  strike  against  US  forces  in  Dhahran  in  late 
February  resulted  in  28  deaths  and  100  injuries.^  Thus,  the  A1  Hussein  forces 
managed  .tp-evadc  even  the  most  sophisticated  of  US  intelligence  detection 
and  targeting  capabilities. 

Wartime  Targeting  Versus  Arms  Control  Monitoring 

Although  the  A1  Hussein  and  the  SS-25  share  some  similarities,  one 
should  not  infer  from  the  coalition  targeting  effort  against  the  Iraqi  force  that 
the  United  States  is  incapable  of  verifying  Russian  compliance  with  START 
mobile  missile  provisions.  This  is  the  case  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  United 
States  knew  less  about  Iraqi  missiles  than  it  does  about  the  Russian  SS-25 
force.  Second,  requirements  for  wartime  targeting  and  peacetime  arms  control 
monitoring  differ  greatly  in  terms  of  the  type,  specificity,  and  timeliness  of 
information  required. 

Comparing  Knowledge  Bases 

The  hunt  for  IraqIScuds  in  the  Gulf  War  represents  the  first  time  a 
modern  intelligence  infrastructure  was  used  to  target  mobile  missiles  in  a 
wartime  environment.^'  By  compari.son.  the  US  intelligence  community  has 
monitored  the  SS-25  since  its  initial  deployment  in  the  mid-1980s.  Before 
then,  the  intelligence  community  had  acquired  considerable  expertise  in 
monitoring  the  Soviet  road-mobile  SS-20,  subsequently  banned  under  the  INF 
Treaty.  Judging  from  the  information  released  over  the  past  several  years  in 
the  Department  of  Defense’s  publication  Soviet  Military  Power,  it  appears 
that  the  intelligence  community  follows  all  aspects  of  the  SS-25  life  cycle 
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One  should  not  infer  from  the  coalition  targeting 
effort  against  Iraq  that  the  United  States  is 
incapable  of  verifying  Russian  compliance  with 
START  mobile  missile  provisions. 


from  planning  for  acquisition,  through  research  and  development,  to  produc¬ 
tion  and  deployment. 

In  contrast  to  its  knowledge  of  the  SS-25  threat,  the  US  intelligence 
community  apparently  lacked  familiarity  with  the  doctrinal,  organizational, 
technical,  and  operational  details  of  the  Iraqi  missile  systems.  A  Pentagon 
report  to  Congress  on  the  Gulf  War  indicated  that  the  intelligence  profile  on 
Iraqi  rhobile  missiles  and  other  equipment  was  prepared  from  scratch  during 
mobilization  for  Operation  Desert  Shield;^’  The  intelligence  community  fo¬ 
cused  oh-collecting  information  about  Iraqi  weapon  research  programs,  mis¬ 
sile  capabilities  and  characteristics,  and  military  facilities. 

During  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm,  the  intelligence 
community  was  unable  to  establish  the  exact  number  of  Iraqi  mobile  missiles 
and  launchers.  US  intelligence  agencies  estimated  that  the  Iraqis  had  30  fixed 
launchers,  more  than  20  mobile  launchers,  and  from  300  to  1000  missiles  at 
the  out.set  of  the  war.’^  General  Schwarzkopf,  however,  remarked  that  “we 
went  into  this  with  some  intelligence  estimates  [about  Iraqi  missile  forces] 
that  .  .  .  I  have  since  come  to  believe  were  either  grossly  inaccurate  or  our 
pilots  are  lying  through  their  teeth. ”'■* 

Wartime  and  Peacetime  Requirements 

The  Iraqi  experience  also  differs  from  the  SS-25  arms  control  moni¬ 
toring  problem  because  the  intelligence  requirements  to  support  an  arms 
controlagreement  differ  substantially  from  those  to  support  crisis  or  wartime 
conditions.  During  wartime,  intelligence  collection  is  focused  on  the  use  of 
mobile  missiles  on  the  battlefield.  Perishable  information  about  the  number 
of  deployed  systems,  their  status,  and  their  locations  at  any  given  time  must 
reach  military  commanders  in  a  time-urgent  fashion.  Locational  data  must  be 
accurate  enough  to  support  targeting  against  launch  and  support  units  or 
command  and  control  elements.  Moreover,  military  leaders  need  timely  battle 
damage  assessments  andknowledgeofchanges  in  the  enemy’s  order=  of  battle. 

During  peacetime,  however,  the  intelligence  problem  is  broader- 
based.  There  is  no  requirement  for  precise  and  timely  information  about  the 
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exact  location  of  treaty-limited  missiles  and  launchers.  Instead,  the  intel¬ 
ligence  community  focuses  on  changes  in  force  status  and  readiness,  force- 
size  estimates,  and  system  characteristics,  doctrine,  and  operations.  The 
intelligence  community  is  able  to  monitor  compliance  with  arms  control  treaty 
provisions,  moreover,  by  observing  daily  activities  at  missile  production, 
testing,  deployment,  training,  and  maintenance  facilities.  The  objective  is  to 
detect  anomalous  behavior  related  to  the  size,  capability,  and  status  of  the 
force.^'^  The  purpose  of  this  type  of  monitoring  is  to  gain  confidence  over  time 
that  a  country  is  not  violating  the  treaty  in  any  militarily  significant  way. 

Monitoring  START 

The  basic  START  requirements  for  monitoring  the  deployed  SS-25 
force  include  verifying  compliance  with  numerical  limits  on  road-mobile 
missiles  and  launchers  and  detecting  any  cheating  activity.'*  National  techni¬ 
cal  means  will  play  the  primary  role  in  satisfying  these  requirements.  Treaty 
provisions  such  as  .mandatory  data  exchanges  and  notifications,  basing  and 
movement -restrictions,  inspections,  and  cooperative  measures  will  support 
US  monitoring  efforts  and  effectively  complicate.any  Russian  noncompliance 
activities.  This  verificatiomregime  will  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain 
a  robust  intelligence  base  on.the  SS-25  force,  even  if  Russia  alters  SS-25  force 
structure  or  operations. 

The  SS-25  force  will  undergo  some  changes.  The  May  1992  Lisbon 
Protocol  to  START,  signed  by  the  four  republics  with  strategic  missile  forces, 
designates  Russia  as  the  sole  nuclear  successor  of  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  commits  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kazakhstan  to  accede  to  the  Nonprolifera¬ 
tion  Treaty  as  non-nuclear  states.”  The  two  SS-25  divisions  that  are  deployed 
in  Belarus  will  be  relocated  to  Russia  by  30  December  1994,  which  will 
increase  Russian  SS-25  deployments  to  ten  divisions.”  This  probably  will 
involve  the  construction  of  new  bases  and  possibly  some  alteration  of  SS-25 
operations,  both  of  which  could  temporarily  complicate  US  monitoring  ef¬ 
forts.  START  IPs  ban  on  multiple-warhead  IGBMs,  which  include  the  heavy 
SS-18  rCBM  and  the  rail-mobile  SS-24  ICBM,  suggests  that  the  SS-25,  and 
an  improved  SS-25  follow-on,  are  likely  to  become  the  primary  elements  of 
the  Russian  IGBM  force.  Russia  would  be  able  to  field  many  more  than  the 
288  SS-25s  it  currently  has  deployed — up  to  1100  warheads  on  1 1 00  deployed 
SS-25s.  Severe  budgetary  constraints,  of  course,  could  make  it  difficult  for 
Russia  to  invest  in  the  production,  training,  security  measures,  and  building 
materials  needed  to  make  such  changes  possible.  But  even  if  radical  changes 
in  SS-25  force  structure  and  operations  did  occur,  several  START  treaty 
provisions  (that  are  also  applicable  to  START  0)  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  rebuild  its  SS-25  intelligence  collection  base  and  to  preservea  strong 
monitoring  capability. 
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Data  and  Notifications 

One  key  treaty  provision  is  a  mandatory  data  exchange  that  includes 
detailed  information  on  the  number  and  location  of  deployed  SS-25s.  An 
initial  data  exchange  on  strategic  forces  took  place  after  START  was  signed. 
An  update  will  occur  30  days  after  the  treaty  enters  into  force,  and  regular- 
updates  will  occur  approximately  every  six  months  thereafter.  The  United 
States  will  verify  the  accuracy  of  SS-25  data  with  inspections  of  SS-25 
facilities.  Russia  is  obligated  to  notify  the  United  States  of  any  changes  in  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  data,  including  the  number  of  SS-25s  and 
their  locations.  When  the  SS-25s  in  Belarus  are  relocated  to  Russia,  Russia 
must  provide  site  diagrams  and  photographs  of  any  new  bases  that  are  opened 
to  accommodate  the  forces. 

Basing  and  Movement  Restrictions 

One  concern  resulting  from  the  Gulf  War  experience  is  that  the 
SS-25s.are  deployed  in  an  area  many  times  larger  than  the  localized- regions 
in  which  the  .Iraqi  A1  Husseins  operated.^'-'  A  peacetime  situationls  easier  to 
verify,  however,  because. most  of  the  SS-25  force  remains  in  garrison  during 
non-alert  conditions.^®  The  treaty  also  facilitates  verification  by  imposing  a 
number  of  basing.restrictions-on  the-fofce..Eor:example,  SS-25s  may  be  based 
only  in  identified  restricted  areas,  which  may  be  no  larger  than  five  square 
kilometers  and  which  may  contain  no  more  than  ten  SS-25  missiles  and  their 
launchers.  The  number  of  fixed  structures  situated  witlnn  the  restricted  area, 
moreover,  may  not  exceed  the  number  of  SS-25s  based  there.  SS-25s  may 
leave  the  restricted  area  for  relocations  or  exercise  dispersals,  but  these  types 
of  movement  are  subject  to  strict  requirements  including  pre-  and  post¬ 
movement  notifications,  time  limits  to  complete  the  activity,  and  annual 
quotas.  In  addition,  START  predefines  the  areas  where  SS-25s  may  be  legally 
located  when  they  depart  their  garrison  for  routine  activity.  This  area  is  known 
as  the  deployment  area,  which  surrounds  the  restricted  area.  The  deployment 
area  may  cover  up  to  125,000  square  kilometers  per  division.  Although  this 
is  a  sizable  area,  the  deployment  area  does  provide  the  intelligence  community 
with  a  bounded  region  within  which  to  search  for  mobile  missiles.®'  Road- 
mobile  ICBMs  may  leave  the  deployment  area  only  for  relocations,  which 
require  notification.”  The  sighting  of  any  missile  outside  the  deployment  area 
boundary  without  prior  notification  would  provide  relatively  unambiguous 
proof  of  illegal  activity. 

Inspections  and  Cooperative  Measures 

Inspections,  another  key  provision,  are  designed  to  help  verify  the 
accuracy  of  data,  supplement  coverage  by  national  technical  means,  and 
complicate  evasion  activities.  Baseline  inspections  will  confirm  the  initial 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  data,  and  1 5  annual  data  update  inspections 
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will  help  to  verify  any  changes.  If  new  SS-25  facilities  are  opened  to  accom¬ 
modate  any  divisions  moved  from  Belarus  to  Russia,  for  example,  then  the 
United  States  will  have  the  right  to  conduct  new  facility  inspections  as  well 
as  close-out  inspections  to  verify  the  elimination  of  the  old  bases.  Conver¬ 
sion/elimination  inspections  are  also  permitted  to  confirm  the  destruction  of 
SS-25  missiles  and  launchers.  Inspections  may  also  take  place  following  an 
exercise  dispersal  to  ensure  that  the  actual  number  of  SS-25s  does  not  exceed 
the  number  of  SS-25s  declared  for  the  base  in  question. 

Open  displays  of  SS-25  launchers  at  road-mobile  missile  bases,  a 
START  cooperative  measure,  will  also  help  the  intelligence  community  to 
monitor  the  nunibeivof  missiles  atJGBM  garrisons  by  increasing  the  visibility 
of  the  force.  The  United  States  may  request  an  open  display  of  up  to  25 
launchers  or  ten  percent  of  the  entire  force,  whichever  is  larger.  During  an 
open  display,  thereof  of  the  SSt25  single-bay  garages  must  remain  open, and 
the  launchers  must  be  located  either  halfway  outside  their  garages  or  adjacent 
to  them  so  that  the  SS-25s  are  readily  visible  to  satellite  reconnaissance. 
Concealment-measures  are  prohibitedrduring  a  display,  which  could  last  up  to 
seven-hours. 

The  United  States  currently  possesses  a  strong  intelligence  base  on 
the  number.andrdeployment  practices  of  SS-25s.  Assuming  that  Russia. does 
not  change  SS-25  standard  operating  procedures  in  peacetime,  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  successfully  verify  the  quantitative  restrictions  on 
deployed  road-mobile  ICBMs.  Ghanges-in  deployment  practices  thatmiight 
adversely  affect  US  monitoring  capabilities — at  least  in  the  shortnerm — in¬ 
clude  the  deployment  of  SS-25s  outside  of  declared  deployment  areas,  or  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  SS-25s  out  of  their  garrisons  atiany  one  time.  These 
types  of  activities,  however,  would  violate  the  treaty.  In  crisis  or  wartime,  of 
course,  it  is  likely  that  SS-25  deployment  practices  would  change  in  order  to 
impede  US  targeting  efforts. 

Lessons  Learned 

One  important  lesson  from  the  Gulf  War  is  that  effective  mobile 
missile  monitoring  in  peacetime  or  targeting  during  war  requires  a  long-term 
collection  effort  to  create  a  .sound  intelligence  base  and  improve  target 
familiarity.  US  knowledge  of  the  SS-25,  supplemented  with  reslrielive  treaty 
provisions  and  inspections,  will  enhance  the  role  of  national  technical  means 
in  START  verification.  Although  a  targeting  mission  requires  more  accurate 
information  about  the  number,  status,  and  location  of  deployed  systems  and 
their  support  units,  a  high  degree  of  familiariLy  with  peacetime  force  size  and 
deployment  and  training  practices  can  be  invaluable  during  wartime.  In  Iraq, 
coalition  forces  might  have  fared  better  against  tlie  AlTIussein  threat  iTthey 
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had  had  a  robust  knowledge  base  similar  to  that  developed  for  Soviet  mobile 
missiles. 

Another  key  factor  is  time.  The  speed  with  which  intelligence  data 
must  be  disseminated  to  support  a  targeting  operation  differs  significantly  from 
thatneeded  to  support  arms  control  verification.  Effective  Iraqi  use  of  deception 
techniques,  communications  security,  and  the  desert  terrain  reduced  the  coali¬ 
tion’s  ability  to  detect,  and  thus  target,  the  A1  Hussein  units  before  missile 
launch.  In  peacetime,  arms  control  monitoring  does  not  require  time-critical 
data  dissemination.  Instead,  evidence  is  gathered  in  a  more  cooperative  environ¬ 
ment  with  the  objective  of  building  confidence  in  force  monitoring  over  an 
extended  period.  Thus,  even  if  it  were  feasible  for,  the  Russians  to  implement 
significantfchanges  to  the  SS-25  force,  they  would  not  permanently  undermine 
US  monitoring  capabilities  under  START. 

Mis  .le  technology  is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  developing 
world.  The  increasing  popularity  of  lohger-rahge  mobile  systems,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  suggests  that.a  dedicated  collection  effort-against  Third-World  missile 
programs  would  have  considerable  utility  to  preclude  problems  in-a. future 
crisis.  Close  attention,  must  tilso  remain  focused  on.Russian  strategic  forces. 
Changes  in-the  deployment,  command-and  control,. force  structure,  doctrine, 
and  operations  of  the  road-mobile  missile  force  might:  be  inevitable.  The 
United  States  must  continue  its  monitoring  effort.  to  preserve  the  soundness 
of  its  verification  capability  under  START  as  well  as  to  ensure  a  timely 
response  in  the  event  of  crisis  instability. 
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Environmental  Compliance: 
Implications  for  Senior 
Commanders 

WIEEMM  MLMER 


Defense  and:thc.enviromneju  is  not  an  eithcr/or  proposition.  To  choose 
between  ihem-is  impossible  in  this:real=world-of  serious  defense-threats 
and=genuine  environmental  concerns. 

—  Secrctary  of-Pcfensc- Dick  Cheney,  195)0’ 


Three  recent  criminabpiosecutions  of  Ariny  personner  for  envirohmental 
crimes  underscoreulie  serious  consequences  that  can  attend  environnien- 
tat  violations.  In  t/.5.  v.  Carr  a  Federal;  jury  convicted  an  Army  civilian 
maintenance  foreman  at.;Fort  Drum  of  criminal  violations  of  the  Superfund 
;Law  for  having  instructed  subordinates  to  dump  and  bury  cans  of  waste  paint.^ 
The  court.sentenced'Mr.  Carr  to  one  year  imprison,  suspendedMhe  sentence, 
and.  ordered  hint  to- serve  one  year  of  supervised  probation.  Mr.  Carr’s 
supervisory  chain  suspended  him  without-  pay  for  one  year  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  case,  then  demoted  hirh  to  a  nohsupervisory  positiomafter  his 
conviction.  In  U.S.  v.  Dee,  a  Federal;  jury  convicted  three  Army  civilian 
scientists  from  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  of  criminal  violations  of  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  f^ccovery  Act  for  failing  to  properly  identify, 
store,  and  dispose  of  hazardous  wastes  generated;  by  their  chemical  weapons 
laboratory.^  0ns  of  the  defendants.  Dr.  Wjlliarh  Dee,  was  the  zpfihcipal  ar¬ 
chitect  of  t.;e  Army’s  binary  chemical  weapons  program.  The  court  sentenced 
each  defendant  to  1000  hours  of  community  service  andui  suspended-sentence 
of  three  yearsprobation.  in  f/.5.v.^(3/tr/ a  Federal  jury  convicted  the  foreman 
of  the  Fort  Meade  wastewater  treatment  plant  of  crirnihal  violations  of  the 
Glean  Water  Act  for  failing  to  conduct  required  sarhpling  and-tests  and  for 
submitting  false  test  feports.'’  The  coufusentehced:Mr.  Pond  to  eight  months 
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in  prison  and  four  months  in-house  detention  to  be  followed  by  one  year  of 
supervised  probation  and  monetary  restitution. 

How  can  Army  leaders  avoid  having  these  unhappy  outcomes  visited 
upon  either  themselves  or  their  subordinates?  This  essay  will  undertake  to 
explain  how. 

The  Army  is  committed  to  environmental  compliance  in  its  opera¬ 
tions  to  a  degree  that  would  have  shocked  its  leaders  of  20  or  even  15  years 
ago.  The  Secretary  of  Defense’s  statement  at  the  head  of  this  article  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  this  commitmenLextends  to  the  highest  levels  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  have  been 
equally  direct  in  their  guidance  regarding  environmental  compliance:  “Al¬ 
though  the  primary  mission  of  the  United  States  Army  is  national  defense,  we 
are  committed  to  protecting  our  environment  and  conserving  our  natural 
resource  heritage  both  for  ourselves  and  future  generations.”’  This  commit¬ 
ment  to  environmental  compliance  may  intimidate  many  of  today’s  Army 
leaders  who  know  of  environmental  law  as  a  strange  mixture  of  ominous 
acronyms  (CERCLA,  RCRA,  NEPA,  TOSGA)  and  who  have  heard  such 
stories  of  the  dire  consequences  of  noncompliance  as  those  above. 

Environmental  compliance  obligations  arise  in  many  contexts.  The 
installation  commander  typically  runs  a  number  of  operations  that  come 
complete  with  a.range  of  environmental  compliance  obligations.  These  opera¬ 
tions  include  wastewater  treatment  plants,  boiler  plants,  drinking  water  sys¬ 
tems,  solid  waste  disposal,  range  operations,  and  removal  of  hazardous  wastes 
such  as  asbestos,  to  name  some  of  the  more  obvious.  Perhaps  the  obligations 
of  the  lower-level  leader  are  not  so  obvious,  but  they  are  real.  Motor  pool 
operations  generate  hazardous  wastes  in  the  form  of  used  oil  and  other 
lubricants  and  solvents  that  must  be  collected,  labeled,  stored,  and  disposed 
of  properly.  POL  supply  points  require  spill  prevention  and  control  plans,  spill 
reports,  and  proper  maintenance  and  record-keeping  procedures.  Army  instal¬ 
lations  have  recycling  programs  for  paper,  waste  oil,  lead,  brass,  and  other 
materials.  Army  leaders  are  responsible  for  sanitation  and  waste  disposal 
during  field  exercises  and  other  deployments.  A  leader’s  failure  to  attend  to 
the  details  of  proper  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  can  impair  installation 
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operations,  as  Fort  Polk  discovered  to  its  sorrow  when  JP-4  aviation  fuel 
flushed  into  the  sewage  treatment  plant,  destroyed  the  plant’s  ability  to  treat 
wastewater,  and  led  to  violations  of  the  plant’s  discharge  permit.*  Because 
environmental  compliance  obligations  have  become  such  an  integral  part  of 
the  Army’s  operational  mission,  leaders  must  become  familiar  with  the  nature 
of  this  system  and  its  requirements. 

What  Is  Environmental  Law? 

•  It  Is  a  Product  of  the  Legislative  Process 

Environmental  law  is  primarily  statutory,  meaning  that  a  legislative 
body  has  determined  what  needs  protection;  what  kind  of  protection  is  re¬ 
quired;  who  ought  to  be  subject  to  environmental  standards;  and  the  penalties 
for  violations.  Its  statutory  natureis  the  system’s  strength,  since  only  a  broad 
societal:  con.scnsus  could  bring  about  significant  change.  But  this  statutory 
aspcctalso  entails  telling:  weaknesses  since  our  nation’sbody  of  environmen¬ 
tal  law  was  passed  piecemeal.  Over  time.  Congress  has -addressed  separate 
problems  such  as  air-pollution:(Clean  Air  Act); -watcr  pollution  (Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control^  Act  or  Clean  Water  Act);  and  hazardous  waste  sites  (the 
Superfund  Law,  known  formally  as  the  Comprehensive  Envirpnrnental  Re¬ 
sponse-Compensation  and-Liability  Act,  or  GERCLA).  ThiS:fragmented  ap¬ 
proach  ha_s  resulted  in  a  variety  of  environmental  protection,  laws,  each 
fepresentihg.a  separate  set  of  political  and.technical  Judgments  tharfrequently 
have  little  relationship  to  one  another.’  Thus  ouivexisting.environmental  laws 
constitute  an  uneasy  alliance,  not  unlike  a  coalition  government  of  moderate 
leftists  and  centrists.  They  may  share  the  same  ultimate  goal,  but  each 
represents  a  slightly  or  even  markedly  different  approach  to  achieving  that 
end.  Army  leaders  and  their  staffs  must  monitor  installation  operations  ac¬ 
cording  to  standards,  requirements,  and  procedures  that  vary  with  the  type  of 
pollutant  each  operation  is  generating.* 

The  several  executive  agencies  charged  with  implementing  and  en¬ 
forcing  this  system  of  laws,  principally  the  US  Environmental:  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  and  state  environmental  regulatory  agencies,  further  compli¬ 
cate  the  system  as  they  tend  to  compartmentalize  thennselves  along  the  lines 
of  the  laws  they  are  implementing.’  Thu.s  Army  leaders  are  likely  to  deal  with 
one  regulatory  official  regarding  air  quajily  permits,  another  regarding  waste- 
water  treatment  plant  operations,  and  another  regarding  hazardous  waste 
programs.  Unfortunately,  our  system  of  environmental  laws  has  made  one- 
stop  shopping  for  environmental  compliance  impossible  in-most  states. 

These  same  executive  agcncics  havc  added  to  the  complex  naturc  of 
environmental  law  with  their  ownibodie.s  of  regulations  that  further  interpret 
the  requirements  of  the  statutes  pttssed  by  the  legislatures.  These  regulations 
have  the  force  of  law  and  are  as  enforceable  as  the  statutes  themselves.” 
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The  system  of  environmental  laws  is  thus  not  a  coherent  whole,  but 
rather  a  series  of  legislative  judgments  and  executive  interpretations  about  the 
appropriate  approach  to  each  specific  type  of  pollution.  Army  leaders  as  a  result 
confront  great  complexity  in  implementing  the  requirements  of  this  system. 

•  Environmental  Law  Is  Recent 

Considering  how  broadly  our  system  of  environmental  laws  has 
affected  life  in  the  Army  and  in  the  nation  in  general — influencing  everything 
from  where  we  can  conduct  maneuver  training  to  the  contents  of  our  underarm 
deodorant — one  might  assume  that  it  has  been  with  us  for  many  years.  But 
this  system  is  very  young,  with  most  of  our  existing  federal  environmental 
laws  dating  back  only  to  the  early  1970s." 

The  fact  that  our  environmental  laws  are  recent  has  several  significant 
implications  for  Army  leaders.  These  laws  were  in  many  ways  experimental, 
since  they  imposed  controls  for  the  first  time.  The  same  lawmaking  bodies  that 
created  the  statutes  and  implementing  regulations  have  amended  them  repeated¬ 
ly,  refining  their  experimental  approaches  to  pollution  control.''  Army  leaders 
can  expect  to  confront  difficulties  in  managing  environmental  compliance 
programs  caused  in  part  by  regulatory  agencies  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
ehanges  in  their  own  authorizing  statutes  or  with  the  state  of  environmental 
technology  and  science.”  Army  leaders  must  respond  to  the  flux  in  environmen¬ 
tal  laws  by  creating  a  command  climate  that  accommodates  this  constant  change 
in  the  environmental  compliance  system.  Such  a  climate  will  include  seeking 
out  and  funding  training  opportunities  for  the  installation’s  environmental 
management,  legal,  safety,  and  industrial  hygiene  staff.  Likewise,  Army  leaders 
must  recognize  the  need  for  periodic  refresher  training  for  members  of  their 
commands  whose  duties  include  environmentally  sensitive  operations  such  as 
vehicle  maintenance,  POL  handling,  and  ammunition  disposal. 

Finally,  these  comparatively  new  laws  and  their  implementing  reg¬ 
ulations  can  lead  to  delays  in  obtaining  the  approvals  required  for  complying 
with  the  law  in  a  particular  situation.  The  often-untested  techniques  available 
for  responding  to  a  unique  pollution  prevention  situation  lead  to  a  predictable 
institutional  inertia.  Higher  commands  may  prove  unwilling  to  approve  a  new 
approach  until  they  have  subjected  it  to  a  lengthy  staffing  and  review  process. 
The  regulatory  agency  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  at  the  installation  level 
will  face  the  same  dilemma  through  its  supervisory  chain.  If  the  tried  and  true 
methods  do  not  apply  in  a  given  situation.  Army  leaders  are  likely  to  find 
themselves  picking  their  way  through  a  minefield  of  vague  or  even  conflicting 
guidance  from  regulators  and  highercommand  and  staff  elements. 

As  our  system  of  environmental  law  matures,  and  it  is  doing  so 
quickly,  regulatory  agencies  and  the  military  are  developing  greater  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  range  of  issues  and  options  involved  in  a  given  pollution  control 
situation.  As  we  confront  fewer  “first  times”  in  our  environmental  compliance 
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issues,  we  will  find  the  solutions  more  readily,  and  the  compliance  process 
will  become  less  contentious  and  frustrating. 

•  Environmental  Law  Is  Technology-Based 

Our  system  of  environmental  laws  relies  hesivily  on  science  and 
technology  to  accomplish  its  mission.  For  example,  the  statutes  and  their 
implementing  regulations  rely  on  scientific  studies  to  establish  standards  for 
acceptable  levels  of  pollutants.*'’  The  discharge  permit  a  state  grants  to  an 
installation  wastewater  treatment  planl  under  the  Glean  Water  Act  provides  a 
typical  example.  The  discharge  permit  will  give  numeric  limits,  expressed  in 
seven-  and  30-day  arithmetic  means  and  amounts  per  liter,  for  the  constituents 
of  a  plant’s  wastewater  discharge.  The  state  will  set  these  limits  based  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  technology  the  plant  uses  to  treat  wastewater.  The  permit  will 
also  specify  monitoring,  testing,  and  reporting  requirements.  Every  one  of  these 
numeric  limits,  tests,  and  reports  constitutes  a  legally  enforceable  obligation. 

The  technical  nature  of  environmental,  law  with  its  scientific  and 
technology-based  compliance  standards  can  cause  apprehension.  But  Army 
leaders  confronting  a  pollution  compliance:problem  quickly  develop  a  work¬ 
ing  familiarity  with  the  scientific  and  technological  issue.s  involved  in;  the 
problem.  Every  installation  has  staff  officers  in  the  office  of  the  staff  judge 
advocate  and  environmental  hiariagementiOffice  whose  job  is  to  assist  com¬ 
manders  toidentify  and  resolve  environmental  compliance  issues.  Developing 
a  working  knowledge  of  technical  or  scientific  concepts  as  they  apply  to  an 
environmental  compliance  problem  is  no  different  from  developing  a  working 
knowledge  of  any  other  part  of  an  operational  mission  which  needs  attention. 


•  Environmental  Law  Is  Participatory 

Our  system  of  environmental  laws  boldly  goes  where  no  law  has 
gone  before  in  providing  generous  public  access  to  military  installations  and 
to  military  decisionmaking.  The  system  frequently  opens  the  front  gates  of  an 
Army  installation  and  the  rationale  for  installation  environmental  decisions 
to  public  inspection.  Congress  mandated  this  openness  to  generate  public 
support  for  environmental  actions  through  community  input  in  the  environ¬ 
mental  decisionmaking  proce.ss.'’ 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA)  and  the  Superfund 
Law  are  good  examples  of  this  legislative  tendency.  NEPA  requires  the  now- 


familiar  Environmental  Assessment/Environmental  Impact  Statement  before 


any  federal  action  which  significantly  affects  the  environment. The  regulations 


governing  the  impact  statement  require  public  riotice  and  encourage  public 


involvement  in  evaluatingithe  proposed  project  and  its  alternatives.  This  public 


involvement  can  include  public  meetings,  correspondence  with  uniquely  af¬ 


fected  persons,  and  opportunities  to  submit  written  or  oral  cohinients  regarding 
the  proposed  action.”  The  Army  leader  responsible  for  a  hazardpus  vvastc  site 
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cleanup  under  the  Superfund  Law  must  pubhsh  a  notice  of  the  proposed 
Remedial  Action  Plan  the  Army  intends  to  use  to  accomplish  the  cleanup.  The 
Army  mustprovide  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  written  and  oral  comments  and 
must  hold  a  public  meeting  regarding  the  plan.'* 

This  potentially  high  level  of  public  involvement  iminstallafion-levef 
decisionmaking  can  be  upsetting  to  the  Army  leader  who  is  accustomed  to 
running  his  command  as  a  personal  fiefdom.  Suecess  in  the  public  participa¬ 
tion  component  of  the  Anny’s  environmental  compliance  mission  requires  the 
active  and  effective  involvement  of  the  installation  public  affairs  officer. 

Beyond  the-public  participation  envisioned  in  NEPA  and  Superfund, 
Congress  strongly  believes  in  the  effectiveness  of  permitting  citizens  to  sue 
to  ehforce  the  requirements  of  environmentaf  laws.  Joe  Citizen  may  bring  suit; 
against  any  polluter,  including  milittiry  installations  and  their  leadership,  who 
stands  in- violation  of  environmentaf  protect ioridaws.'’  Congress  eiivisipiied 
the  citizen’s  suit  as  a  goad- to  effective  enforcement;  by  regulatory  agencies 
like  the  EPA  and  as.a  direct  enforcement  tobl  toLe  used  against  polluters.^" 
This  vision  has  come:to  pass  as  concerned  individuals  and-groups  filedafge 
numbers  of  citizen  suits -each  year.  The  citizen  suit, provision  of  dhe  Clean 
Water  Actas-particulaflyipopular,  generating  oveivSSO.lawsuitsLetweend  983 
and  1988.  Ahd.-tliisligure,. impressive  though  it  is,  doesn’t  tell  the  whole  story; 
Just  one-.environinentaPgfoup,. the  NaturafResources  Defense  Couhcily.cfuring. 
1984  issued  L21notices  of  intehuto  sue  under  the  Clean  Water.Aci  citizen  suit- 
sectionsand  ultimately  electelto  file  suit  iivonly  1=3  of  those  cases."' In  J-989 
the  council  used  the  Clean  Water  Act’s  citizenisuil  provisioivto  send'a  notice 
of  intent  to  sue  the  US  Military  Academy  for.  previous  Glean  Water  Act 
violations.^^  The  councihnever  filed  its  threateneddawsuit,os  West  Point  was 
able  to  convince.it  that  the  problems  leading  to  those  past  violationslad  been 
corrected.  Army  leaders  grappling  with  an  environmental^coinpliance  issue 
are  thus  not  insulatedlfom  public  or  judicial  review  of  their  decisionmaking 
and  iriust  in  many  cases  expect  and  provide  for  meaningfuf  involvement  by 
parties  outside.the  installation. 

•  Environmental  Law  Relies  Heavily  on  State  Enforcement 

Although  Congress  clearly  intended  to  m  )ve  out  smartly  iii  attackihg 
pollution  through  the  flurry  of  environmentaf protection  legisiationiupassed 
in  the  19705,  many  of  these  laws  placed  theenforeetiientandJimplementation 
burden  on  the  states.  Commentators  have  referred,  to  this  system=  of  state 
impiemeniation;ahd  enforcemcntfof  federalrStandards,=goais,zand  guidanccfas 
Cooperative  Federalism-or  New  Federalism-.*^ 

But  Gongres-Siiad  to  do  more  than  simply  assign  the  enforceinerit  and 
implementation  missioiv  td-the  states  ifit  wishedilb  giveithe  states  regulatory 
authority  over  military  installations.  Congress  also  waivedTederaf sovereign 
immunity  in  every  environmentaf  protection  statute,  enabling  states  as  well 
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as  citizens  to  sue  military  installations  and;  their  leadership  to  enforce  the 
pollutiondaws."'* 

Congress’s  message  in  these  waiver  provisions  is  blunt:  military 
installations  must  comply  with  all  environmental  laws  just  like  the  glue 
factory  outside  the  gate,  nihe  state  or  local  officials  who  enforce  the  environ- 
mental  laws  against  the  glue  factory  diave  the  legal  authority  to  enforce  the 
same  compliance  standards  against  Army  installations.  Army  leaders  musfcbe 
prepared  to  open  their  installalions  to'state  anddocaUenvironmental  officials 
and  to  cooperate  withfthose  officials  to  resolve  any  compliance  problems  their 
inspections  reveal.’^  The  days  when  the  military  could  retreat  within  its 
reservation  enclaves  and  pursue  its  national  defense  mission:  asdt  saw  fit  are 
Jongvgone.  Congress -has  made  the  states  fulUpartners  in  a  nationaf  defense 
mission  which  includes  environmentaUpfbtectipnjandfpreservaiion. 

•  ■Enviroiinioitdl  Law  Hfts  Teeth 

ks  we  have  seen.  our.  environmentaklaws  have  .tough;  enforcement 
mechanisms  which  rhilitary  installatidns  afc  encountering  \vith  greater,  fre¬ 
quency.  Violations  obenv.ironmental  compliance  obligatioh.S;generairyiexpose 
the  violator  to  civil  ahd.criminabpehalties.andstp-the  ppssibility  dlldiavingub- 
cease  operationsipendirig  resolution  of ahc  viplalioh.  These  degali  sanctipns, 
whether  civil  ox  criminal,  are  Trequently  ikeyed-  to  caclv  day  of  violation, 
making  contihuihg  violations.especially;cpstiy.^‘’ 

Thecourses  thatfederal..and  state:envirohmental  regulatory  agencies 
will  pursue  in  their  early  enforcement effprts  agaihska  facility  are  similar. 
The  agency  will  first  is-sue  a  Notice  of  Viplatioh;  (NOVO;  identifying  the 
alleged  violation  and  requesting  action  to  remedy  the  situation.  This  shbuTd- 
be  the  commander’s  callxo  arrhs  if  he  is  not  already  aware  of  andKvorking  to 
resol  ve  the  problem.  If  the  agency  is  not  satisfied  with;  his  response  do  the 
NOV,  it  vvill;usually  ;issue  a  proposed:Compliance  Agreement  or  Compliance 
Order  which  wilfestablish  specific  objectivesithe  commander  is  responsible 
for  meeting  w i thi n  spec i fied  time  frames."’ 

Ifthe  enforcemehtagency  is  the  ERA  tmd  itis  unsuccessfuf in  getting 
the  federal  violator's  attention  usingilhe  NOV  and  Compliance  Order,  it  wilt 
refer  the  dispute  to  ERA  headquariers  for,  ■resolution  between  ERA  head- 
quartersandpepartmeht  of  the  Army.’*  The’EPAiwillmpt  bring  civifsuitsuipx 
in  mostcases,  levy  civiUpenalties  againsknoncompliant  federaf  facilities.” 

On- the  other  hand,  if  the  frustfatedienfprcenjent  agency  is  a  state 
environmental  regulatoryiagency,  it  will  likelyescalateiitsenforcementefforts 
by  filing  suit  and-  seeking  civil  penalties  or  a  court  order  to  enforce  dts 
ComplianceiQrder.  The  states  are  not,subjectitoithe  same;cphstraJntsnhe*ERA 
imposes  on  itself  andaherefore  have  a; wider  variety  of  enforcemeh&actiphs 
avairablCitpthem.” 
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Prosecutorial  authority  over  crimina!  violations  of  environmental 
laws  rests  principally  with  tlieDepartmeht  of  Justice  andJhe  US  attorneys  in 
the  federal  districts.^'  Eachiof  the  three  criminaliprosecutions  discussed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  were  Jitjgatedrby  US  attorneys.  The  legal  principles 
arising  from  these  cases  and  the  criteria  federal  prosecutors  consider  hi 
deciding  whether  to  prosecute  environmentaf  violations  are  useful>to  Army 
leaders.  They  serve  as  guides  for  implementing  environmental  compliance 
programs  and'for  responding  to  reports  Of  violations. 

Because  environmental  laws-.are  designed'to  protect  the ipublic  from 
dangers  against  which  individuals  cannot  reasonably  protect  themselves,  a 
prosecutor  IS  not  required  to  prove  thatviolatorsknew  their  actions-were  illegal. 
Thetoffehseas.complete  so  long-asuhe  violators,act  voruntarily,4hpwihgithat 
they  are  dealing  vvithihazardous  materials.  Thc’courtsthaticohvicted’the  Aber¬ 
deen  scientists  m  U.S.  ^jQee  was~restating  a^weir-establishedilegal-principre 
whendfifoundJhatimthis.cohtext'-ignorance  ofuhe  law  is'hp  defense;”’^‘This 
principle  d_emoristrates  that;  Arrity  rcajers  who  Tail  to  comply  with  ^khown 
ehyironmentaJ:  compliance  pbligatioro  risk  criminal;, prosecution  even:  when 
they^may  be-uhawafenhatitheir.  acitoiTor  failure  .to- acts.constitutes  ai  cnminal: 
offehse.  ■Furthermore,. Supreme-Coufucas.esTrpm-corporatesettingS-'impry-that 
iPcommandersdnsulateithemservesTrpm'dlscpverihg  such- violations,,  the  “Re- 
sponsible  GOfpofate;0.fficcf”:doctrihe.mayihold;them-cfjminally=resp6nsib!eTp.r 
those  violations. ’'Thus^Armydeaders  responstble.Torenv.irohmentafcompliance 
ignore  or;attempt-tOievade:that-rcsp0iisibility  atitheir.=pcfil. 

WliqtShouldmGdmmqnclerPoZ 


What  course  ought  an  Army  leader  concerned;  with-environmental; 
compliance  pursue  ito  avoid  such:  penalties  as  have  facedipther  violators?  The 
Pepartment  of  JusticeTolicy  Tor.evaluating  environmentalwiolatiohs  provides 
usefunguidance  coneerningibehaviorUhe  lSepartment: wants  to  encourage.  This 
policy  considers  a  number  of  circumstancesivyhich  militate  against  prosecution. 
PidHheiagency  yolimtarily^disclose'thewiolatioh?  Did  theiagencyicodperatc  in 
remcdyihgMhe  violation?  poes  the  agehcy  have  an  active'envirohmeritabmdniT 
torihg  andiCompliahce;program?  HoWipervasive  isJheinoncompliance?;Didjthe 


agency  take  d iscipl inary  action  i tsel f  where  warranted?”  Where  these  factors 
afe^positive,:the:USiattorncy  :jsninlikelyao  seefccrirhihdliihdictments. 

Thedegrcc-QfknowledgethegOvefnmentirnusr'prove-inenvironmen- 
taliprosecutions.andithe’factprsrprosecutors  consider  in  assessing  violations 
suggest  that  Army  leaders  must  mectitwo  fundamentabobligations  to  avpidi 
sanctions  for  environmental:  violations.  First,  such  leadefs  musuact  aff|fm- 
atively  to  ensure  an  effective  environmental;  .monitoring  andi  compliatice 
iprograimis.in  place.  Second;  tliey-mustfespondiprOmptly;ahd;in  good?faithito 
any  violations  uncovered  by  this  inrhouse  ;pfogram;  or  by  envirohjnehtal 
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regulatory  agencies.  The  Army  has  incorporated  these  obligations  into  its 
regulations,  making  them  an  integral  part; of  a  commahder’s  mission.''^ 

Army  leaders/have  a  legal  and  envirpnmental  staff  to  assist  them  in 
implementing  an  effective  environmental  compliance  program.  This  com¬ 
pliance  program  must  include  periodic  environmental  audits.^*’  An  instal¬ 
lation’s  most  recent  audit  and  the  management  plan  developed  to  address 
problems  identified  in  the  audit  ^provide  a  good  place  for  an  incoming  in¬ 
stallation  commander  to  begin.  An  Army  leader  seeking  specific  guidance 
concerning  how  to  iniplement  a  comprehensive  environmental  compliance 
prognxm  wiMind  iLxMhQ  CommqiuIer’s  Guide  10  Environmenial  Compliance, 
which^  is  available  through  the  US  Army  Tpxic  and  .Hazardous  Materials 
Agency.”  Army  Regulations  200-1  and  200-2  contain  further  guidance  in 
defining  a  commander’s  environmental;  compliance  mission.  Army  leaders 
who;are  nOt  installatidh-eommanders  canriise  the  same!iprofessional'staff:  and: 
referehces  to  identify  their  own  environmehtaf compliance  obligations.  They 
can,  for  example,  call;  upon  the  installation,  ehviiohmehtaf  cpordihatof  for 
assistance  ihsidentifyingithe  environmental  compliance  issues  ih.the  opera- 
tions;of:their.subordinateiCpmmahd,.tenant;activity,,orioper;itional  directorate. 

Ehvironmentakcoihpliance.is.acooperative^effpri.  ThisaneansArmy 
leaders  iriiust-ehsufe  thar  staff  members  and;  the  pperational- elements  tliey 
serve-conimunicatew.ithfdne-anotherconcefnihg-environriiental. compliance 
issues.  This.alsoimeahs.reporting  vioiaiidns=Uoienvironmentahreguiatofs  and= 
cooperating  withrtheth  to  :fcmedy  the  problem.  Ariny  leaders  who-trcat;  en^ 
vironmental  compliancetas  an  importahuparhof  their  mission-are  unlikely  to 
feeftheibite  oftour  systcin  of  cnvironmehlal  laws. 

The  Army’.s  commitmenL  to  environmental-  compliance  is  summa- 
rized-in  the  following'sci  of  environmental  quality  goals  published  as  Army 
policy  iii  AR  200-;!  .'* 

•  Demonstrate  leadership  in  protecting  and  improving  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

•  Minimize  environmental  impacts  while  maximizing  readiness. 

•  IntegrateienvironmentaUconsiderations  into  Army  decisionmaking. 

•  Restore  lands  and  waters  damaged  -by  past  Army  waste  disposal 
practices. 

•  Suppprtirccycling  programs  to  conserve  natura|iresoufces  and  min- 
imizeigeneratioh  of  wastes. 

•  Actively  address  envjronmental  quality  issues  in  relations  with 
meighborihgicornmunities. 

This  aggregate  commitmenuis  morc  thah^jusr  a  promise  to  be  good. 
It  obliges  Army  leaders  to  be  environmentally  conscious  dn  their  decision¬ 
making, dir  their  relations  with  the  civilian  community,  iirfield  and  garrison, 
and  in  correctingipasumistakes.  Tliey^itiust  live  vvith  and  ultimately  overcome 
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a  legacy  of  environmental  neglect.  Their  efforts  areuypified-by  the  massive 
restoration  projects  undef'vay  atRocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Twin  Cities  Army 
Ammunition  Plant,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  and  a  Host  of  other  installa¬ 
tions  where  the  Army  has  seriously  damaged  the  environment  impast  oper¬ 
ations.’’  These  undertakings  indicate  that  the  Army  is  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  protecting  the  environmerifcis  an  integral  part  of  its  duty. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  some  commanders  may  yet  be  tenTpted  to 
think,  ‘T  have  a  mission  to  accomplish  and'being  ‘environmentally  conscious’ 
vvould  just?gettin  the  way— I’m  going  to  do  whatTneed  to  doto  getthe  mission 
done.”  But  Army  leaders  cannot  disregard  environmentapcompliahce  'n  the 
name  of  “the  mission.”  Complying  with  laws  and  regulations  that  apply  to 
operations  is  as  mucha  part  of  the  mission  as  anytliing  else.  pr.  pee  honestly 
beHevcdEhe  was  doingdjis-job  and?servihg;the  best  interestS;Of  hi<>*nation5by 
accomplishingdiis,chemical»weapohs;developmenttmissioh  at  Aberdeen:Erov- 
iiig  Ground  vvitjroui-havihg  to  waste  time  with:  the  speity  details  ofiproper 
labeling,  storage,-ahd?disp-Osal  of^hazardous-rsubstances,  Tle-was  wrong,, and; 
he-anddiis.subordihate  supervisorsjpaidiaiheavy  priceTbr  failingitp  recognize 
their  environmental?  compliance  obligations.  Prosecuting  attorneys  wilf  go- 
after  the  senior,  responsible  officiaU  The~next  Miigher.  officiaRaftef  pr.  ?Pee 
woreia:gfeen?uniform?twith:stafs.-oncthe-shQuldefs.  Thatpommandihgjgenerall 
would:-have  ;been,a-defcndant;:hadithe.  EBIiestablishedithatihe  wtiiS-a.ware  of 
and'Tailed  to.acpon-his  kiiovvledge  ofuhe  sloppy  hazardpus  waste  handling 
and  disposaipractices  atpr.pee’sTaciliiies. 

0ur  nation’s  system:oljenvironmentalilaws=imposes-significant;obli- 
gations  on  Army  leaders  and  enfofcesthose  obiigafipnswithipublic'invplve- 
mentdnsenvironmentaPdecisionmakjng  and^state  enforcementiauthprity  over 
federal  militaryinstaiiations.  The  system-isicomp!ex,:but'the'essenfiaKpb|iga- 
tions  of  an  Army  leader  are  basic:  to  ensure  environifientaf  accountability  in 
the|r:operations  andto  respondpffcctively  tpwiolations  oPcompliance,obligar 
tions.  In  cach  case  Army  leaders  can Tookto  the  installation-leyeKenviron- 
mentahmanagement  cells  inthe  engineering.directorate  and  the  pfficeiofthe 
staff  Judge  advocate  for  assistance  tn  sorting  out;  the  technical  and  legaf 
specifics  of  any  compliance  obligation. 

Every  Army  leader  shares  responsibility  for  mecting  the  Army’s 
obligations  and  pursuing  the  Army’s  goals  in  ;fhe  area  of  environmental 
compliance.  It’spartof  the;mission.  EnvifOnmental  compliahcc  is  not  justra 
good  idea  for  its  own  sake.  Tt-S;a  good  way  to  stay  put  of  jail. 


NOTE.S 

tlic  author  wislies  10  iliank  ColonctDcnnis'R.;Hum,  ProfesiorSiewDyciis,  Lieutenant  Cdlonctnaul 
A.  Gapofari.  atul;Major  Adele;Hi  Odegard.  all  of,ihc  faculty  of-ihc  Departinctit  of:Lavy.  US,Military 
Academy,  for  their  advice  andassistance  during  ihc^prcparatioh  ofthis  article. 
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5.  Department  of  the  Army,  Commander's  Guide  lo  Em-ironmenud  Compliance  (Washington;  GPO, 
1989).  p.  3. 

6.  Louisiana  sent- Fort  Polk  a  Notice  of  Intent  to  Suefor  violations  of  the  Glean  Water  Act  in4984. 
Waste  JP-4.jet  fuel  dumped  into  the  post's  sewage  system  had  knocked  out  the  post'sAvastewater  treatment 
platit  by  killing  iheniicrobes  thesystcin  used  to  treat  its  .sewage.  Fort  Polk  avoided  litigatiott  by  reporting 
the  violations  and  constructing  grease/oil  traps  and  a  tertiary  treatment  facility.  Information  P.iper  by 
CaptainAVilliamD.Paliner.  Office  of  the  Staff  Judge  Advocate.  5th  Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Polk,  "Fort 
Polk's  Efforts  to  Correct  Violations  of  Effluent  Disclwrge  Standards,”  1 1  ApriLI985  (on  file  with  author). 

7.  Al  Aim,  “A  DreamnThatiIIasn'tiGome  Truc.''£'/M  7o«;7i(//:(Sepiember-October  1990),  p,  13. 

8.  The  icgislativc  process  can  also-complicate  the  sy.stcm  of  environmental  laws  by  reacting 
precipitously  to  a  pcrccived  nced.  creating  it  statute  which  is  exceptionally  obiuseeven  by.ihe  standards  of 
enviromnemaf statutes.  The  SuperfundiLaw  is  a  case  iirpoint.  Evcnjcoufis  applying  GERCLA  have  been 
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10.  Tlte  regulatory-agcncies  promulgating  ihcse  regulations  arc  acting  pursuant  to  aiiihortty.delcgated 
to-them  by.eithcr  tlie.Presicicnt.or  tlie^Congrcss. 

1 1 .  Only  the  NationaLEnvironmeiitaliPoiicy  Act  of  1969  (iNEPA).  42-U.S.G.  (U.S.. Code)  §§  432l-4.370c 
(1988),  predates  the  1970s.  Other-environmemal  legislation  was-arouiuLprior  to  the  1970s,  particularly  in  tlie 
area  of  air  and  water  pollution,  but  it^proved  singularly  ineffective.  Gongress=passed-the  following; major 
ehvironinental  legislation  in  the  ten  years  from  1970  through  1980;  the  Clean  Air-Act  iu  1970  (CAA).  42  U.S;G, 
§§  7401-767  lqT!988):  The  FcdcralAVatcr  Polluiion.Coiitrol  Act  (Tlie  Clean  Water  Act— GWA)  in  1972.  .33 
U.S.C.  §§  1 25 1 -1387  (1988),  The  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticidc  Act  in  I972(F1FRA).  7  U.S'.C. 
§  136-I36y  (1988);  The  MariiieiProteciion;Rc.scarch  and  S.inciuarics  Act  in  1972  (MPRSA).  33  U;S.G,  §S 
1401-1445  ( 1988);  The  Coastal  Zone  Man.tgcmem  Act  in  1972  (GZMA),  16  U.S.C.  §§1451-1464  (1988):  The 
Endangered  Specie.s  Acl  in  1973  (ESA),  16  U.S.C.  §§  1531-1544  (1988);  TheToxic  Substances  Conirol'Act  in 
I976:(TSCA).  15  U.S.C.  §§  2601-2671  (1988);  Tlte  Solid'Wasie  Disposal  Act  as  amended  by  the  Resource 
Conscrv.aiioh  and  Rccoverj'  Act  in  1976  (RGRA),  42  U.S.C.  §§:690l-6992k  (1988):  and  Tlie  Comprehensive 
Environnientaj  Response  Goinpcnsatioit  and  Liability  Act  in  1980  (CERCLA).  42=U.S.G.  §§  9601-9675  (j988). 

12.  (Congress  has  significantly  timcndcd  the  major  federal  environmental  statutes  numerous  lihie.s:  FiFRA, 
5  times:  tSGA,  2:;(rZMAv  3:  ESa’,  3:  FWPGA.  5:  MPRSA.  3;  NEPA.  1  t  RGRA.  3;:GAA,  2:  CERCLA,  1. 

13.  On-more  than  one  occasion  while  the  author  was  assigned  as  thcT’osUJudge  Advocate=at=Sierra 
Army  Depot  and‘involvcd  in  negotiations  with  California  environmemafregulaiors.  the  command  con- 
fronicd  the  difficult  situation  of  iheCalifornia  lcgislaiurc  amending  California's  enviromncntal  laws  fiister 
than  the  regulatory  agency  could  respond  with  appropriatc  implementing  regulations.  .When  thecommand 
asked  for  regulatory  approval  fora  .specific  action  or  procedure  the  response  was  tlieinsiituiional  ctiuivalcm 

’  of  a:shrug;of  the  shoulders.  The  regiiliiiors  did  not-know  whether  they  could^approvc  thc  request,  yet  tire 

Army  had  a  clear  legal  obligation  to  aetdn  responseto  an  enviromnentafprobicih. 

rd.  Thc  GIcan  Air  Act  §  108,42iU;S,C.  §  7408  (1988).  ordcrsJthc'Administrator.ofEPA  toipreparc 
and  periodically  revise  a  list  of  air  pollmants-which  endanger  pijbiic  health- and  welfare. Tic  lias-ac- 
r  '  complislicd  this  in  ilie  National  Ambient  Air  Quality  Standards,  which  cst.ablish:tlic,maximum  concentra¬ 

tions  of  suchpolluiaiits  cdnsistcni  wiihdiiimandicalili.  40;G.F.R.(Godc;ofFcder,afRcgulaiions);§’50.l-and 
foljowing.  The  princip.-i!  goal  of  iheClean  Air-Act  is  to  achieve  these  concentrations  or  lower  conccnir.ations 
it)  every  pan  of  the  United  States. 
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Tiir -April:  ;1992;  ;tlie  f-GariacUan.  government-  issued;  its  first-  compreliensivc 
Xppst-Gold'War.  statement;  oii-defense.pplicy.'  the'revolutipnaiy  changes  in 
the  internatiohal:  strategic  environrheht-,  combined;  with  domestic  budgetary 
pressures,  necessitated  new  approaches-to-nationahandjihtefnatipnal-sccufiiy. 
Although  the  1992-93  defense  budget  of  GDNS  12.3  billion^  represents  an 
increase  of  $230:millioh;over,;the:prev-ious  year,  this  wilf cover  only^expected 
inflation.  Gombihed  with  the  cuts  of  $2.2  billiom  instituted  in  the  February 
1 992  ibudget,  the  -Pepajtment  of:  National?Defence:has  lost nearly  SbPillion 
from  previously  planned' funding  levels  since  d989.’  'fhe  strength  of  the 
Ganadian  Forces''  will  be  reduced  from-  approximately  84,000  regulars  to 
75j000  by  1995-96.  Greater  reliance  will  be  placed  on  reserves,  withnhe 
Primary  Re.serves  increasing  from  the  present  29i000>to  40,000;* 

All  Ganadiam forces  will  be  withdrawn;  from  Europe  over  thenext 
two  years,  ending  a  40-year  presence.  Nevertheless,  Ganada  will  a'etain  a= 
cornfnitmeht  to  international' collective  defehse  andisecurity.  The  April  1992 
sfatemenPrcaffirrn.s  Ganada’siCommitment;  to  European  security  through  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  ©fganization.  North  American  security  through  the 
North  Ainerican  Aerospace  Pefehse  Gommand,  and  inlernalipnal  stability 
through  the  United  Nations.  Gonsistent  with  what.  Qttawa  views.aSithenew 
NATO  strategy  of  riipbility  and  flexibility,  Ganada;  will  commitidipme-based' 
ground-  and  air  forces  for  allied  cohiingcncies  as  well;  as  for  contihued= 
participation  in  NATO  naval  operations  and  the  Airborne  Early  Warning 
System.  The  new  policy  attaches  particular  importance  to  UN ^peacekeeping 
roles,  which  have  increased  over;the:past  year.  Ey  Oetober  1 992  nearly  2000 
GanadiarrFofcesipersohneUwercserving  and  anothcri2200  have  becn;pledged. 
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This  includes  1200  troops  for  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  where  they  will  escort 
humanitarian  convoys,  joining  1157  Canadians  already  deployed  near  the 
Groatiannown  of  Daruvar  and.750  to  be  sent  to  Somalia.* 

While  the  new  policy  thus  preserves  Ottawa’s  traditional  internation¬ 
alist  approach  to  Canadian  defense  policy,  it  also  places  special  emphasis  on 
domestic  tasks  for  theTorces.  As  the  Minister  of  Defence  remarked,  “At  home, 
threats  other  than  of  a  military  nature  have  appeared'.  .  .i[that]  wil!:necessitate 
the  armed  forces  to  provide  to  the  civil  authority  support  which  is  liable  to 
assume  critical  importance.”’  This  includes  supporting  other  governmentde- 
partments  with  surveillance  and  control  of  Canadian  air  and  maritime  space, 
including.off-shore  fishing  gfounds.  assisting  in  search  and  rescue,  and  helping 
in  environmental  protection.  In  cooperation  with  thc=Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Tolice  (the  national  police  Torce),  Canadian; ;Fprces  are  employed  in-drug 
enforcement.  More  recently, ithe:forces  -were;.directed?to.create  anianti-terrorist 
team  to  replace  the  Mounties ’  soon-to-be  disbanded;  Special  Emergency  Rc- 
sponse  Team.'‘n:n  a  country  with.too  muchigeography, .with  tpo  feWipeop!e‘living 
in  widely  separated;popuiation  centers,. and?vvhere:politicalippwer  andrresppp- 
sibility-are  fragm.ehted?b..etweehTederal-ahd--prbvihciah;gpvernmehts,itheTpfces 
perfcrnpamumber-eFessentialfdomesticTuhctiens. 

As:parPcBthe;hew;emphasis-upcnLdomestic;roles,:theifcrces-\yillialse= 
be  reliedaipchrtp.peffcrmstasks  “■in-aid-;Ofahe=ci.vil-,pcwer.”'The;hew;defense 
statement' observes: 


TliroughoutiGanada--s-lii.story,  itdias  been;the;practice.-to:eniploy-the;arinedTorce.s 
to  reinforce  or  supplement  the  civilian'law  enforcementagencies  in  preventing, 
suppressing,  or  controlling  real  or  apprehended;  riots,  insurrections,  andsotlier 
disturbances  ofthepeace.iwheneverdtiwasconsidcrcdithatcivilianiresourceswefe 
inadequate;or  insufficicnt.’Pisciplined,;well  trained,  well-commanded  troops.eni- 
ploying  well  established  military  doctrineare  necessary  to  accomplish  such  tasks.’ 

Mention  of  this  role  in  the  new  policy  statement  is  itself  neither 
surprising  nor  novel.  In  the  late  1960s,  whcii  the  forces  were  alsp  being 
assignedmew  domestic  tasks  by  the  Tiudeau; government^  the  capability  fpr 
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low-intensity  conflict,  including  the  ability  to  deal  with  domestic  disturban¬ 
ces,  became  an  important  mission,  especially  for  Mobile  Command.'"  This 
role  for  the  forces  was  brought  vividly  to  the  attention  of  the  Canadian  public 
in  the  summer  of  1990  when  nearly  5000  troops  were  called  out  to  deal  with 
tense  situations  at  two  native  peoples'  reserves  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
following  the  shooting  death  of  a  provincial  police  officer.  After  a  standoff  of 
over  two  months,  the  forces  were  able  to  end  the  confrontation  without  further 
loss  of  life.  The  experience  highlighted  the  continuing  importance  of  the 
Canadian  Forces  in  aid  of  the  civil  powers.  It  also  raised  questions  about  the 
internal  security  role  of  the  military  in  a  country  where  one  of  the  standard 
historical  works  is  subtitled  The  Military  History  of  an  Unmilitary  People" 
and  where  being  unmilitary  has  become  a  popular  symbol  of  national  identity. 

Calling  Out  the  Troops 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  the  Canadian  Forces  can  be 
authorized  to  deal  with  civil  unrest.  First,  the  federal  governmeni  may-call  out 
the  troops  under  the  Emergencies  Act,  which  specifies-several  types  of  civil  and 
military  national  emergencies  where  the  federal  government  is  authorized  “to 
take  special  temporary  measures  that  may  not-ue.appropriate  in  normal  times” 
(Preamble).  This  act- replaced  the  War  Measures  Act,  originally  written  to  deal 
with  situations  involving  external  hostilities.  Since  the  War  Measures  Act 
permitted  denial  of  basic  legal  rights,  it  was  viewed  as  inappropriate  in  peace¬ 
time.  Its  shortcomings  were  brought  to  light  in  October  1970,  when  le  Front  de 
Liberation  du  Quebec  (FLQ)  abducted  a  British  diplomat  and  a  Quebec  cabinet 
minister,  the  latter  eventually  being  murdered.  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  invoked 
the  War  Measures  Act  on  the  grounds  that  the  actions  of  the  front  constituted  a 
real  or  apprehended  insurrection.  The  military  deployed  widely,  rounding  up 
and  detaining  members  of  the  FLQ,  as  well  as  some  innocent  citizens.  Partly  as 
a  result  of  what  were  seen  as  such  unjustified  abuses,  the  older  act  was  replaced 
by  the  Emergencies  Act  in  1 988,  which  provides  for  better  safeguards  against 
arbitrary  actions. 

A  second  legal  mechanism  for  calling  out  the  troops  is  the  National 
Defence  Act.  In  the  United  States,  state  governments  have  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  law  and  order,  including  dealing  with  riots  and  disturbances  of 
the  peace.  States  maintain  a  National  Guard  to  back  up  the  local  police  when 
its  resources  prove  inadequate.  In  Canada,  the  provinces  have  no  comparable 
force.  (Indeed,  only  three  provinces  have  their  own  police  forces;  the  rest  rely 
upon  local  police  forces  or.  where  there  are  none,  on  the  Mounties.'^)  The 
National  Defence  Act  gives  a  provincial  attorney  general  the  power  to  “req¬ 
uisition”  elements  of  the  Canadian  Forces  “in  any  case  in  which  a  riot  or 
disturbance  of  the  peace,  beyond  the  power  of  the  civil  authorities  to  suppress, 
prevent  or  deal  with  and  requiring  that  service,  occurs  or  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
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an  attorney  general,  considered  as  likely  to  occur.'’'’  The  requisition  is  made 
in  writing  to  the  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff  who  must,  under  the  law,  comply. 
However,  it  is  left  up  to  the  Chief,  ‘‘or  such  officer”  as  the  Chief  may 
designate,  to  “call  out  such  part  of  the  Canadian  forces  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Defence  Staffer  that  officer  considers  necessary.”'"' 

This  authority  of  the  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff  has  created  an 
unusual  situation  in  that  once  the  troops  are  called  out  under  the  National 
Defence  Act,  it  would  seem  that  the  provincial  and  federal  governments  have 
surrendered  some  of  their  control  over  the  military.  When  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  invokes  the  Emergencies  Act,  it  must  convene  Parliament  and  obtain 
approval,  thus  making  the  military  action  subject  to  parliamentary  super¬ 
vision.  However,  when  troops  are  called  upon  by  a  provincial  government 
under  the  National  Defence  Act,  the  federal  Parliament  does  not  have  to 
approve  the  response  by  the  Chief. 

This  was  the  situation  in  the  summer  of  1990.  When  the  Quebec 
government  requested  troops  to  deal  with  armed  Mohawks  at  Oka  and  Kah- 
newake,  the  military  had  to  respond.  It  was  up  to  the  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff, 
General  John  de  Chastelain,  to  decide  on  the  extent  of  the  military’s  support  and 
how  the  operations  would  be  undertaken.  As  the  standoff  continued,  both  the 
federal  and  Quebec  governments  adopted  a  hands-off  policy,  giving  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Forces  “full  rein  to  handle  the  stalemate.”'’  As  one  commentator  put  it:  “A 
Premier  called  for  the  Army  and  a  Prime  Minister  confirmed  the  need  for  it. 
Both  then  promptly  disappeared  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.”'*  It  appeared  that 
the  military  was  fully  in  control  and  made  all  the  crucial  decisions.*'  The 
military  went  further  and  assumed  responsibility  for  media  relations  and  inform¬ 
ing  the  public.'*  From  dc  Chastelain  to  Mobile  Command  commander  Lieu¬ 
tenant  General  Kent  Foster  to  an  array  of  colonels  and  majors,  it  was  the  military 
who  took  the  lead  in  issuing  press  releases  and  holding  briefings  about  what 
was  taking  place  and  why.  This  led  to  charges  of  censorship  against  the  Canadian 
Forces  by  the  media,  particularly  when  the  forces  cut  communications  between 
reporters  who  stayed  behind  the  barricades  and  those  outside.” 

The  House  of  Commons  Standing  Committee  on  Aboriginal  Affairs, 
reviewing  the  crisis,  heard  witnesses  who  suggested  that  the  Prime  Minister 
acted  illegally  because  the  Mohawk  actions  constituted  an  ‘‘armed  insurrection” 
and  therefore  troops  should  have  been  dispatched  only  after  parliamentary 
debate.’®  In  its  report,  the  committee  also  noted  a  number  of  concerns  regarding 
the  way  in  which  the  aid  to  the  civil  power  provisions  of  the  National  Defence 
Act  had  been  implemented,  especially  as  regards  the  mandatory  nature  of  the 
response  and  the  lack  of  reporting  and  consultation  with  Parliament.  The 
provincial  governments  needed  to  be  more  specific  about  the  need  for  military 
action,  it  was  claimed.  Attention  was  drawn  to  “the  discretion  given  the  Chief 
of  Defence  Staff  to  decide  the  size  and  nature  of  the  forces  to  be  provided.”” 
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Another  concern  raised  by  the  committee  was  the  “financial  respon¬ 
sibility  for  use  of  armed  forces  in  aid  of  civilian  police  forces. Under  the 
old  War  Measures  Act,  the  municipal  government  and  then  the  provincial 
government  had  to  reimburse  the  federal  government  when  armed  forces  were 
requested.  But  when  this  act  was  replaced  by  the  Emergencies  Act  in  1988, 
the  cost  of  all  aid  to  civil  power  operations  was  shifted  to  the  federal 
government’s  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  meaning  all  Canadian  taxpayers. 
The  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  the  Oka-Kahnewake  operations  amounted  to 
some  $83.5  million.  Desmond  Morton  suggests  that  the  shift  in  cost  respon¬ 
sibility  may  have  “removed  one  practical  deterrent  to  deploying  troops  in  a 
police  role.  A  free  service  is  likely  to  be  used”  by  provincial  governments.” 
The  Committee  on  Aboriginal  Affairs.included  as  one  of  its  seven  recommen¬ 
dations  on  the  Mohawk  crisis  that  a  Commons  committee  be  tasked  with 
reviewing  the  National  Defence  Act  “in  light  of  concerns  about  the  need  for 
stronger  review  mechanisms  and  additional  reporting.requiremcnts  respecting 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  as  an  aid  to  the  civil  power.”” 

While  the  Canadian  Forces  did  distinguish  themselves  during  the 
Mohawk  crisis,  the.experiencc  haddts  bitter  aftertaste,  particularly  with  regard 
to  relations  with  native  groups  and  rights  questions.  Included  in  the  report,  of 
the  Commons  Committee  on  Aboriginal  Affairs  was  the  suggestion  of  .several 
witnesses  that  “there  should  be  provisipn-to  ensure  some  independent  human 
rights  body  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deal  with  complaints  and  human  rights 
violations  made  against  the  military.”  Questions  were  also  raised  concerning 
“the  ability  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  deal  with  conflicts  involving  native  rights 
and  whether  Armed  Forces  personnel  receive  proper  training  in  race  relations.”” 

Cautions  for  the  Future 

As  the  Canadian  Forces  enter  a  new  era  in  which  domestic  tasks  are 
likely  to  become  more  important,  the  military  would  do  well  to  heed  the  concerns 
and  recommendations  of  the  Aboriginal  Affairs  Committee  with  regard  to  aid  of 
civil  power  operations.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  military’s  natural 
temptation  to  seize  upon  the  trend  toward  greater  domestic  involvement  in  order 
to  better  justify  itself  in  an  era  of  disappearing  external  threats. 

Some  voices  in  the  Department  of  National  Defence  have  suggested 
that  military  measures  may  be  needed  to  help  cope  with  domestic  “political 
crises.””  Other  commentators  have  warned  that  future  disturbances  involving 
native  groups  could  be  larger,  of  longer  duration,  and  more  widespread  and 
sophisticated  than  those  of  the  summer  of  1990.  John  Thompson,  the  Director 
of  the  Mackenzie  Institute  and  a  former  member  of  the  Army  Reserve,  argues 
that  Ottawa  has  not  learned  the  lesson  “confirmed”  by  the  events  of  the 
summer  of  1990  about  the  “ancienbrole  of  the  Army  as  the  final  instrument 
availableto  preserve  the  authority  of  the  goYcrnment.”” 
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A  similar  warning  was  recently  sounded  by  Colonel  K.  T.  Eddy, 
director  of  Land  Studies  at  the  Canadian  Forces  Command  and  Staff  College. 
Colonel  Eddy  laments  the  lack  of  operational  training  within  the  Canadian 
Forces.  He  argues  that  this  deficiency  (  ould  affect  the  ability  of  the  forces  to 
deal  with  a  major  internal  disturbance  through  conduct  of  an  actual  military 
campaign: 

While  the  Canadian  Forces,  especially  the  army,  are  capable  of  dealing  with 
minor  internal  security  threats  by  means  of  aid  to  the  civil  power,  it  is  simply 
not  capable  of  sustained  operations  against  any  large-scale  threat.  Of  equal 
concern,  the  Canadian  Forces  are  not  capable  of  managing  multiple  threats, 
internal  or  external,  simultaneously.  A  more  sophisticated  and  responsive  opera¬ 
tional  doctrine  is  required  than  now  exists.^* 

While  the  Canadian  Forces  may  well  require  greater  education  in 
operational  doctrine,  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  standing  and  reputation  of 
the  Canadian  military  among  the  people-of  Canadadf  the  prospect  of  wide¬ 
spread  domestic  unrest  were  to-be  overly  emphasized  as  a  justification  for 
such  training.  Canadians  view  the  primary  role  of  theinmilitary  as  protection 
against  external. threats  and  as:an  instrument  of-foreign  policy.  Canadians  are 
proud  and  supportive  of  the  peacekeeping  role  their -forces  play  around  the 
world;  they  would  mot  want  to  have  domestic  peacekeeping  become  the 
military’s  raison  d’etre. 

Thus  too  much  emphasis  upon  aid  to  the  civil  roles  and  the  need  for 
greater  domestic  capabilities  could  backfire  on  the  Canadian  Forces  and 
undermine  their  standing  with  the  Canadian  public.  General  Dan  Loomis 
wrote  of  the  FLQ  crisis  that  there  was  “not  much  glory’’  in  that  experience.’’ 
As  much  as  the  forces  are  necessary  and  can  be  counted  upon  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  civil  power  in  a  thoroughly  professional  and  disciplined  manner, 
there  are  really  “no  victors  in  civil  disorder.”’®  Nothing  could  do  more  to 
further  alienate  the  military  from  the  people  of  Canada  than  for  it  to  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  Canadian  equivalent  of  the  notorious  national  guard  forces 
found  in  some  Latin  American  countries. 


The  Armed  Forces  and  the  Constitutional  Crisis 

Recent  discussion  of  the  proper  role  for  the  Canadian  Forces  in  cases 
of  domestic  violence  has  become  jjarticularly  sensitive  in  Tight  of  Canada’s 
on-going  constitutional  crisis.  An  effort  to  finally  solve  the  crisis  was  made 
in  August  1992  when  the  federal  government,  the  provincial  premiers,  and 
native  leaders  reached  a  complex  agreement  on  revising  the  constitution.  Tt 
was  put  to  a  national  referendum  on  26  ©ctober  1992.  Most  Canadians 
rejected  the  agreement  (54.5  to  45.5  percent),  with  majorities  in  six  often 
provinces,  including  Quebec,  voting  against.  Because  the  agreement  was 
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rejected  across  the  country,  not  Just  in  Quebec,  its  defeat  has  left  the  future 
of  that  province  in  confederation  still  uncertain.  (Although,  ironically,  support 
for  sovereignty  within  Quebec  declined  slightly  in  the  wake  of  the  referen¬ 
dum.)  The  Mulroney  government  has  stated  that  it  will  not  reopen  constitu¬ 
tional  talks.  The  next  crucial  event  is  therefore  likely  to  be  the  provincial 
elections  in  Quebec  expected  within  a  year.  If  the  separatist  Parti  Quebecois 
wins,  it  has  said  it  will  quickly  hold  another  referendum — in  Quebec  only — on 
sovereignty,  thus  heating  up  the  unity  crisis  again. 

General  de  Chastelain  has  stated  tharit  is  not  the  role  of  the  armed 
forces  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  country.  The  forces  would  be  used  only  to 
maintain  law  and  order.”  The  fear  in  some  quarters  is  that  should  the  people 
of  Quebec  vote  in  a  referendum  for  separation,  there  might  be  civil  unrest 
involving  Anglophones  and  native  groups  who  do  not  wish  to  be  part  of  an 
independent  Quebec.  The  federal  government  may  have  to  call  upon  the 
military  to  protect  lives  and  restore  order.^" 

In  Quebec,  such  fears  have  been  dismissed  as  “sabre-rattling”  by 
Anglophones  trying  to  frighten  Francophones  into  rejecting  sovereignty.” 
Minority  and  native  groups,  it  is  argued,.have  nothing  to  fear  and  will  not  have 
to  call  upon  the  Canadian  army  to  protecr  them.  As  -one  recent  editorial 
observed,  Canadians  will  settle  their  constitutional  crisis  “with  words  and 
ballots,  not  bullets.  .  .  .  Canada  faces  a  referendum,  not  a. civil  war,  on  its 
continued  existence.  That  fact  alone  goes  far  to  show  why  this  much-blessed 
country  is  worth  preserving  and  celebrating  for  at  least  another  125  years.”” 

However,  as  a  national  institution  the  Canadian  Forces  could  well  be 
torn  asunder  by  a  breakdown  in  national  unity.  Not  only  are  there  major  military 
installations  located  in  Quebec,  but  the  forces  themselves  have  long  ceased  to 
be  an  Anglo-Canadian  bastion.  Beginning  in  the  late  1960s,  a  policy  of  bi- 
lingualization  was  adopted  throughout  the  federal  government,  including  the 
armed  forces.  The  percentage  of  Francophones,  mainly  from  Quebec,  gradually 
rose  until  by  1990  they  constituted  27.1  percent  of  the  Canadian  Forces,  nearly 
equal  to  the  percentage  in  Canada.  In  addition,  French-speaking  units  were 
created.  This  policy  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  success,  making  the  forces 
more  reflective  of  the  bilingual  nature  of  the  country  and  helping  to  promote 
national  unity.  Francophones  have  served  with  distinction  and  held  numerous 
senior  appointments,  including  that  of  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff.” 

The  loyalty  to  the  federal  governrnent  of  the  vast  majority  of  Fran¬ 
cophone  members  of  the  Canadian  Forces  is  unquestioned.  Overall,  it  would 
appear  that  most  would  prefer  that  Canada  remain  united.  Yet,  in  a  situation 
where  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec  had  indicated  a  preference  for 
sovereignty,  and  Quebec  declared  unilateral  independence,  there  would  then 
exist  two  democratically  elected  national  governments.  Many  Francophones 
would  be  under  tremendous  pressure  and  might  find  it  difficult  to  serve  the 
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government  in  Ottawa  rather  than  the  new  sovereign  government  in  Quebec 
City.  The  latter  would  then  have  at  its  disposal  a  well-trained  and  disciplined 
military.^®  Jocelyn  Coulon,  though  discounting  the  prospect  of  civil  violence, 
stipulates  that  “Quebec  separatists  have  to  be  ready  to  deal  with  all  scenarios 
and  that  one  of  the  best  means  to  a.ssure  Quebec  security  would  be  to  build  a 
dissuasive  force  to  deter  any  violent  outcomes.””  All  of  this  raises  the  night¬ 
marish  specter  of  the  Canadian  military  splitting  in  two  with  each  side  coming 
to  the  aid  of  opposing  civil  powers.^ 

One  hopes  that  Canada  will  be  able  to  solve  its  constitutional  crisis 
and  remain  a  united  country.  If,  unfortunately,  this  proves  impossible,  then  at 
least  new  arrangements  with  Quebec  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  preclud¬ 
ing  violence  and  having  to  resort  to  fragmenting  Canadian  Forces  to  maintain 
law  and  order.  There  are  good  reasons  to  expect  that  this  will  be  the  case.  As 
heated  as  the  constitutional  debate  became,  there  was  never  even  the  faintest 
hint  of  violence  throughout  the  recent  referendum  campaign  and  after.  Ideally, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  Quebec  independence  could  be  settled  through 
negotiation  before  legal  separation  actually  takes  place.  At  the  same  time,  an 
element-  of  uncertainty  and  danger  exists.  Thus  there  can  be  no  absolute 
assurance  that  this  peaceable  kingdom  of  unmilitary  people  will  be  immune 
to  domestic  strife  if  the  125-year-ord  confederation  begins  quickly  to  unravel. 
The  world  today  is  full  of  examples  of :political  change  gone  out  of  control 
and  turned  violent.  It  is  because  of  the  violence  now  plaguing  other  parts  of 
the  world  that  the  new  Canadian  statement  on  defense  policy  places  such 
particular  emphasis  upon  peacekeeping  on  foreign  shores.  How  tragically 
ironic  it  would  be  if  Canada’s  overseas  forces  had  to  be  recalled  to  perform  a 
peacekeeping  role  in  their  own  country.  Perhaps  some  consideration  of  this 
chilling  prospect  will  help  Canada’s  political  leaders  solve  the  national  unity 
crisis  which  continues  to  hover  just  over  the  horizon. 

NOTES 

1.  Canada,  Deparmiem  of  National  Defence,  Canadian  Defence  Policy  (Ottawa:  1992). 

2.  Tliis  is  out  of  a  total  budget  of  SI59.6  billion  or  approxini.ately  7.7  percent.  In  terms  of  Gross 
Domestic  Product,  Canada  has  spent  about  two  percent  on  defense  for  most  of  the  past  20  years. 

3.  Canadian  Defence  Policy,  p.  14. 

4.  During  the  1960s,  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  theRoyal  Canadian  Navy,  and  the  Canadian  Army  were 
unified  into  a  single  body,  the  Ctinadian  Forces.  Unification  of  the  three  services  involved  two  steps.  Tlie  first, 
in  1 966,  involved  the  integration  of  the  three  service  hcadtiuaners  into  a  single  National  Defence  Headquarters 
under  a  single  Chief  of  the  Defence  Staff.  The  CDS  presided  over,  a  unified  staff,  although  the  three  services 
continued  to  exist  and  had  theirown  chiefs.  In  1969  the  services  themselves  were  abolished  and  ail  forces  adopted 
the  same  uniform.  Since  then,  although  unification  has  been  retained,  some  of  the  distinctive  service  identities, 
as  well  as  different  uniforms,  have  been  reintroduced,  with  Air  Command,  Maritime  Command,  and  Mobile 
Command  inheritittg  the  roles  .a.td  traditfens  of  the  air  force,  n.tvy,  and  army,  respectively. 
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ON  TRAINING  THE  RESERVE  FORCE 
To  the  Editor: 

The  article  “Reserve  Force  Training  After  the  Gulf  War”  by  Colonels 
Lawrence  D.  Richardson  and  Abbott  A.  Drayton  {Parameters,  Summer  1992)  was 
informative  and  thoughtful. 

The  authors  identified  the  reason  for  the  Army  Guard’s  success  in  Desert 
Shield  and  Storm  as  “collective  or  unit  mission  training.”  Peacetime  collective 
training  provided  the  Army  with  mission-capable  Guard  units  at  the  time  of 
mobilization;  that’s  unprecedented  for  reserve  force  mobilizations.  Yes,  leaving 
retraining  of  individual  skills  for  post-mobilization  was  the  intent;  those  skills  are 
quick,  easy  to  teach,  and  not  equipment-intensive,  which  permits  major  items  to  be 
deployed  early,  before. actual,  troop  deployment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  if  not 
most  Guard  units  could  have  been  deployed  directly  from  home  station  with  no 
loss  of  unit  efficiency. 

Richardson  and  Drayton  mentioned  certain  individual  survival. training  that 
needed  to  be  conducted  at  the  mobilization  stations.  These  training  shortfalls  were 
not  “war  stoppers”  and  could  have  been  achieved  incident  to  deployment  either  in 
or  out  of  the  United  States.  As  the  article  states,  using  the  short  period  between 
mobilization  and  deployment  for  improving  individual  soldier  skills  “was  probably 
the  correct  approach.”  It  was  indeed  the  correct  approach  and  could  and  should 
have  been  applied  to  both  combat  and  support  units. 

Does  collective  training  prioritize  the  NCO  out  of  the  individual  training 
business?  I  think  not.  Collective  training  vitalizes  the  NCO’s  responsibilities  and 
provides  a  realistic  environment  in  which  to  train  and  mentor  subordinates.  Of 
course,  the  key  to  succc,s.s  is  the  NCO  knowing  his  business.  Ergo,  the  Guard’s 
Battle  Skills  Course,  service  schools,  NCO  education.  Keep  UP,  and  Overseas 
Deployment  Training  become  essential  ingredients  to  effective  collective  training. 
Collective  training  in  the  Guard  afforded  time  and  opportunity  to  train  and  retrain 
individuals  and  small  teams  as  well  as  senior  commanders  and  their  staffs.  The 
result  of  the  Guard’s  collective  training  was  the  validation.of  the  confidence  placed 
in  the  Army  Guard  by  the  war  plans  of  the  Cold  War  era  as  demonstrated  in  Desert 
Shield  and  Storm. 

The  only  variance  I  might  have  with  the  authors’  views  is  that  they  appear 
to  believe  there  is  a  current  desire  for  the  Army  to  have  ready  Guard  units.  It 
appears  to  me  the  intent  is,  w'ith  the  exception  of  some  support  units,  toTocus  the 
Guard  on  long  periods  of  post-mobilization  training.  Given  the  nature  of  the  threat, 
this  may  be  desirable. 

Lieutenant  General  Herbert  R.  Temple,  Jr.,  ARNG  Ret. 

Arlington,  Virginia 
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The  Authors  Reply: 

We  are  pleased  that  Lieutenant  General  Temple,  former  Chief  of  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  is  in  general  agreement  with  us.  While  we  feel  the  reserve 
components  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  early  1970s,  all  is  not  perfect.  Those 
important  individual  skills  which  were  found  wanting  during  the  Desert  Shield 
mobilization  can  be  improved  within  present  resources  through  better  and  more 
intensive  use  of  the  limited  training  lime  available.  Initiatives  recently  fielded 
under  the  Bold  Shift  program,  such  as  live-fire  lane  training  for  platoon-size  units, 
operational  readiness  exercises,  and  revitalized  Directed  Training  Associations, 
may  help  improve  soldier  survival  skills  and  squad/platoon  operations.  We  believe 
that  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  each  unit  to  train  itself;  external  training  resources 
must  be  used  more  extensively  to  attain  higher  levels  of  proficiency. 

Unfortunately,  the  emphasis  on  individual  training  and  small-unit  tactics 
will  most  probably  result  in  a  degradation  of  the  unit  mission  competencies  gained 
over  the  past  20  years.  We  continue  to  believe  the  real  solution  lies  with  improving 
the  quality  and  intensity  of  each  and  every  one  of  those  39  available  training  days. 
The  NCO  does  not  have  to  be  prioritized  out  of  business,  and  collective  training 
does  not  have  to  stop.  We  must,  however,  do  a  better  job  of  managing  training 
time.  This  would  sharply  improve  individual  training  and  would  also  permit  sub¬ 
stantial  collective  training  as  well. 

That  a. lower  standard  of  readiness  is  acceptable  for  National  Guard  combat 
units  may  be  a  reality,  but  we  should  strive  to  have  all  our  reserve  force  units  as 
ready  as  they  can  possibly  be  all  of  the  time.  Our  proposals  are  offered  to  help 
improve  current  combat  capability  by  achieving  the  maximum  possible  readiness 
within  the  allotted  resources. 

Colonel  Lawrence  D.  Richardson 
Colonel  Abbott  A.  Brayton,  USAR 

MORE  FRIENDLY  FIRE 
To  the  Editor: 

I  enjoyed  Charles  R.  Shrader’s  article,  “Friendly  Fire:  The  Inevitable  Price,” 
in  the  Autumn  1992  issue  oi  Parameters.  His  allusion  to  the  friendly  fire  incidents 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December  1941  (page  36)  deserves  elaboration. 

On  the  night  of  7  December  1941,  six  Grumman  F4F-3  Wildcats  from  Fight¬ 
ing  Squadron  Six — which  i..id  been  launched  into  the  gathering  darkness  that  day  as 
the  escoit  for  a  strike  launched  at  Japanese  ships  purportedly  lurking  off  Oahu — were 
instructed  to  land  on  Ford  Island,  the  fleet  air  base  located  in  the  center  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  Apparently,  a  warning  that  incoming  planes  were  friendly  failed  to  reach  all 
hands,  and  antiaircraft  fire — principally  automatic  weapons  and  rifles — erupted  from 
all  over  the  harbor  area.  Of  the  six  planes,  four  were  shot  down. 

A  full  accounting  of  friendly  fire  shoot-downs  would  noPbe  complete  without 
mention  of  a  Douglas  SBD-3  Dauntless  of  Scouting  Squadron  Six  that  had  been  one 
of  1 8  launched  on  the  morning  of  7  December  in  advance  of  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise's  projected  return  to  Pearl  Harbor  that  afternoon.  The  Dauntless  was  shot 
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down  by  antiaircraft  fire  from  Fort  Weaver  and  ditched  in  the  shallows  off  Hickam 
Field.  An  Army  crash  boat,  sent  out  from  Hickam,  soon  rescued  the  two  crewmen  and 
headed  ashore  for  treatment,  with  boat  crew  and  rescued  aviators  alike  enduring  a 
brief  flurry  of  more  friendly  rifle  fire  (from  edgy  soldiers  ashore)  en  route  to  the 
dock!  Several  other  Dauntless’s  from  the  morning  flight  experienced  friendly  fire  as 
they  attempted  to  land  at  Ford  Island  as  the  Japanese  attack  unfolded. 

Robert  J.  Cressman 
Naval  Historical  Center 
Washington,  D.C. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  great  interest  Charles  R.  Shrader’s  article  “Friendly  Fire:  The 
Inevitable  Price.’’  I  thought  he  provided  excellent  groundwork  establishing  among 
other  things  that  friendly  fire  is  not  a  new  war  phenomenon. 

Concerning  the  incidents  on  7  December  1941,  the  only  people  not  shocked 
apparently  were  the  Japanese.  For  thanext  24  to  72  hours  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  there  was  mass  confusion  and  little  or  no  coordinated  American  communica¬ 
tion  throughout  the  entire  Pacific.  Region.  This  resulted  in  countless  unconfirmed 
Japanese  “invasions’’  from  Singapore  to  Sah  Francisco.  American  and  Allied  forces 
took  up  what  defensive  positions  they  coukl  and  adopted  the  motto  “If  It  Flies,  It 
Dies!”  Time  after  time  Americans  and  Allies  shot  up  (and  down)  their  own  aircraft. 
They  were  convinced  the  Japanese  were  just  over,  the  horizon  and  coming  back  again. 

Although  the  losses  from  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Pacific  were  not  as  horrific  as 
some  of  those  Dr.  Shrader  discusses,  they  confirm  that  (1)  friendly  fire  is  not  new, 
and  (2)  lack  of  proper  coordination  and  communication  will  do  you  in  every  time. 

Major  James  P.  Holland,  USAF 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  Author  Replies: 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Dr.  Cressman  for  filling  in  the  very  interesting  details 
regarding  the  various  occurrences  of  friendly  fire  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  7  December 
1941.  Major  Holland  also  provides  an  important  reminder  regarding  the  role  of 
poor  fire  discipline  as  well  as  inadequate  coordination  and  communication  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  friendly  fire  incidents  of  the  very  types  encountered  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  R.  Shrader,  USA  Ret. 

THE  MOVING  FINGER  WRITES  . . . 

To  the  Editor: 

I  appreciated  having  my  book.  Strategic  Surprise  and  the  Age  of  Qlasnost, 
reviewed  in  the  AulumnU992  issue  of However,  I  wish  to  alert  your 
readers  that  the  reviewer.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wayne  A.  Silkett,  did  hot  address  the 
book’s  centraLthesis,;namely,  that  an  inadvertent  or  accidental  missile  launch  may 
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ignite  a  larger  conflagration  due  to  the  inherent  fear  of  surprise  attack.  The  passing 
of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  negate  this  thesis.  While  the  likelihood  of  a  deliberate 
Soviet  (now  CIS)  attack  may  be  practically  zero,  the  possihiliiy  of  an  accidental 
launch  by  other  state  or  non-state  actors  remains  a  valid  concern.  Beyond  this,  the 
proliferation  of  missile  technologies,  particularly  in  the  Middle  East,  and  continued 
weapons  development  by  shadow  nuclear  and  near-nuclear  powers  have  led  the 
United  States  to  explore  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  the  Global  Protection 
Against  Limited  Strikes  system,  and  other  defensive  measures. 

While  the  early  pages  of  the  book  discuss  medical  care  and  other  relevant 
contextual  matters,  the  volume  also  chronicles  the  end  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  Mik¬ 
hail  Gorbachev’s  role  as  a  historic  transition  leader.  The  celebrated  “missile  gap”  that 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  alleged  during  his  successful  candidacy  for  President 
deliberately  receives  scant  treatment  in  my  book  because  recent  revelations  in  Mos¬ 
cow  have  cast  new  light  on  this  topic,  which  necc.s.sitates  a  more  fundamental  re-look. 

History  may  be  a  moving  stream  of  consciousness  that  knows  no  end,  but 
military  professionals  and  strategists  need  to  monitor  the  flow.  The  threat  of 
surprise  attack  is  a  universal  phenomenon  little  affected  by  the  Soviet  Union’s 
demise,  and  Strategic  Surprise  in  the  Age  of  Glasnost  continues  to  be  relevant  to 
this  key  issue. 

Colonel  David  T.  Twining 
US  Army  War  College 

The  Reviewer  Replies: 

1  am  surprised  to  learn  1  “did  not  address”  Colonel  Twining’s  central  thesis  as 
in  rereading  my  review  I  discover  I  not  only  acknowledged  that  central  thesis  but 
noted  it  to  be  “particularly  satisfying.”  1  do  not  regard  Strategic  Surprise  as  irrele¬ 
vant,  merely  badly  timed.  Those  very  watershed  events  which  now  offer  the  Soviet 
Union  a  future  have  robbed  this  book  of  one.  That  is  a  conclusion,  not  a  criticism.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  write  about  the  present  when  the  future  keeps  interfering. 

As  Colonel  Twining.points  out,  “recent  revelations  in  Moscow”  promise  new 
analyses  and  interpretations  of  events  already  on  the  .shelf  as  history.  But  if  the  past  is 
undergoing  reevaluation,  so  is  the  future.  Strategic  Surprise  provides  a  notable  start 
point  from  which  to  weigh  the  central  problem  that  an  inadvertent  or  accidental 
missile  launch  could  ignite  a  nuclear  war.  Events  since  this  book’s  publication — the 
Ukraine’s  nuclear  weapons  stance,  American  efforts  to  assist  in  the  accounting  and 
safeguarding  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  regardless  of  who  claims  entitlement,  and 
even  our  recent  election — demand  even  heightened  concern  for  that  possibility  and 
careful  consideration  of  even  newer,  more-complex  options  for  the  future. 

Because  Strategic  Surprise  and  thc  Age  of  C/n-wioit  was  written  before  the 
Soviet  Union’s  disintegration,  much  of  it  is  simply  dated.  That  does  noLmean,  nor 
does  my  review  claim,  this  is  an  unworthy  book.  World  events  just  moved  too 
quickly,  strategically  surprising  us  all.  Even  in  the  Age  of  Glas?iost. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Wayne  A.  Silkett 
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Kissinger:  A  Biography.  By  Walter  Isaacson.  New  York:  Simon  & 

Schuster,  1992.  893  pages.  $30.00.  Reviewed  by  Kenneth  L.  Adel- 
inan,  former  director  of  the  US  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (1983-87),  and  coauthor  of  T/tc  Defense  Revolution. 

“Now  Henry  is  devious.  Henry  is  difficult — some  people  think  he’s  ob¬ 
noxious — but  he’s  a  terrific  negotiator,”  said  Richard  Nixon  about  Kissinger  years  after 
they  worked  together  in  triumph.  Nixon’s  characteristically  cutting  praise  was  spoken 
during  a  rare  television  appearance  on  “Meet  the  Press,”  as  he  urged  then-President 
Ronald  Reagan  to  appoint  Kissinger  as  a  “heavy-weight  negotiator”  on  the  Middle  East. 
The  relationship  between  Nixon  and  Kissinger — sidekicks,  rivals,  co-conspirators, 
colleagues,  and  competitors — is  among  the  most  bizarre  of  personabofficial  relation¬ 
ships.  Kissinger’s  gifted  biographer  Walter  Isaacson  writes,  “As  each  of  them  acquired 
the  power  he  had  long  sought,  they  retained  the  personal  insecurities  that,  they  found 
reflected  in  each  other.” 

Kissinger  is  a  marvelous  bigger-than-life  biography  about  a  bigger-than-life 
figure.  While  it  intrigues  by  delving  into  personalities — a  Time  magazine  editor  like 
Isaacson  naturally  injects  7'/»jerl ike  color  and  verve — the-book  also  instructs  us  on  a 
critical  period  of  postwar  foreign  policy. 

Nixon  and  Kissinger  did  not  know  each  other  well — they  had  met  just 
once — when  the  President-elect  selected  the  Harvard  professor  as  his  National  Security 
Advisor  in  1968.  After  that,  they  fawned  over  each  other  when  together  and  bad-mouthed 
each  other  when  apart.  After  leaving  the  White  House,  Kissinger  liked  to  tell  of  Pat 
Nixon’s  question  to  Kissinger  when  he  initially  told  her  how  brilliant  her  husband  was: 
“You  haven’t  seen  through  him  yet?”  she  reportedly  replied.  As  Isaacson  points  out, 
Kissinger  was  brilliant  in  capturing  the  essence  of  both  a  person  and  a  problem.  Kissinger 
wrote  later  how  Nixon  “had  set  himself  a  goahbeyond  human  capacity:  to  make  himself 
over  entirely.  But  the  gods  exacted  a  fearful  price  for  this  presumption,”  Kissinger 
believed.  “Nixon  paid,  first,  theprice  of  congenital  insecurity.  And  ultimatelyJie  learned 
what  the  Greeks  had  known:  that  the  worst  punishment  can  be  having  one’s  wishes  filled 
too  completely.”  Kissinger  caught  the  “titanic  struggle”  that  ensued  within  Nixon’s 
being:  “Most  men  mature  around  a  central  core;  Nixon  had  several.  That  is  why  he  was 
never  at  peace  with  himself.” 

Still  Kissinger  was  so  sickeningly  sycophantic, toward  Nixon — documented 
throughout  this  biography — that  it  dilutes  any  admirationTor  Kissinger’s  insightfulness. 
Indeed,  one  may — and  should — admire  Ki.ssinger  for  his  foreign  policy  analysis  and 
skills  at  enunciating  and  e.xecuting  policy.  Future  historians  will  rank  him  as  among  the 
best  US  diplomats  of  this  century,  '^et  no  one  can  admire  Kissinger  for  lns  character. 

Isaacson’s  800  pages  force  the  reader  to  confront  that  character  as  Kissinger 
allows  wiretaps  to  be  placed  on  journalists,  on  his  oWn  staff,  and  on  personal  friends. 
This  led  to  the  Nixon  White  House  establishing  the  Plumbers  “dirty  tricks”  unit,  which 
in  turn  led  to  the  Watergate  break-in.  Page  after  page  recounts  Kissinger ’s  duplicity. 
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back-channels,  secrecy,  and  intrigue.  While  an  exciting  story — and  an  inspiring  one, 
of  a  Jewish  boy  in  Germany  who  fled  Nazism  to  make  good  in  America — it  is  not  a 
pretty  picture  of  personal  decency. 

Walter  Isaacson  writes:  “Napoleon  once  said  of  Metternich  that  he  confused 
policy  with  intrigue.  Kissinger  was  a  master  at  both.”  That  certainly  sounds  true,  but 
is  it?  Was  he  a  master  at  policy?  Specifically,  how  do  the  Nixon-Kissinger  policies 
stand  up  nearly  20  years  later?  Spectacularly  well  on  one-fourth  of  their  majo>  policy 
moves.  Kissinger’s  step-by-step  disengagement  negotiations  on  the  Middle  East  were 
spectacular.  They  allowed  the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War  to  end  by  paving  the  way  to 
peace  between  Egypt  and  Israel.  Thatagreement  has  withstood  the  test  of  time.  For 
it,  Kissinger  deserved  though  did  not  receive  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

His  dealings  on  Vietnam — for  which  he  vras  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize — lie 
at  the  other  end  of  the  .spectrum.  They  were  a  dismal  failure.  Vietnam  was,  of  course, 
the  premier  issue  when  he  took  office  and  throughout  nearly  all  of  his  eight  years  with 
Nixon  and  President  Ford.  Their  failure  was  painful  for  the  United  States  Army,  as 
for  the  United  States. 

From  thestart,  Kissinger  viewed  our  involvementMn  Vietnam  as  a  test  of  our 
commitments  everywhere.  That-was  the  lofty  explanation;.  Less  nobie,-though,  was  his 
notion  of- creating- a  “decent  interval”'between  the  time-whcn  US.^ground  forces  (and 
then  ali  us  forces)  withdrew  and  when  South  Vietnam  either  was  overrun  or. collapsed. 
The  key  decision  Nixon  and:Kissihger  made,  relatively  early  on,  was  to  allow  North 
Vietnamese-troops  to-remain  in  the  South-during  a  . cessation,  of  hostilities.  This  was 
finally  agreed  to  by  Hanoi  in  thy  summer  of  .1972,  as  tlie.North  Vietnamese  dropped  their 
demand  for  an  immediate  toppling  of  the  Saigongovefnment.  That  government,  realiz¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  North’s  regulars  staying  on  its  territor.y,.fiercely  resisted  Kissinger's 
“peace  is  at  hand”  pre-1972  election  statement.  This  led  to  the  post^-election  “Christmas 
bombing,”  a  phony  peace  accord  (which-Hanoi  failed  to  implement,  even  under  its 
undemanding  terms),  and  the  loss  of  so  many  more  Vietnamese  and  American  lives.  The 
poignancy  of  Vietnam  lives  on,  much  to  our  shame-and  horror. 

As  for  the  other  two'major  foreign  policy  preoccupations — relations  with 
the  USSR  and  China,  forming  the  Kissingerian  triangular  diplomacy — these  are 
harder  to  judge.  Personally,  1  give  low  marks  on  his  approach  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  higher  (though  not  laudatory)  grades  on  the  China  opening.  “Detente”  with 
Moscow  initially  seemed  great.  It  produced  a  greater  comfort,  level  regarding  the 
threatened  nuclear  holocaust,  plus  lots  of  visuals  of  champagne  glasses  clicking.  But 
detente’s  real  benefits  have  become  harder  and  harder  to  sec.  SALT  I  and  the  ABM 
Treaty  were  both  glaringly  deficient,  the  latter  becoming.positively  harmfuf  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan’s  push  for  a  genuine  SDI  program  of  missile  defense.  And  despite 
Kissinger’s  longing  for  linkage,  Moscow. never  helped  where  we  most  needed  it,  on 
extracting  us'from  Vietnam. 

Moreifundamentally,  Kissinger’s  views  toward  Soviet  leader  LeohidiBrezh- 
nev  etal.  rested  on  what  many  of  us  conservatives  Ihoughtat  the  time— ^and  what  we 
positively  know  now — was  a  false  premise:  that  US  policy  should  focus  on  Soviet 
behaviof  abroad  arid  not  on  its  behavior  within.  Yet  any  Soviet  copperation  on  foreign 
problems  wasmarginafasUong  as  it  remained  a  totalitarian  commuhist  regime  atihome. 
Soviet  leaders  were  never.goirigto  treautheir  neighboring  and  other  states  with  greater 
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decency  than  that  with  which  they  treated  their  own  people.  Once  the  communist  rule 
ended,  fundamental  changes  in  foreign  policy  flowed  forth— Soviet  withdrawal  from 
Eastern  Europe,  a  halt  to  support  for  communists  from  Cuba  to  Afghanistan  to  Africa, 
an  end  to  the  Soviet  military  buildup,  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  and  the 
emergence  of  normal  democratically  inclined  states  in  place  of  the  Evil  Empire.  We  now 
know  that  detente  postponed  that  blessed  development,  however  unexpected  that  surely 
was  in  the  1970s.  To  be  fair,  Kissinger  can  contend  that  detente  helped  get  us  through  a 
bad  patch  of  history  and  opened  the  way  to  this  marvelous  ending.  But  that  view  will 
remain  contentious. 

On  China,  nearly  everyone  thought  Nixon  and  Kissinger’s  opening  was  a 
great  historic  event.  1  certainly  did  at  the  time,  in  1972.  Yet  there  now  seems  to  have 
been  a  certain  inevitability  about  it,  and  the  Chinese  government  never  did  do  much 
for  us  in  return.  Sure,  they  tied  up  43  Soviet  divisions  on  their  border,  but  that 
happened  before  our  normalization  and  continued  afterwards.  On  Vietnam,  the  Chin¬ 
ese,  never  cooperated;  at. least  whatever  efforts  they  made  (probably  none)  yielded  no 
results  in  North  Vietnam. 

Regardless  ofhow  history  finally  judges  Kissinger’s  fourkey.foreign  policy 
moves,  each  was  planned.and.executed  with  duplicity.  This  was  related  to  Kissinger’s 
and  Nixon’s  personalities,.and  to  their  specific  policies.  “Diplomacy  based  on  the 
moral  idealism  of  international  law  is  ea.sy  to  wage  openly,’’  as  Walter  Isaacson  rightly 
sums  up,  “but  a  realistic  approach  involving  ambiguous  compromises  and  power  ploys 
lends  itselfto  covert  acts  and  deception,  since  it  is  likely  to  arouse  popular  disapproval 
if  publicly  articulated;”  The  best  judgment  on  Kissinger  was  made  by  his  family 
friend,  Nahum  Goldmann:  “If  he  were  ten  percent  less  brilliant  and  ten  percenumore 
honest,  he  would  be  a  great  man.”  In  any  case,  this  /s'-a  great  book. 

Understanding  War:  Essays  on  Clausewitz  and  the  History  of 
Military  Power.  By  Peter  Paret.  Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton  Univ. 

Press,  1992. 229  pages.  S24.95.  Reviewed  by  Professor  Edward  M. 

Coffman,  author  of  77ic  Old  Army:  A  Portrait  of  the  American  Army 
in  Peacetime,  1784-1898. 

During  thedast  three  decades,  military  historynhas  expanded  and  prospered 
much  more  than  anyone  would  have  predicteddn  the  1950s.  A  survey  of  376  colleges 
in  1958  indicated  that  only  four  percent  offered  courses  in  the  subject.  While  there 
was  significant  interest  in  the  American  Civil  Warand  World  War  11  at  that  time,  the 
historianstwho  worked  in  those  fields  tended  to  be  either  non-academics  or  employed 
in  official  history  programs.  Within  the  Army.  there  had  been  a  falling  back  from  the 
pre- World  Wardl  years  when  military  history  was  a  prominent  offering  at  the  senior 
service  schools.  Today,  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  widespread  throughoutacademe, 
with  excellent  graduate  programs  at  several  major  universities,  and  there  are  substan¬ 
tive  offerings  at  the  service  schools. 

Peter  Paret  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  revival  of  this  fieldj  hence,  the 
publication  of  his  cdllectediessays  is  aiinatter  of  import  to  those  who  are  interesteddn 
the  subject.  Over  thezlast  SO  yearSjJie  has  taughtat  the'University  ofCaliforniarDavis, 
Stanford,  and,  most  recently,  Princeton,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
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Advanced  Study.  A  prolific  author,  the  topics  of  his  publications  span  periods  from  the 
Napoleonic  era  to  the  post-World  War  H  guerrilla  wars.  His  most  prominent  work, 
however,  focusses  on  Carl  von  Clausewitz.  In  1976,  he  published  a  masterly  biography 
of  this  greatest  of  military  thinkers  (Clausewitz  and  the  State),  and  he  and  Sir  Michael 
Howard  brought  out  their  edited  translation  of  Clausewitz’s  great  work  On  War.  In 
Understanding  War,  Paret  has  collected  1 6  previously  published  essays.  For  the  reader’s 
benefit,  he  introduces  each  essay  with  a  few  comments  on  how  it  came  about  and  how 
it  fits  into  the  context  of  his  work.  To  use  a  metaphor  from  the  art  world  in  which  he 
grew  up  in  Berlin,  he  presents  these  essays  in  the  form  of  a  triptych — a  three-panelled 
work  of  art.  The  central  panel  is  of  course  concerned  with  Clausewitz  while  the  side 
panels  ar&devoted  to  War  and  Its  Institutions  and  to  the  History  of  War.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  a  numerical  imbalance  in  that  there  are  nine  essays  about  Clausewitz  and  six  on  War 
and  Its  Institutions  but  only  one  on  the  History  of  War,  but  then,  of  course,  all  are 
essentially  on  the  History  of  War.  It  should  be  added  that  one  of  Paret’s  hallmarks  is  his 
insistence  that  the  history  of  war  is  an  integral  part  of  history. 

The  first  group  of  essays  ranges  over  such  topics  as  military  power;  nation- 
alism.and  the  military  obligation  of  the-populace;  how  European  military  thinkers  and 
people  used  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  did  not  use  the  experience  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War;  a  comparison  of  conscription  in  France  and  Prussia;  how  his 
enemies  viewed-  Napoleon;  and  a  study  of  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstiidt.  In 
academe,  where  spccialism  rcigns,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  such  command  of  a  broad 
range  of  topics  and  the  skillful  use  of  the  comparative  method. 

The  nine  essays  in  the  group  about  Clausewitz  would  serve  well  as  appen¬ 
dices  to  his  biography  of  that  great  figure.  They  include,  among  the  .several  topics 
covered,  further  explorations-into  some  political  aspects  of  Clau.sewitz's  career  and 
his  relationships  or  comparisons  with  such  personages  as  Alexis  de  Tocciueville  and 
the  writer  Heinrich  von  Kleist.  Then,  Paret  analyzes  a  hitherto  unknown  letter  written 
just  days  before  Clausewiiz's  death.  Finally,  in  the  .sole  essay  in  the  last  .section,  he 
combines  parts  of  essays  he  did  in  1971  and  1991  on  the  New  Military  History  which 
he  characterizes  as  well  as  any  historian — “a  partial  turning  away  from  the  great 
captains  and  from  weapons,  tactics,  and  operations  as  the  main  concerns  of  the 
historical  exploration  of  war.  Instead,  scholars  and  students  arc  asked  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  interaction  of  war  with  society,  economics,  politics,  and  culture." 

There  is  much  in  this  small  book  for  the  soldier  as  well  as  the  historian.  For 
the  latter,  what  better  advice  could  he  get  than  Paret’s  warning  about  the  dangers  of 
creating  a  “muddle”  if  one  attempts  to  put  in  too  much,  hence  the  necessity  for  careful 
delimiting  of  both  description  and  interpretation.  Every  commander  would  profit  from 
reading  the  essay  “Napoleon  as  Enemy”  in  that  it  explains  how  this  great  captain 
differed  from  his  military  contemporaries.  In  his  analysis  of  Jena  and;  Auerstadt.  the 
author  returns  to  this  point.  After  li.sting  flaws  in  the  French  conduct  of  the  battles,  he 
points  out;  “But  such  flaws  were  made  good  by  a  pervasive  energy,  by  the  intuitive 
understanding  of  thousands  of  veteran  soldiers  led  by  a  man  who  recognized  the 
essentials  of  the  problem  lie  faced  andwhow'ould  allow  no  side  issue  to  distract  either 
him-self  or  his  subordihate.s  from  it.s  . solution.” 

Finally,  the  value  of  this  book  is  enhanced  by  an  elegant  style  that  often 
delights  the  reader  with  such  thoughtful  turns  of  phrase  as  the  author  u.ses  in  de.scribing 
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tlie  result  of  ilie  Frencli  Revolution:  “New  possibilities  emerged,  but  at  the  cost  of  old 
certainties.”  This  is,  indeed,  a  valuable  book. 

.JFK  and  Vietnam:  Deception,  Intrigue,  and  the  Struggle  for 
Power.  By  John  M.  Newman.  New  York:  Warner  Books.  1992.  506 
pages.  S22.9.5.  Reviewed  by  Roger  Hilsninn,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs.  1963-64;  author  of  George  Bush  w. 

Saddam  Hussein:  Military  Success!  Political  Failure? 

This  is  an  interesting  and  important  book.  It  begins  vvitli  John  F.  Kennedy's 
decisions  on  Laos  and  ends  with  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  first  decision  on  Vietnam,  made 
on  24  November  1963,  two-days  after  Kennedy’s  assassination. 

But  it  is  also  a  very  difficult  book  to  review.  The  author  provides  such  a 
flood  of  extraordinary  detail  that  the  reader — and  occasionally  even  the  author — loses 
sight  of  the  big  picture.  Newman  gives  meticulous  attention,  for  example,  to  proposals 
for  US  intervention  with  combat  troops  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  Kennedy 
Administration.  None  of  these  ever  got  to  first- base,  and  giving  them  such  prominence 
obscures  some  of  the  more  central  Lssucs.  Another  factor  complicating  review- of- the 
bookJs  that  Newmati's  judgments  on  thc  piaycrs — principally. Kennedy  himself— are 
extremely  complicated;  Newman  Jeaves  no  doubt  that-Kcniiedy  was  absolutely.deter- 
mined  not  to  send  American  combat  forccs-io  Vietnam.  But  he  argues  that  Kennedy, 
did  give  in  to  pressure  to  make  a  commitment  short  of  using  American  troops  in-the 
hopes  that  "Atncrican  technology  and  know-how  would  work  a  miracle.”  This  made 
his  eventual-decision  to  disengage  more  difficult.  “Although  he  [Kenncdyl-would  not- 
accept  the  rccommendations.of  his  advisors  for  combat  troops-^an  act  of.great  moral 
courage— neither  would  he  accept  defeat.”  /!  is  not  that  Newman’s  Judgments  are 
unsound,  only  that  they  are  sometimes  hard  to  follow. 

While  one  can  make  no  major  criticisms  of  Newman’s  account  of.cyents,.a 
few  quibbles  are-probably  in  order.  Newman’s  account  of  Vice  President  Johnson’s 
trip  to  Asia  and  the  disagreements  about  that  trip  between  the  President  and  the-Vice 
President  leaves  the  reader  with  the  impre.ssion  that  Johnson  did  not  want  to.go  on  the 
irip-and  Kennedy  ordered-him  lo  go.  In  fact.  the  trip  was  Johnson's  idea.  -WhaLmade 
him  angry  was  that -news  of  it  leaked  before  Johnson  himself  could  make  the  an¬ 
nouncement,  so -he  toyed  with  the  idea  of  canceling  the  trip  entirely.  In  later  years, 
Johnson  actually  reversed  some  of  his  decisions  about;high-level  appointments  solely 
because  the  news  leaked  before  hc-could  make  the  announcement  himself. 

Newman  corrcclly  describesdhe  various  JGSiproposals  for  American  inicr- 
vention  in  Vietnam  in  the  early  days  ofthe  Kennedy  Administration.  No.quibble  here. 
But  what  docs  not  come  through  is  the-Chiefs’  determination  not  to  let  lhcmselvcs  be 
snookcrcd:into  fighting.a  war  in  Asia  ■‘with-one  hand-tied  behind  iheir  back’’  asJiad^ 
happened  in  -Korea — a  delermination-tbat  PresKlcnt  Johnson  eventually  foundai  way 
to  get  around.  It  wtts  because  of  this  determination  that  the  JCS  came  to  be  called  the 
“Never  Again  Club" — never  again  a  limited.iand-warJn  Asia; 

The  controversy  about  the  so-called-24  August  1963- cable  conccrning-lhc 
Victnamese.gcticrals’:plan.for  a  coup  against  Ngo  DinhiDicnr  was'rnllier.  thoroughly 
discussedJn  the  Autunin- l.992:(pp.  ri.5-l6).and"Wintcr  l992-93  (pp.  104-05.)^issues 
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of  Parameters.  The  quibble  to  be  made  of  Newman's  account  is  that  he  does  not  make 
it  entirely  clear  that  the  24  August  plot  was  aborted  and  that  the  successful  coup  of  1 
November  included  a  number  of  different  players. 

One  filial  quibble  relates  to  the  subtitle  of  Newman’s  book  and  the  faet  that 
Newman  sees  many  of  the  events  in  preci.sely  these  terms — deception,  intrigue,  and 
the  struggle  for  power.  Certainly  the  struggle  over  policy  was  often  concerned  with  a 
struggle  for  power.  Certainly,  too,  most  players  held  their-cards  as  close  to  their  chests 
as  they  could  and  did  not  tip  their  hands  until  they  had-io.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  deception  and  intrigue  were  central. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  was  not  that  the  American  military  in  Vietnam  lied 
to  Washington  about  how  the  war  was  going  or  tried  to  keep  vital- information  from 
reaching  Kennedy,  or  that  people  in  the  State  Department  skewed  the  facts  or  schemed 
against  the  other  players  to  bring  about  Diem’s  downfall.  The  real  tragedy  was 
different.  Part  of  the  tragedy  was  that  the  different  participants  in  the  policy  debate 
were  looking  at:co:npletely  different  aspects  of  the-problcm.  The  point  is  illustrated 
by  the  story  that  Newman  tells  of  the  trip  to  Vietnam  just  after  the  Buddhist  crisis  by 
General  Victor  Krulak,  representing  the  JGS,  and  Joseph  Mendenhall,  representing 
the  State  Department.  Krulak  visited  tlie  mililary  commands  in  the  field  and'reporled 
to  Kennedy  that  things  were  going-exceedingly  well.  Mendenhall  visited  the  civilian 
leaders  in  the  cities  and'reporled  that.things  were  going  from  very  bad  to  very  much 
worse.  After  hearing  them  out  Kenhedyhad  only  one  question:  “You  two  tlid  visit  the 
same  country,  didn’t  you?” 

Another  part- of  the  tragedy  was  that  all  participants  in  the  policy  debates 
wanted  so  badly  to-win  the  battle  against  the  communists  that  they  came  to  believe 
what  they  desperately  wanted  to  believe— on  one  side,  that  by  going  ahead  full-steam 
militarily,  or-on  the  other  side,  by  changing  the  prime  minister  and-his  inner  circle — 
then  all  the  messy  and  intractable  problems  would-be  solved. 

Given  the  difficulty  of  the  problems,  it- was  inevitable  and  even  desirable 
that  the  participants  in  the  policy  battles  disagreed  in  their  Judgments.  Given  the 
im])ortance  of  the  stakes  involved,  it  was  entirely  appropriate  that  they  fought  hard 
and  passionately — indeed,  it  would  be  cause  for  dismay-if  it-had  been  otherwise.  But 
anyone  who  has  been  involved  in  such  battles  knows  that  these  matters  are  never  black 
and  white,  that  there  arc  persuasive  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  final 
Judgments  are  always  close.  So  the  motives  of  both  hawks  and. doves  on  Vietnam 
policy  cannot  really  be  questioned.  In  the  casc  of  Vietnam,  as  in  most  others,  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  arguments  were  honest,  intelligent,  reasonable,  and 
patriotic  men  and  women,  stiuggling  as  best' they  could:  with  mean  and' intricate 
problems  of  the-highest  importance.  -There  may -have  been  no  heroes  in  the  policy 
battles  over  Vietnam,  but  there  weren’t  any  villains,  either. 

Decision  in  the  West:  The  Atlanta  Campaign  of  1864.  By  Albert 
Castel.  665  pages.  Lawrence:  Univ.  of  Kansas,  1992.  $29.95. 

Reviewed  by  Stephen  W.- Scars,  authoi  of  To  the  Gates  of  Rich¬ 
mond:  The  Peninsula  Campaign. 

Albert  Casiel’s  Civil  War  studies -have  dealt  primarily  with  the -western 
theater  of  operations,  and.  this  book  on  the  Atlanta  campaign  has  the  look  of  his 
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magnuiii  opus.  It  is  deeply  and  imaginatively  researched,  exhaustively  detailed,  and 
authoritative  on  every  point  great  and  small.  It  is  a  book  crammed  with  valuable 
lessons  on  the  making  of  war. 

Mr.  Casiel  is  no  shrinking  violet  of  an  author.  He  is  present  on  virtually 
every  page,  explaining  just  what  went  right  and  (more  often)  wliat  went  wrong,  who 
did  it  right  and  who  did  not,  peppering  us  with  asides  and  exclamation  points.  Indeed, 
he  knows  so  much  about  the  Atlanta  campaign  that  sometimes  he  grow.s  impatient 
with  its  participants.  General  So-and-So  “should  have  done  this  .  .  ,  General 
Sucli-and-Such’s  “greatest  mistake  was  to.  . .  .’’  Blunders  are  labeled-and  ineptitude 
made  plain.  In  these  pages  the  fog  of  war  is  seldom  a  valid.excuse. 

Sherman’s  advance  from  Chaitanooga  toward  Atlanta  starling  in  May  1864 
was  the  western  half  of  Grant’s  grand  (and  grandly  direct)  strategy  for  ending  the  war. 
“He  was  to-go  for  Lee  and  1  was  to  go  for  Joe  Johnston,”  Sherman  explained.  “That 
was  his  plan.  No  routes  prescribed. .  .  .’’  Casiel  carefully  explains  the  shifts  in  this 
strategy  as  ihcy  applied  to  Sherman.  Firstit  was  his  task  to  so  pressure  the  Confederate 
Army  of  Tennessee  under  Johnston.(afierward-under  John  Bel!  Hood)  that  it  could  not 
reinforce  Lee  iii-Virginia,  Aflcr.Grant’s  bloody  offensive  bogged  down  in  the  trenches 
of  Petersburg,  it  became  essential  for- Sherman-to  win  a. major  victory  in  Georgia  .so 
as  to  secure  Lincoln's  rcelectioii'in  the  fall.  Finally,  to  gain  that  victory  Sherman 
determined  (o  make  Atlanla.itself  the  objective  rather  than  ihe  Army  of  Tonnes.see. 

Sherman’s  reputation  as-tt-battlefieULcommandcr  derives  from-this  Atlanta 
campaign.  Before  Atlanta  he  served  under  Grant  aiKhdid  nothing  outstanding:  after¬ 
ward,  marching  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  he  faced  no  credible  opposition, 
Castcl  thinks  Sherman’s  reputation  to  be  overblown,  especially  by.  the  eulogistic 
British  .military-theoretician  Basil  Liddell  Hart,  and  he  quotes  with  obvious  relish. a 
Union^gcneral's  observation  that  Sherman  was  ‘la  splendid  piece  of.machinery  with 
all  of  the  screws  a  little  loose.”  Castcl. argues.that  ‘‘Sherman  ’s  preference  for.  raiding 
over  fighting”  gave  him  Atlanta  well  enough-but  not  the-enemy’s  army.  In  the  final 
operations  against  Atlanta  he  lists  .six  occasions-when  Sherman  “did  not  close  his  fist” 
on  Mood.  Indeed.  Castcl  insists  that  had  Sherman’s  chief  lieutenant,  George  H. 
Thomas,-becn  in  command  of  the  campaign,  he  would  have. promptly  accomplished. 
“the  elimination  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee,  fronuthc  war.” 

Sherman’s  opponents  do  notrcomc  off  very  well,  either.  While  Johnston’s 
Fabian  tactic ofretreat  beforea  superior-foe  offered  the-bcsi  chance  of  saving;Atlanta, 
“to  the  extent  that  there  was  any  chance  at  all;”  Caste!  finds  thatidefects  in.Johnstcn’s 
military  character  made  him  ”a  foreordained  loser,”  Hood,  he  finds  unthinkingly 
aggressive.  As  a  veteran  Tennessee  soldier  put  ii-in  hisdiary,  “The.plan  Gcnl  Hood 
has  adopted-of  charging  breastworks  .  .  .  wilhsoon  leave  him  without.an  arniy  if 
continued  as  hitherto.”  By  the  time-lie  abandoned  Atlanta,  Hood-had  so  drained  his 
army  that  it  was  incapable  of  offensiveroperations. 

Castcl  is  especially  good  at  depicting  the  infighting  and  backbiting  that 
char.actcrizcd  the  high  comman  J  of  both  armies,  and  how-often  the  machinery  of  both 
armies  sputtered  because  of  it.  It  is.equally-clear  how  dramatically  the  nature-of:  the 
war  had  changed  by  J  864.  "I  cannot  move  the  troops  lOO-yards  withouutheir  stopping 
to  intrench,  thongh.I  have  not  .sech  an  enemy,”  Sherman  complaincd.  Another  general 
carefully  timed  how  loiig  il-took  his  division  to  dig-in  sufficientIy;to  repckan-iiifanliy 
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attack,  it  took  just  1 5  minutes.  So  skilled  at  field  fortification  had  the  Civil  War  soldier 
now  become,  and  so  willing  to  work  at  it.  that  the  defense  utterly  dominated  the 
offense,  and  many  attacks  degenerated  into  an  ineffeclual  groping  for  an  unguarded 
flank.  It  was  perliaps  this  fact  that  caused  the  excess  of  caution  Castcl  finds  in  his  cast 
of  generals. 

1  know  of  few  Civil  War  campaigns  that  offer  the  student  of  military  affairs 
more  rewarding  study  than  the  Atlanta  campaign.  That  Albert  Castel  agrees  is  evident 
in  the  care  he  has  lavished  on  Decision  in  the  West.  1  did  wish,  however,  for  maps 
sltowing  the  maneuvering  of  forces  that  so  characterized  the  campaign.  The  engage¬ 
ment  maps  aic  fine;  showing  graphically  the  movements  between  battles  would  have 
enhanced  my  understanding. 

At  W'ar  in  the  Gulf:  A  Chronology.  By  Arthur  M.  Blair.  College 
Station:  Texas  A&M  Univ.  Press,  1992.  124  pages.  $9.00  (paper). 

Payback:  America’s  Long  War  in. the  Middle  East.  By  John  K. 

Cooley.  Washington:  Brassey’s  (US),  199-1.  257  pages.  S19;95. 

Oii  Strategy  II:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Guif  War.  By  Marry  G. 

Summers.  Jr.  New  York:  Del  I,  1.992. 302  pages.  $4.99  (paper). 

Triuntph  Without  Victory:  The  Unreported  History  . of-the  Per- 
siaii'Gulf-  War.  By  the  Staff  of  U.S.  News  and  V/orld  Report.  New 
York;  Times  Books,  1992.  477.pages.  S25;00. 

Reviewed  by  Dr.  Douglas  V.  Jolinspii  (LTC,  USA  Ret.),  Strategic 
Studies  Institute,  US  Army  War  College,  coauthor  of  Iraqi  Power 
and  U.S.  Seciiriix  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  Colonel  (USA  Ret.)  Arthur  H;  Bhiir’s  A/  War  in  the 
Gulf:  A  Chronology  is  to  provide  a  reference  work  based  upoti  unclassified  sources. 
One  of  the  principal  contributors  to  this  book.  Colonel  Joseph  P.  Bngelhardt,  was  the 
Army  War  College’s  Middle  East  subject-matter  expert  at  the  time  of  the  war.  His 
self-generated  effort  to  keep  US  Army  War  College  students  nbreast;of  events  during 
the  crisis  resulted  in  the  chronology  that  forms  the  base  of  this  book,  accurately 
reflecting  events  as  tlicy  became  known  to  the  reading  public.  The  prologue  and  the 
thrce-|5age  summary  itreludc  to-  the  war  provide  a  sticcinct  review  of  the  most 
important  factors  driving  the  course  of  events.  There  is  one  error  here  in  the  sum  Iraq- 
owed-Kuwaii  from  loans  during  the  ifan-lraq  War.  The  quoted  figure  is-$4  billion;. it 
is  generally. acknowledged  that  thc-corrcct  figure  is.more  like  $10  billion. -Despite  the 
relatively  ettfly  publicaiion-of  the  book,  the  summary  comihems  in  Chapter  5,  “End 
and  Aftefmaih,"  although  subject  to  some  debate,  are  as  sound  as  one  is  likely  to  find 
fui  some  time.  This  i.s  a  valuable  reference  work  to  be  'Kept  .irhandTor  anyone  working 
on  the  war. 

For  those  ofus  whom  Colonel  Art  Lykke  (USA.Ret.)  d.‘'scrib.es  as  “Clause- 
witz  Nuts,”  Colonel  (USA-Rct-.).Harr.y  Summers’  On  Strategy  II;  A  Critical. Analysis 
of  the  CiilfWqr  is  delightful  reading.  Clausewitz  aside, most  professional  military 
readers  will  feci  comfortable  with  Summers'  work  because  it  uses  the  samc.frame- 
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work — the  principles  of  war — as  did  his  familiar  On  Strategy:  A  Critical  Analysis  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Summers  has  provided- us  a  very  good  analysis  of  the  Gulf  War. 
There  are  a  few  errors  of  fact  in  this  book,  however,  as  in  all  the  others  under  review. 
For  example,.  Summers  states  that  Lieutenant  General.John  Ycosock  was  the  ground 
component  commander  (p.  244).  when  it  is  now  known  that  General  Schwarzkopf 
reserved  that  role  to  himself  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  In  an  arguable  passage  on  the 
same  page.  Summers  gives  great  credit  for  the  success  of  the  campaign  to  the  effects 
of  the  Goldwatcr-Nichols  Reorganization  Act.  Tiiere  is  considerable  merit  to  this 
position,  but  it  should  never  be  advanced  without  two  accompanying  caveats:  first, 
there  was-only  one  war  and,  therefore,  only  one  “supported  CINC,”  a  situation  in 
which  Goldwatcr-Nichols  is  somewhat  irrelevant.  It  did  serve  lo-insure  that-all'knew 
who  was  in  charge,  but  that  may  well  have  been  a  more  direct  function  of  personalities 
than  the  legislation. 

The  second  caveat  is  that  the  chemistry  of  the  personalities  at  the  top  is  best 
described  as  a  unique  gift' from  God;  In  an  interview  at  tlie  Army  War  College,  General 
Donn  A.  Starry  (USA  Rel.)-said,  “Thank  heaven-for  GeorgcTlefbert:  Walker  Bush!”  He 
then  went  on  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  key  figurcs  of-the  Busli. Administration 
and  several  combinations  of  those  who  had  gone  before.  His  conclusion  was  that 
Goldwater-Nichols  aside, .ihc  Unifed  States  was  absolutely,blessed  by  the  personalities 
at  the  top  for  this  operation.  Readers  riiay.  find  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Summers’ 
constant  Vietnam  reprise.  SummersAvas  the  first  profcssionahofficento-truly  comeuo 
grips  in  print  withihe  trauma  of  that  war.  It  isunderstandable  that  much  of  whatdie  writes 
in  On  Strategy  II  would  reflect  his  deeply  held  feeling=that  ihe’United  Slates  must  never 
commit  the  errors  of  Vietnam  again.  Summers  htis  bcen-adamant  that  if  the  American 
people  do  not  support  the  cause,  American  soldiers  should  not  be  sent  to  fight.  It  should 
be  recalled-ihat  he  made  his  casc^dircctly  on  Z-mry  ^//(gX/ve,.13  August:1990,-declafin3 
that  uittil  the  48th  Georgia  National  Guard  Brigade  was  called  upi  the  United  Staies-was 
“just  kidding,”  Consequently,  the  thrusLof  mucInof  the  book  is  really  “how  we  licked 
the  Vietnam  syndfome.”  After  all.  President  Bush  himself  declared  on  1  March  that 
“we’ve  licked  the  Vietnam  syndfome  once  and  for  ali;”'Vnrious  readers  will  disagree 
with  some  of  Summers’  formulations,  but  profe.ssional  soldiers  will  be  comfortable.with 
the  language,  format,  and  general  line  of  reasoning.  This  is  an  easy  read,  an:  important 
book,  and  certainly  worth  the  paperback  price. 

One  can  criticize  John  K.  Cooley’s  book  Payback:  America's  Long  War  in 
the  Middle  East  for  some  of  its  factual  errors  and  its  nol-too-well-handled  combat 
portions,  but  this  too  is  ah  important  book.  What  Cooley  has  done,  a_nd  in  artful 
fashion,  is  recount  tiie  history-of  US-invblvement  in  the  Middle  East  over  the  last 
decade.  Payback  is  compelling  reading  aridTinaccuracies  aside,  should  be  read:by 
every  professional  soldier  arid  most  Americans.  .The  information  presented’ in  this 
book,  surprisingly,  has  dnawri  little  mcdia  atteniion,  although  much  of-itds  the  stuff 
that  would  have  generated  a  furor  in.the  security  community  and  among  the  “right  to 
this  or  trial-”  groups  of  the  1960s.  One  example  of  tidbiisrihat  seem  to -have  gone 
unnoticed' is  ihe  rccouhling  of  locations  and  activities -of  remote  US  monitoring 
stations  in  riorthefn  Iran  and  iri’China.  Goolcy:cven  spcculates  that  ihcrimportance  of 
the  stations- in  China-may ’have  beenrihstrumehtabinthe  Administratioh’s-relatiyery 
genlle^handlingof  Ihepost-Tianarimcn-Squarc-relatiohs  -with;that-.nation. 
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Cooley  pursues  two  principal  theses.  One  is  lliat  the  old  law  of  “an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth”  dominates  relations  at  all  levels  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
revenge  motif,  of  course,  provides  the  book  title,  but  it  does  not  reveal  the  theme 
beneath  the  theme — Iran's  attempt  to  extirpate  all  vestiges  of  Western  thinking  and 
influence  from  the  Middle  East.  This  serves  to  explain  many  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
American  University  in  Beirut.  The  second  thesis  is  that  during  the  period  of  the  late 
1970s  and  into  tlic  1980s,  the  United  States  had  chosen  to  play  a  game  in  a  distant 
arena  without  knowing  the  rules,  without  a  game  plan,  and  without  the  required  talent 
or  tools.  While  the  principal  antagonists  in  the  book  are  the  United  States  and  Iran, 
the  book  concludes  with  the  US-iraqi  antagonisms. 

It  must  be  said  that  Cooley  is  at  his  worst  dealing  with  combat- operations, 
mistaking,  for  example,  the  3d  Cavalry  Division  for  the  3d  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment. 
In  contrast,  he  is  impressive  at  piecing  together  events  on  the  diplomatic  stage,  and  is 
equally  impressive  in  detailing  the  contributions,  positive  and  negative,  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  community.  Cooley  conducted;  and  duly  recounts,  the  details  of  numerous 
personal  interviews  with  prominent  Middle  East  players.  These  interviews  provide 
significant  insights. 

One  conclusion  drawablc  from  this  book  is  thal-thc  United. States  ought  to 
get  back  into  the  Human  Intelligence  (HUMINT)  business  in  the  Middle  East.  There 
is.considerable  risk  imattempting  that,  bitt  Cooley-makes  it  clear  that  we  have  been 
blind  and  have  been  led  astray,  on  occasions,  by  our  willingness  to  let  the  Israelis  do 
our  dirty  work  for  us  and  by  assuming  they  know  a  good  deal  more  than  they  do. 

In  dealing  with  OperationvDesert  Storm,  Cooley  is  relatively  conventional, 
repeating  some  simplistic  conventional  wisdom  in  the  recounting  of  that. campaign. 
His  description  of  the  diplomatic-events  leading  up  to  the  campaign,  however,  are 
more  plausible  than  those  described  in  Triumph  Without  Victory:  The  Unreported 
History  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. Payback  is  well  worth  a  two-day  read. 

If  the  U.S.  Hew’.s  and  World- Report  book  Triumph  Without  Victory  were  to 
be  the  basis  for  subscribing  to  the  magazine,  I.  would  say,  “Save  your  money.”  The 
book  is  useful  in  that  it  is  relatively  comprehensive,  but  it  is  uneven  and  is  badly 
flawed  in  several  areas.  Beginning  with  what  has  come  to  be  the  expected  journalist’s 
whine  about  lack  of  access  to  information  and  sources,  there  follows  a  list  of 
personalities  interviewed  that  would  seem  utterly  to  belie  the  opening  whine.  The  next 
unfortunate  portion  is  in  the  “Prologue,”  where  one  finds  a--list  of  things  previously 
“unreported”  and  now  “revealed.”  Yet  almost  nothing  listed  had  gone  unreported;  in¬ 
short,  this  is  not  the  "Unreported  Hislory”'by  a  long  shot.  Interestingly,  this  book  and 
several  others,  as  well. as  several  news  articles,  would  have  been  set  on  the  correct 
footing  had  the  authors  deigned  to  read  the  various  scrvicc  journals.  There  is  a  plethora 
of-firstrperson,  professionally  usefuhand  thought-  provoking  articles  in  these  journals, 
evidently  terra  incognita  to  mainline-publications. 

One-of  the  more  distres.sing- aspects  of-Triumph  Without- Victory  it  where 
knowledgeable  sources  were  interviewed  by  interviewers  ignorant^of  the  material. 
The  writers. then. produce  a  summary  oEthe  intcfview-that-makes.no  sense.  There  is 
little  evidence  of  cross-checkiivg-of  material;  withdlie-consequence  that  really,  silly 
comments  pop  up-from  lime  todiine, . giving  ihe  reader-cause  to  wonder- aboui-"other 
material.  As  an  example,  there  is  ttniabsufd’passage  where  thc  Marines’  ^'’-60A3  is 
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described  as  a  “lighlweiglu  and  small-gunned"  lank.  In  the  passage  where  this  occurs, 
the  writer  is  in  the  process  of  commenting  upon  the  fact  that  the  Marines  are 
essentially  a  light  force.  The  appropriate  reference  would  have  been- to  the  Light 
Armored  Vehicles  (LAV)  which  the  Marine  Corps  has  in  considerable  numbers.  Any 
tank,  and  especially  a  T-72,  will  eat  a  LAV  for  lunch.  But  as  those  same  Marines 
demonstrated  on  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  war,  the  M-60  tank  was  perfectly 
capable  of  bashing  the  T-55s  and  T-62s  against  which  it  was  designed  to  fight,  and  it 
can  deal  with  T-72s  under  the  right  circumstances. 

Another  example  is  the  authors’  failure  to  read  the  map.  They  make  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  two  ‘’liny"  islands  of  Warbah  and  Bubiyan.  Warbah  is  a  large  island  which 
is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  niudflat — a  large  mudflai  about  ten  kilometers  in  length. 
Bubiyan  is  a  huge  island,  roughly  20  by  40  kilometers  in  size,  partially  developed  and 
occupied;  Warbah  could  be  dredged  out  of  existence  over  a  period  of  several  years  if 
the  capable  Iraqi  engineers  were  dirccted-lo  do  that.  Even  atomic  demolitions  could 
do  little  to  budge  Bubiyan. -however,  and  a  cursory  glance  at  almost  any  map  would 
reveal  that  fact.  It  is  such  sloppincss  that  seriously  degrades  this  book’s  usefulness. 

The  redeeming  pun  of  Tritimph  W'tlwui  Viciory  is  its  first-person  accounts 
of  combat.  For  those  who  continue  to  believe  that  the  Iraqi  army  simply-rolled  over 
and  quit  en  mtisse.  here  is  a  sharp  corrective.  Between  the  stories  recounted  here  and 
in  the  Army  Times'  14  “Desert  Storm  After-Action  Review”  articles  (10  June  1991 
tlirough  2  March  1992),  there  should  be  no  doubt  ihat  this  was- war  for  the  soldiers 
involved. 

The  most  problematic  part  of  Triumph  Without  Viciory  is  the  title  itself. 
Much  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  military  campaign-and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  the  coalition  acconipli.shcd  its  military  objectives  and  in  doing  so 
accomplished  the  UN-approved.political  objectives.  It  is  bad  scholarship  but  probably 
good  press  technique  to  stir  up  a  tempest  by  raising  the  cry  “but  not  enough!” — which 
is  hetird  all  too  often  in  the  land.  Operation  Desert  Storm  was  a  resounding  military 
victory,  as  the  accounts  reported  in  this  very  book  attest. 


The  American  Military  Ethic:  A  Meditation.  By  James  H.  Toner. 

New  York:  Praeger,  1992.  266  pages.  $49.95. 

The  Sword  and'tlic  Cross:  Reflections  on  Command  and  Con¬ 
science.  By  James  H.  Toner.  New  York:  Praeger,  1992.  186  pages. 

$45.00. 

Reviewed  by  Clolonel  Anthony  E.  Harllc,  author  of  Moral- issues 
ill  Military  Decision  Making. 

At  the  beginning  of  The  Sword  and  the  Cross,  James  Hi  Toner  notes  that 
"like  Sisyplius,  we  must  spend  our  lives  making  decisions. the  full  conseiiuences  of 
which.are  hidden  from:Oureyes;=bui  wennust  move  ahead.  We  must  do;lhe  very  best 
wc.can.”  In  thesc  two  books.  Toner  makes  clear  whatJie  believes  should.guidc  men 
.and'-woincn  iri  uniform. as  thcy'try  to  doithcinbcst. 

Toner’s  books  provide  particularly  interesting  commentary  in.comparisoh 
with  two  other-new  books,  GencralTi,  Norman  Schwarzkopf’s  The  Autobiography:  It 
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Doesn’t  Take  a  Hero  (reviewed  in  this  issue  of  Parameters,  piiges  20-26),  nnd  We  Were 
Soldiers  Once  . . .  and  Yoting,  the  story  of  the  la  Drang  Valley  campaign  in  what  is  now 
the  long-ago  Vietnam  War.  In  the  latter,  retired  Lieutenant  General  Harold  G.  Moore  and 
Joseph  L.  Galloway  have  given  us  a  detailed,  engrossing  narrative  of  the  four-day  battle 
with  North  Vietiittnieije  troops  that  signaled  the  change  from  a  small-scale  guerrilla  war 
to  a  major  confrontation  for  the  United  States  military.  General  Schwarzkopf's  view  of 
Desert  Storm,  framed  by  the  autobiographical  details  of  his  life  and  education,  provides 
an  authoritative  perspective  on  the  political  and  strategic  aspects  of  our  most  recent 
major  military  campaign.  Toner’s  books  provide  yet  another  perspective  on  military 
affairs.  He  is  now  a  professor  of  international  relations  at  the  Air  War  College,  but  from 
1 968  to  1 972  he  served  as  an  Army  officer  in  Germany,  becoming  a  Vietnam-era  veteran 
who  never  served  in  Southeast  Asia.  Instead,  he  served  as  a  nuclear  weapons  officer  in 
an  ordnance  unit,  struggling  with  the  drug,  alcohol,  morale,  and  discipline  problems  that 
plagued  understrength,  military  units  serving  far  from  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  and 
receiving  scant-attention  from  senior-military  leaders. 

In  the  first-half  of  T/)eA/MmcftnA//7//r70’-Et/i(c,  we.  find  the  story  ofToner’s 
military  life, .from  basic  training,  which  started  about  three  years  after  ihe-Ja  Drang 
battle,  through  OCS  and  his  years-in  Europe.  Toner  shows  us,  through  his  personal 
experiences. as  a  junior  infantry  officer,  what  led  to-his-bcliefs  about  the  nature  of 
military  service,  much  as.General  Schwarzkopf  does.  What  follows  in  Toner 'shook, 
however,  is  a- searching- examination  of  the  principles  that  guide  the  conduct  of 
military  leaders. 

A;sizable  portion  of  The  American  Military. Ethic  Aescxihes  through  narra¬ 
tive  the  process  by  which  basic  training  and' OCS  provided-.us  with  young  sokliens 
during  the  Vietnam  War  era.  Because  Toner  relates  his  experiences  with  a  keen  eye 
for  humor  and  tells  us  a.story,  the  first  half  of  the  book  moves  quickly.  Without  doubt, 
anyone  ihiefesied  in  that  period  ofour  military  hisiory-or  concerned  with  the  means 
of  developing  combat-ready  troops  will  find  the  reading  informative.  Besides  ad¬ 
vocating  tough  training,  Toner  maintainsahai  the  “officers  of  ihefuiurc  cannofknbw 
what  to  do  unless  they  first  know  what  to  be.” 

That  presenlalion-provides  his  pointTor  departure  in  the  second  half  of  the 
book,  which  analyzes  thcToundaiions  for  the  military  ethic  and  explains  how  the  ethic 
should  be  developed  and  applied.  He  focuses  in  particular  on  the  importance  of 
character  and  the.  role  of  liberal  education  in  developing  pcrson.s.of.-boih-.compeience 
and  conscience.  In  the  author’s  view,  military  leaders  should  have  a  broad-based 
liberal- education  sviih  an  emphasis  on  history,  which  he  argues-inusl  be  continued 
through  the  existing  military  education  system.  iHc  describes  that  system,  largely 
approvingly, -in  considerable-detail. 

Professor  Toner  devotes  only  one  chapter  specifically  to  tlie  American 
military -ethic.  While  readers  familiar  wiihahe  subject  wilLfind  liltle  new  insight  here, 
the  authondoe.s-have  a^talent-for-arliculating'-bedrock  ideas.=He  explains  thatuhe.ethic 
incorporates  a  moral-commitmcni-  to-values-thai-transcend-boih-particular  orgahiza- 
lions  and  partictilar.socielies.  The  transcendent  values:pr,o.vide  Ihc.foundalions'fprand 
shape  thedhsuiutiohs-ofour=  nation,:io:include  Ihe  ipilita/y -services. 

irrThe  Sword  and'the-Cross,  Tonerexplores  onaanore  elevated  plajie.  While 
we  can  relatc'the  subjcct--mattermf  The  American  Military-Ethic  to  ^Aoorc’s-book 
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(basic  soldiering)  and  lo  Schwarzkopf’s  book  (autobiography  and  subsequent  reflec¬ 
tion),  The  SwonI  and  the  Cross  moves  into  a  different  realm.  Here  Toner  examines 
the  confrontation  that  so  often  occurs  between  the  demands  of  individual  conscience 
and  the  demands  of  role  responsibilities,  most  pariicularly.ihose  weighing  on  military 
and  political  leaders.  He  indicates  his  primary  concern  in  this  book  in  the  following 
passage:  “To  maintain  and,  where  possible,  to  enlarge  the  intersection  between  the 
ethics  of  the  cross  and  the  politics  of  the  sword  is. our  burden  and  our  glory  and  is  the 
true  test  of  the  civic  virtue  to  which  we  are  called  as  Christians  and  as  citizens." 

This  book  is  difficult  to  classify.  It  is  not  history,  despite  historical  ex¬ 
amples,  and  it  is  not  autobiography,  despite  the  presence  of  personal  experiences.  At 
the  same  time,  it  does  not  qualify  as  a  work  of  philosophy  in  terms  of  intellectual 
rigor.  Toner  states  that  the  book  is  simply  the  reflection  of  a  quarter  century  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  command  and  conscience. 

The  reflections  provide  an  educated  conservative  view  of  the  causes,  initia¬ 
tion,  and  conduct  of  war,  emphasizing :that  “survival  of  the  nation  alone  makes  no 
sense. unless  it  is  in  service  of- fundamental  values  that  . ittibue  the  nation’s  existence 
with-meaningrand  purpose.”'But-thc  book-goes  considerably  further  in  analyzing  the 
role  ofrcligion-in  the  process  of  command,  decisionmaking-.  Though  he-tclls  us  that 
while  the  sword  serves  an  indispensable  funetjon,  the  cross  is  paratnount.  Toner 
nonetheless -concludes:  “Religion-,  ihcii,  does-noi  solve  tlie  ancient  problem  ofeom- 
mand^and  conscience,  of  sword- and  cross.”  Ifthe  two  claims-seem  to  conflict,  the 
resolution  for  Toner  appears  to  lie.in  a  commitment  to  religious  belief.  Still,  hediolds 
that  “ouf.lwin  duties,  sacred  and'Secular,/w«s/.be  merged  info  a  civic  virtue,  enabling 
us  to  know  how  we  should  act  for  the  common  interest  as^well  ns  for  our  own." 

Toner  examines  with  considerable-carc  a  question- that- has  troubled,  many 
when  they  donned  a  military  uniform:  Do  Ghfist-s  teachings-perinif  military  service 
and-the  slaying. of-'the  enemy?  He-also  stpdies:pacirism,-Christian-realism,  and^just 
war  theory.  Throughout-hc  intersperses  extensive  quotations,  which  he  weavesdnto 
his'discussion  quite  effectively.  Toward  the  end  ofthc  book,  however,  thequotations, 
though  always  apt,  become. so  numerous  ihafToncr  hardly  appears  on  the  pages  at  all, 
seemingly  becoming  more  ediior  than-.author.  One  further -weakness  is=lhe  author’s 
-repeated'.failure  to  cite-thc.-original  sources  of.quOted  materiril. 

In  thc.end;  The  5tvo/r/-rHtrf7/tc  C/WJ  becomes  an  extcnded  develppmcni-of 
existential  .angst,  a  calf  for  conscience  but  an  admission  thaf  conscience  does- not 
always -pfovidc  rational  answers  to  some- of  the  perplexing  problems  of  military 
responsibility. 

Tlicse-brief  descriptiohS'O&Prpfessor- -Toner’s  two:books  suggest'tHat^thcy 
aim=  at- somewhat  different  audiences.  Those  unfamiliar  with-.the-mijitafy  wilf.find' 
:much..of  The  Ahiericgn  MUitgry  Ethic  enlighicningi  People  in -uniform- will  find 
matefiah-fof  reflection  concerning  the  nature  of  the  professional  military  role  and 
•professional-militarycducation.  7V;e’5i'/o/'r/.r7Wc/;f//e^p'WJ-presents-awariety-of  rnajpr- 
issues-coricefnijig  ’.the  systematic-.use-of  violerice'.aiid^  the^killing'of  -lellpw  :humari’ 
beingsTor  ppIitical:puVposes,-wiituemphasis.oh'the:restrictions.'irfiposed  on  pursuing 
such;  activities  in;  pur-  so.ciety.  Professor.  Toner’s -observtyipns  'here  .are  -those  of-.i, 
praclical;person’cpifin(iitted:td-!he-..Ehrisiian;faith.  The  discussion; in-'this  book  will 
.appeal’impst  to  acade|nics,-lhough;tliey-;may-  be  ifritated  by  crcertaiiiilactoofschplarly 

prccision,.ahd.tp  thosoTgivenao  .serious  refiection  onunattcrs’religipus. 
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Insurgency  &  Terrorism:  Inside  Modern  Revolutionary  War¬ 
fare,  By  Bard  E.  O’Neill.  McLean,  Va.:  Brassey’s  (US),  1990.  171 
pages.  S  19.00.  Reviewed  by  Professor  John  M.  Gates,  author  of 
Schoolbooks  amt  Krogs:  The  United  States  Army  in  the  Philippines, 

1898-1902. 

As  Bard  O’Neill  notes  in  his  preface,  “The  study  of  insurgency  is  fraught 
with  perils,  because  of-the  zealotry  and  partisanship  that  surrounds  the  subject.”  As  a 
way  of  overcoming  the  all-too-prevalent  biases,  O’Neill  provides  “a  systematic, 
straightforward  formal  for  comprehensively  analyzing  orcomparing  insurgencies”  for 
the  use  of  “participants,  journalists,  students,  government  analysts,  and  scholars.”  The 
goal  is  laudable,  and  the  approach  described  in  the  book  is.clearly  a  useful  one. 

O’Neill  urges  his  readers  to  base  their  study  on  a  set  of  questions  designed 
to  focus  attenlion-on=important;aspects-of-insurgcncy.  What  arenhe. insurgents'  goals 
and  what  wicfl/is  are  they  using. to  accomplish  them?  What-is-thc  insurgent  sonregy? 
What  is  the  physical  and  human  environment,  anddiow  can-it  be  expected  to  influence 
the  insurgency?  What^kind  of  popular  support  do  the  insurgents  have,  and  what 
■techniques  are  they  using-to  develop  it?  What  form  of  organization  does  the  insurgen¬ 
cy  have,  and  how  great  is  its  tm/O'  or  cohesion?  Mow  extensive  is  externaksupport, 
and  what  kind  of  support- is  being  received?  Other,  more  specific  questions  exist 
within  each  category,.andrO’Neill  encourages  readers  to  add:quesiions  of  their  own 
to  make  his  analytical. framework.evcn  more  useful. 

When  empidyed  by  thoughtful  individuals  interested  in  minimizing  their 
biases,  O'Neill’s  framework  will  provide  valuable  insiglits.  It- is  neither  rigid  nor 
dogmatic,  and  the  systematic  approach  to  analysis  that. it  provides. can  help  analysts 
identify  what  they  do  and;do.not-know  about  an  insurgency. 

In  presenting  his  frarnework  O’Neill  makes  numerous.generalizaiions  about 
insurgency,  citing  a  wide  variety  of  cases  to  support  them,  and  a  number  of  his 
observations  arcquitc  astute.  He  notes,  for  exarnplc,  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  lump 
together  many  dissimilar-types  of  conflict  under  the  low-intcnsity-conflict.rubric,  and 
more  than  once  he.draws-attenlion-to-the. tendency,  of  governments  to  misunderstand 
or  falsely  portray  insurgencies  and  the  negative-consequences  thatiresult.  O’Neill 
notes  also  that  although  external  supportis  often  jmportant,-it.is  much  more  pre.carious 
than  commonly  assumed. 

O’Neill's  conclu.siomthatrreform  is-often.a:crucial  Clement  in  a  successful 
governmentalrespon.seno  insurgency-highlights  a.significant'problem  facing-counter¬ 
insurgents.  Privilegcd;groups  are.farely  willingao  abandon.their-privileges!W.ithout  a 
fight-,=and-the-very--rcforms  indicated  byjthe-usc  oLO’Ncill’s-framework  are.mot-.likely 
to’be-implemented!by.thc;people-wiih-the;power-.lo;-make  thetn. 

At  tifnes-O'NeilHs  attempts  at  generalization  weaken  rather-thah  strengtHen- 
his  argument.-J  le.prpsents  cxampl."  >.irrsuch  abbreviated  fofm-thatthey  provide  evidence 
■only  by  .irnplication^ratlier-  tliamby  demonstration,- making  the  acceptance  of  many 
conclusions  difficultfforskcptical’-r.eadefs.'Readcrs-familiar  with=thc.'geheraI-  topic>or 
specific-cases  will:undbubtedly,.ques‘tion  a-riumbef.:6f'0-’Neijl-’s;genefalizations, 

Npwhere,.pefhaps,.afe  O’Neill.-s-vie\ys-;rnofe  debatable  than  when'he  assess 
ses-the  uscof=tcrror.:H&claims  that.-its;rong^tcfmieffectisinegpive,'but  theTact  is  that 
in  a  number-of  countries,, mosi.nptably-Tih.Latin  America.in  ihed  970s,  torture  and  other 
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forms  of  terror  were  very  effective  in  destroying  leftist  insurgencies  wiiile  protecting 
the  interests  of  local  elites.  Alilioiigh  O'Neill  rightly  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
good  police  work,  intelligence-gathering,  andjndicial  sanctions  in  counterinsurgency 
operations,  his  claim  that  “civilian  governments  stand  a  better  chance  of  success  than 
military  governments"  is  not  sustained  by  the  evidence. 

Fortunately  O'Neill  recognizes  the  difficulty  inherent  in  any  attempt  to 
generalize  about  insurgency,  and  he  often  identifies  exceptions  io  his  own  generaliza¬ 
tions.  In  many  places  where  he  fails  to  notecxceptions,  readers  familiar  with  the  topic 
will  no  doubt  supply  their  own,  seeing,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  generalizations 
supported  by  references  .to  Rhodcsia/Zimbabwe  arc  undermined  by  the  example  of 
South  Africa. 

O'Neill  himself  admits  that  “no  one  model-can  bc  applied  to  all  cases,”  and 
-he  makes  clear  in  the  book  that  one  can  understand  a  specific  insurgency  only  by 
studying  iuin  detail.  Unfortunatcly.-his  frequent  attempts  to  generalize  about  insurgency 
may  obscure  the  heuristic  value  of  his.approach  andrmake  Insurgency ■&  Teiroristn-n 
le,ss-than-adcquatc  vehicle  for  conveying  O'Neill’s  method  to  many  of  the  groups 
identified  in-his  prefacc.  The  book.surveys.the-lopic  at  sucir.an  elcmeiuary.lcvcl  thatMt 
contains-little  substance  for  readers  who  have  already  done  substantial.Tcading  in-the 
field;  The  book’s  major  contribution  to  the  study  of- insurgency  is  the  framework.  for 
analysis  it  contains..and  that  mighfhave  more  impacfon  all  but  students  if  presented  in 
cither  a. tightly  written  article  in  a  policy-oriented-journal  ora  longer  book  inwhich-the 
method  ■  '  ''lonstrated  by  application  to  one  or-tmore  detailed  ettse  studies. 

Valley  of  Decision:  The  Siege  of  Kite  Sanli.  By  John  Prados  and 
Ray  W,  Stubbe.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin.  1991.  506  pages,  $29.95. 

Reviewed  by  Dr.  P.iul  F.  Braiin- (Golonel,  USA  Retired),  who 
served  founours  in  Vietnam. 

This  book  is  a  scleciion  and  refincmem  by  John  Prados,  iuwritcr-on  contem¬ 
porary  history,  ofa  huge  collcctioirornoies  andanterviews  by:Ray  Stubbc  takeivwhile 
Stubbe  was  a-Navy  chaplain  during  ihe-sicgc-afKherStinh.  The  restiltds  an  interesting 
tale  of  fighting  and  living-ill  the  cauldron  of  Khc  Sarih..a-major.confronlalion  between 
US  and  North  Vietnamc.se  forces-during  the  period  Januar-y-March  1968.  Witluthc 
emotional  sweep  of  a  novelist.  Stubbe  carries  thc  rcadcr  ihrough-to  the  apogceiand 
denouement;  of  the  fighting.  The  buildup-of- fire-on  the  base  andMhe  increasingly- 
debiliiating-cxisicnce  oFthc-besieged  are  syi  ipaihetically  described:  Stubbe  does  iiot 
discuss-ihc.concomiiani  debilitatioii-oTpersonahand  unit.disciplineauid.ordcnamong 
the  Marines,  a.condiiion  whicli  many  military  visitors  to -Khe  Sanh  obser-vedM-  arh 
sure  that  there  were  few  Marines^ who  “openly  wept” -when  ordered  to-Khe-Sanh,  but 
those  who  did  would  likely  have  sought  a  chaplain  like  Stubbe.  Stubbe  accepts 
uncritically  the  opinions  of  iiileiviewces,  provKling-a  “chapFainesqtie”  vievv.of  the 
-daily  miscries  and  tribulations  ofthe  Marines  subjeento  the  siege.  Their^ustification: 
for  stopping: patrols  (to  facilitate  fire  supportjns  adamc-cxcuse  for  surrehderingsthe 
approaciies  to  the  base -to  the  encroaching  enemy— ^aii  excuse -repeated-dn- other 
accountsofthesiege. 

:PradoS:provides  lhc-big;picturc,  geiierallyreflecting-the  view  ofthe  Marine 
Gofps-concernihg  tlicreoinmitmcnt  and  the  results.  Tlie  lll.;M:_t'rin.e.-Aniphibious-Force 
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command  opposed  this  tasking  to  Khe  Sanh.  insisting  that  the  war  should  be  fought 
primarily  by  small-unit  Combined  Action  Platoons  among  the  people  of  the  hamlets. 
That  program  had  been  successful  in  winning  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese 
earlier  in  the  war.  By  1967,  however,  the  entry  of  North  Vietnamese  army  divisions 
into  the  struggle  for  the  northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam  had  overwhelmed  the 
CAP  effort.  Ill  MAP  Headquarters  also  cited  disturbing  similarities  between  the  Khe 
Sanh  commitment  and  that  of  the  earlier  French  debacle  at  nearby  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
Their  boss.  General  William  Westmoreland,  Commander  of  the  US  Military  Assis¬ 
tance  Command  in  Vietnam,  argued  that  the  huge  firepower  differential  between  US 
forces  and  the  French  made  such  a  comparison  faulty. 

Ill  MAF  didn’t  give  Khe  Sanh  the  command  attention  that  the  dangerous 
situation  deserved;  they  reinforced  that  garrison  only  reluctantly.  The  Marines  suspected 
that  General  Westmoreland  wanted  to  establish  a  base  at  Khe  Sanh  for  an  offensive  into 
Laos,  another  plan  for  which  they  lutd  little  enthusiasm.  Westmoreland  later  stated  that 
thatHvas  exactly  what-he  had  wanted  to  do.  Such  an  offensive  would  have  been  a  good 
strategic  thrust,-but.itiwould  have  been^politically  unacceptable  au that  time.  Lack  of  lll 
MAF  commitment  caused  Westmoreland  to  send  his  Deputy,  General  Creighton  Abrams, 
to  take  command  of  all  US  forces  in dhe-  region,  though  in  this  book  the  command 
relationsHip'bet  ween:  Abrams  ahddlI:MA.F  isclescribedas  “coordinate.”  Westmoreland 
was  concerned,- rightly  so  in-my  opinion,-about-Iessrthari-aggfes.sive  senior  leadership 
then  in  III  M  AF;  he  wantedUo  insure  that  the  Marines  at  Khe  Sanii  were  fully  supported 
and -properly  employed.  The  MACV  historian, ;Colonel  “Hap”  Argo,  had=  hcightehed 
Westmoieland’s  concern  by  reporting  history’s  verdict:  the  defeat  of  most  besieged 
forces  that  surrender  the  initiative  to  the  besiegers. 

As  the  US  firestorm  around  Khe  Sanh  decimated  the  besieging  North 
Vietnamese  army,  enemy  pressure  gradually  .subsided.  One  can-sympathize  svith  the 
Marines  at  that  point,  resenting  “rescue”  by  the  Army’s  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
(whichdiad  been  directed  to  open  a  corridor  into  Khe  Sanh)  in  Operation  Pegasus. 
Whether  the  Marines  could  have  reestablished  and  maintained  ground  access  to  Khe 
Sanh  without  Pegasus  is  less  clear,  but  it  is  true  that  major  North  Vietnamese  army 
forces  had  vvithdrawn  by  the  time  the  1st  Air  Cav  launched  its  operation.  To  this 
division  must  go  credit  for  employing  a  uniquely  effective  combination  of  airpower 
and  helilift  in  relieving  Khe  Sanh.  The  ultimate  withdrawal  of  the  Marines  from  Khe 
Sanh  throws  into  question  the  reason  for  establishing  the  base  in  the  first  place,  despite 
claims-by  MACV  that  an  important  task  had  been  accomplished. 

Although  the  preface  claims  that  the  book  benefits  from  the  discovery  of 
hidden  records,  there  is  little  new  in  this  rendition  of  the  siege  of  Khe  Sanh.  Some 
historians  argue  that  the  siege  was  not  decisive  (contrary  to  the  title  of  this  book).  But 
I  agree  with  the  authors  that  Khe  Sanh  was  a  mutually-accepted  test  of  the  power  and 
the  will  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  United  States — and  its  indecisive  results  added  to 
the  pressures  on  our  governmentTo  wiihdiaw  from  Vietnam.  The  Maiines  at  Khe  Sanh 
deserve  credit  for  engaging  the  North  Vietnamese  army  in  fiery  combat  and  for 
holding  the  enemy  to  a  draw.  It  is  not,  however,  a  bright  page  in  American  military 
history.  The  Marines  in  Vietnam  were  just  too  far  inland  for.ioo  long.  And  at  Khe  Sanh 
they  were  committed  to  a  ground-holding  operation  which  was  outside  their  arena  of 
professional  expertise,  which  was  seaborne  assauir and  amphibious  operations. 
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The  National  Guard  and  National  Defense:  The  Mobilization  of  the 
Guard  inJWorld  War  II.  By  Robert  Bruce  Sligh.  New  York:  Praeger, 

1992.  187  pages.  $45.00.  Reviewed  by  Major  Samuel  .1.  Newland, 

ARNG,  PIkD.,  author  of  the  USAWC  Strategic  Studies  Institute  Re¬ 
port  The  Militia's  Role  in  National  Defense:  A  Historical  Perspective. 

Bookshelves  of  libraries  are  becoming  increasingly  burdened  by  books  on 
the  Second  World  War.  Due  to  both  the  scholarly  and  popular  interest  in  this  subject, 
the  number  of  volumes  can  only  continue  to  increase.  Yet  despite  the  number  of  books 
produced  on  the  subject,  the  number  of  professionally  written  works  on  the  National 
Guard  and  its  role  in  the  conflict  remains  small.  Robert  Sligh’s  short  but  scholarly 
book  offers  to  fill  part  of  this  void  by  presenting  a  study  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
Guard  in  1940  and  its  role  in  the  defcn.se  of  the  nation. 

As  Sligh  correctly  notes,  mobilizingahe  Guard  in  ]940iwas  no  smalfaask, 
considering  that  the  nation  wtis  not  at  war  aiuf was  unconvinced  lhatfparticipation  in 
a  European  war  was  in  its  best  interests.  Thus,Jt-is=the  political  prpcess  formobiliza^ 
tibn  that  concerns  the  author.  The  book  focuses  onahe:politics  necessary  to  mobilize 
the  Guard  and  “the  importance  of  the  political. situation  . betweennhese- two-defense 
establishments”  (the  Guard  and  the  Active  Army),  to  include  the  impact  of  the 
dynamics  between  these -two-groups  ondater  defense  policy*and  legislation. 

To  fulfill  this  stated  purpose,:the-wfiter  begins  by  giving  a  brief-synopsis  of 
the:degenerating  workf  situationdn  1939-40  anddhen  launches  into  a  history  of  the 
complicated  political. maneuvering  necessary  to  bring  the  National  Guard,. a  force  bf 
18  divisions,  into  federal  service.  Thatthis  action  was  necessary  now  seems  obvious 
since  the  Active  Army  had  a  combat  strength  of  only  187,893  officers  and  men  in 
mid-l939;and  was  facing  an  increasingly  hostile  world.  Still,  in  1939  and  early  1940, 
neither  the  American  people  nor  Congress  were  convinced  that  the  nation  should 
mobilize  its  reserve  forces  for  possible  commitment  overseas.  It  is  against  this 
backdrop  that  Sligh  describes  the  halting  efforts  to  mobilize  the  Guard  and  expand 
the  nation’s  defense  capabilities. 

Perhaps  the  key  value  of  this  work  lies  in  its  detailing  of  the  interplay 
between  General  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  Major  General 
Milton  A.  Rcckord.  Adjutant  General  of  Maryland  and  chief  lobbyist  of  the  National 
Guard  Association.  Using  the  Marshall  papers,  the  records  of  the  National  Guard 
Association,  and  the  National  Archives,  Sligharace.s  the  difficult  problem  that.Reck- 
ord  faced,  that  is,  fulfilling  the  Guard’s  desire  to  have  an  effective  role  in  the  defense 
of  the  nation  but  at  the  same  time  avoid  erosion  of  state  controls  by  the  federal 
government.  In  addition,  while  he  portrays  Rcckord  as. an  astute  lobbyisfTor  the 
National  Guard,  Sligh  finds  him  to  be  a  realist  \yho  knew  the  Guard  needed  more 
equipment:  and  training  before  it  went  to  war.  Thus,  Reckord  fought  perceived 
attempts  to  ignore  the  Guard’s  combat  role;  he  also  worked  to  preserve  the  state 
character  ofthe  Guard  and,  at  the  same  timc.to  maintaihsupport  of  the  Association’s 
program  by  the  Adjutants  Generalifrom  the  48  states. 

Sligh’s  portrayal  of  Marshall. as  a  man  who  understood  both-the  political 
proces.s  and  the  Guardds.significantas  well.  Due  both  to  his  wisdonvand  to  the  three 
years  he  had  spent  as  a  Guard  advisdr,  Marshalljuhderstood  the  Guardifar.bettcrfthah 
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most  active-duty  officers  of  his  rank.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  Army,  the  Guard,  and 
the  American  political  process,  Marshall  was  able  to  work  successfully  with  both  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  in  achieving  the  National  Guard’s  mobilization  for 
one  year’s  training  and  then  extending  that  period  until  the  United  States  entered 
World  War  II. 

Still,  this  book  has  some  noticeable  faults  as  it  attempts  to  assess  the  impact 
of  the  mobilization  on  the  Guard’s  larger  ro|e.  According  to  the  author,  the  Guard’s 
desire  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  national  defense  and  receive  federal  funding 
undercut  an  additional  prime  goal,  that  of  avoiding  additional  federal  controls.  Sligh 
asserts  that  the  mobilization  of  the  Guard  in  1940  spurred  increased  control  over  the 
Guard,  and  that  this  battle  for  control  culminated  in  1990  when,  through  two  separate 
court  cases  relating  to  overseas  training,  a  “last  battle  for  control”  was  waged  and  lost 
by  the  Guard. 

In  reality  the  battles  over  state  vs.  federal  control  continue  even  today, 
involving  such-issues  as  force  structure  and  numbers,.and  they  will  likely  continue  as 
long  as  there  are  constitutional  provisions  for  a  distinctly  separate  militia/guard  and 
an  Active  Ariny.  And  while  the  1940  mobilization  certainly  affected  the  Guard’s 
future,  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1933  was  actually  responsible  for  establishing  the 
Guard’s  legal-rStructure  as  it  exists  today  and  by  far  overshadows  the^effects  of  the 
1940  mobilization. 

Iri  short,  the  body  of  the  book  centering  on.  the'politics  of  mobilization  is 
well  done  and  worth  reading  for  the  information  on  that  overlooked  period;  The 
introduction  and  conclusions,  however,  which  attempt  to  convince  the  reader  that  the 
mobilization  of  1940  hastened  the  Guard  to  a  final  and  last  battle  between  state  and 
federal  control,  are  at  best  dubious  and  should  be  read  with  considerable  caution. 

Civil  War  Command  and  Strategy:  The  Process  of  Victory  and 
Defeat.  By  Archer  Jones.  New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1992.  338 
pages.  $24.95.  Reviewed  by  Professor  James  Kirby  Martin,  cur¬ 
rently  engaged  in  a  comparative  study  of  the  generalship  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  and  Benedict  Arnold. 

Civil  War  buffs  and  students  of  military  strategy  will  relish  the  consumption 
of  this  delectable  new  study  by  respected  historian  Archer  Jones.  The  author  begins  with 
certain  assumptions,  the  central  concept  being  that  neither  the  Union  nor  the  Con¬ 
federacy  had  major  advantages  at  the  war’s  outset.  With  the  playing  field  thus  rendered 
so  level,  “much  would  depend  on  the  quality  of  each’s  command  and  strategy,”  declares 
Jones.  Both  the  North  and:  the  South  demonstrated  considerable  sophistication  in  the 
organization  of  their  command  structures  and  the  execution  of  their  strategies,  the 
investigation  of  which  represents  the  principal  task  of  this  book. 

The  combatants,  according  to  Jones,  each  constructed  a  command  structure 
that  effectively  integrated  military  and  political  decisionmaking,  and  each  had  solid 
wartime  presidents.  Stated?  differently,  Jones  does  not  rate  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
superior  to  Jefferson  Davis,  who.se  “mastery  of  strategy  and  .  .  .  management  of  it 
[are]  deserving  of  high  praise.”  Davis  comprehended  the  advantages  of  the  strategic 
defensive  in  utilizing  the  immense  reach  of  Southern  space?to  neutralize  the  superior 
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numbers  of  Union  armies.  Norlhern  armies  would  have  to  reckon  with  maintaining 
their  ever-lengthening  supply  lines,  which  would  reduce  their  manpower  advantage 
as  well  as  constrict  their  ability  to  maneuver  in  timely  fashion.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  low  ratio  of  armed  force  to  space,  the  Confederates  also  pursued  a  raiding  strategy, 
constantly  hacking  away  at  their  opponent  to  disrupt  Union  supply  lines. 

Northern  planners,  by  comparison,  knew  they  would  have  to  take  the  war  to 
the  enemy,  but  they  realized  the  futility  of  a  combat  strategy  designed  to  reconquer  the 
vast  Southern  territory.  Instead  they  chose  a  persisting  logistic  strategy  that  emphasized 
the  depletion  of  Confederate  resources.  Elements  included  the  Union  naval  blockade, 
which  Jones  argues  was  porous  at  best,  and  simultaneously  advancing  armies,  whose 
combined  goal  was  to  reduce  the  Confederate  ba.se  support  area  of  food  supplies  and 
war  materiel.  By  the  end  of  1863  Uly.sses  Grant  called  for  a  major  modification  of  this 
approach.  What  emerged  was  the  raiding  logistic  strategy,  which  entailed  the  avoidance 
of  major  battles  in  favor-of  ravaging  theenemy’s  ba.se  ofsupplies.  The  most  spectacular 
example  of  this  alteredcmphasis  was.Shermah’s  march. 

In  the  end,  the  results  of  particular  clashes  were  not  as  important  in 
determining  the  war’s  outcome  as  the  “relatively  high  frequency  of  battles”  over.a 
four-year  period  and  the  “comparatively  heavy.combat  casualties”  sustained  by  both 
sides.  By  October  I864.the  South  was  reeling,  and  Northern  voters  could  “see  victory 
looming  ahead,"  at  least  clearly  enough  to  “encourage  them  to  vote  to  continue  the 
war.”  thereby  undermining  the  Confederacy’s  central  political  strategy  of  seeing 
Lincoln  ousted  in  favor  of  Northern  , peace  Democrats.  S.outherners  could  no  longer 
find  evidence  of  God’s  divine  favor  in  their  cause,. and  they  reluctantly  accepted  the 
futility  of  continuing  the  war. 

Any  brief  description  of  this  volume  will  miss  much  of  its  valuable  content. 
Jones  moves  from  battle  to  battle  without  getting  bogged  down  in  details,  and  he 
discusses  the  profound  influence  of  Napoleonic  strategy  and  tactics — the  utilization  of 
turning  movements  and  interior  lines.  Throughout  he  synthesizes  and  refines  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented  in  such  earlier  volumes  i\s  How  the  North  Won:  A  Military  History  of 
the  Civil  War  (Jones  with  Herman  Hattaway,  1983)  and  Why  the  South  Lost  the  Civil 
War  (Jones  with  Richard  E.  Beringer.  Herman  Hattaway,  and  William  N.  Still,  Jr.,  1986). 
Most  of  all  the  author  establishes  his  central  proposition  that  warfare  and  its  outcomes 
cannot  truly  be  appreciated  without  a  careful  reckoning  with  command  and  strategy. 
Thus  while  students  of  military  history  may  reasonably  argue  with  Jones’s  assessments 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  Henry  Halleck.  and  the  Union  naval  blockade,  foi  example,  andwhile 
they  should  question  how  the  North  could  have  (wer  won  the  Civil  War  without  having 
superior  re.sources:at  the  out.set,  they  .should  not  miss  thedarger  point.  Archer  Jones  has 
written  a  challenging,  indeed  thought-provoking,  and  useful  book. 
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Parameters  1993  Readership  Survey 

We  value  your  opinions.  In  our  effort  to  make  Parameters  more  responsive  to  your  needs,  vve 
need  to  know  what  you  think  about  the  journal.  Please  take  a  moment  to  help  us  by  completing 
this  survey.  Tear  at  the  perforation,  answer  the  questions,  fold  so  our  address  shows,  tape,  and 
mail.  Thank  you  very  much. 

1 .  How  long  have  you  been  reading  Parameters^ 

Ds  years  or  longer  03-4  years  Q  1-2  years  0  Less  than  1  year 

2.  How  many  people  other  than  yourself  read  your  copy  of  Parameters! 

D 10  or  more  05-9  02-4  Ol  UNone  O  Don’t  know 

3.  How  tnuch  of  Parameters  do  you  read? 

O  Most  or  all  D  Read  some,  skim  some  0  Read  little  or  none 

4-7.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  following  statements  regarding  Parameters! 

Strongly  agree  Agree  Neutral  Disagree  Strongly  disagree 

4.  Parameters  is  interesting.  0  O  0  D  O 

5.  It  is  informative.  o  o  o  o  o 

6.  It  broadens  my  background.  O  O  O  O  O 

7.  It  is  easy  to  read.  D  O  D  O  O 

8-12.  How  much  emphasis  should  Parameters  place  on  the  following  subjects? 

Need  more  Leave  as  is  Need  less  No  opinion 

8.  Land  warfare  &  military  strategy  D  D  D  D 

9.  National/international  security  issues  □  □  □  □ 

10.  Military  leadership  &  management  D  Q  D  D 

1 1.  Military  history  DODD 

12.  Professional  ethics  DODD 

13.  How  well  do  most  Parameters  articles  cover  their  subjects? 

D  Too  much  depth  D  Sufficient  depth  D  Not  enough  depth  D  Do  not  read  them 

14.  Do  you  appreciate  the  inclusion  of  illustrative  pictures  with  articles? 

D  Yes  D  No  D  No  opinion 

15.  Should  we  print  more  or  fewer  book  reviews? 

D  Print  more  D  Leave  as  is  D  Print  fewer  CD  Do  not  read  them 

16.  Should  we  print  more  or  fewer  •‘Commentary  &  Reply”  exchanges? 

D  Print  more  D  Leave  as  is  D  Print  fewer  D  Do  not  read  them 

17.  Should  we  continue  to  print  the  "From  the  Archives”  pieces? 

D  Yes  D  No  D  No  opinion 

18.  Is  Parameters'  subject  matter  appropriate  for  the  Army’s  senior  professional  journal? 

n  Yes  D  No  □  No  opinion 

19.  How  has  the  quality  of  Parameters  over  the  last  few  years? 

D  Improved  Q  Stayed  the  same  D  Deteriorated  D  No  opinion 

20.  What  is  your  status? 

D  Active  duty  DRcserve/National  Guard  D  Retired  military  D  Civilian 

21.  What  is  your  military  rank? 

D  General  D  Field  grade  D  Warrant/Company  grade  D  Enlisted  D  Does  not  apply 

22.  If  civilian,  what  is  your  employer? 

D  Military  department  D  Other  govt.  ageiiCT  D  Civilian  college  D  Industry 
n  Research  organization  D  News  media  CD  Other  D  Retired  Dboes  not  apply 

23.  What  is  your  highest  level  of  military  educational  attainment? 

D  Army  War  College  Q  Other  senior  service  college  CD  Staff  college 
03  Other  P  Does  not  apply 

24.  Whatds  your  highest  level  of  civilian  cducalionaLachicycment? 

D  Doctoral  degree  Q  Master’s  degree  P  Bachelor’s  degree  D  High  schooI/GED 
Please  use  the  space  on  the  reverse  to  add  any  additional  comments  you  care  to  give  us, 
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From  the  Archives 


MacArthur  and  the  Politics  of  Promotion 

For  those  in  today's  Aimy.  where  politicking  for  promotion  assumes  subtler 
forms  than  in  days  past,  it  is  sometimes  instructive  to  revisit  historical  instances  of 
particularly  crass  efforts  to  prejudice  the  legitimate  opeiation  of  the  promotion  system. 
Take  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Arthur  MacArthur.  mother  of  Douglas  MacAiihur.  to  Secretary  of 
War  Newton  D.  Baker  and  AEF  commander  General  John  J.  Pershing.  On  12  June  1918. 
for  e.xample.  Mrs.  MacArthur  sent  the  following  letter  to  Pershing  regarding  the  promotion 
of  her  son,  who  as  a  colonel  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  42d  “Rainbow"  Division  in  France;' 

My  dear  General  Pershing:  1  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  a  little 
heart-to-heart  letter  emboldened  by  the  thought  of  old  friendship  for  you  and  yours, 
and  the  knowledge  of  my  late  husband's  great  admiration  for  you.  First  allow  me  to 
assure  you  that  my  son.  Colonel  Dougltis  MacAnhur,  knows  absolutely  itothing 
whatsoever  of  this  letter  and  its  purport  to  you.  1  undeistand  there  will  be  made,  in  the 
near  future,  api^roximately  I  (XI  new  appointments  to  General  OlTicers  and  that  all 
appointments  forthc  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France  will  of  course  be  made  upon  your 
recommendations.  1  am  most  anxious  that  my  son  should  be  fortunateenough  to  receive 
one  of  these  apirointments.  as  he  is  a  most  capable  officer  and  a  hard  working  man _ 

1  know  the  Secretary  of  War  and  his  family  quite  intimately,  and  the  Secretary 
is  very  deeply  attached  to  Colonel  MacArthur  and  knows  him  well,  as  he  served  for 
two  years  as  his  Military  Secretary  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  War  department’s 
Censor,  both  positions  which  he  asked  to  be  relieved  in  order  to  go  to  France. ...  As 
much  as  my  heart  and  ambition  is  involved  in  this  advancement,  neither  my  son  or  1 
would  care  to  have  a  Star  without  your  approval ....  as  we  both  feel  so  loyal  to  you 
and  the  cause  you  are  defending. . . . 

1  am  free  to  confess  to  you  that  my  hope  and  ambition  in  life  is  to  live  long  enough 
to  sec  this  son  made  a  General  Officer,  and  1  led  1  am  placing  my  entire  life,  as  it  were, 
in  your  hands  for  consideration,  and  1  trust  you  can  sec  your  way  clear,  dear  General 
Pershing,  to  give  him  the  recommendation  necessary  to  advance  him  to  the  grade  of 
Brigadier  General. 

With  best  wishes  for  yourself,  1  remain  with  great  estecm.Very  cordially  yours, 

Mary  P.  MacArthur 

MacArthur  was  unaware  that  his  mother  had  written  Pershing,  and  in  any  event 
it  is  unlikely  the  letter  could  have  reached  the  AEF  commander  in  France  in  time  to 
influence  the  promotion,  which  occurred  on  26  June  1918. 1  lowever.  despite  the  fact  that 
with  hindsight  we  can  .see  the  inevitability  of  MacArthur's  eventual  rise  to  high  rank, 
biographer  D.  Clayton  James  concludes  that  his  elevation  in  this  instance  was  li’Kely 
"instigated  by  Baker  and  reluctantly  approved  by  Pershing."' 

NOTES 

1.  D.  Clayton  James.  The  YemsoJ  MmAillmi  \<>liiHie  /,  ISS(n<J-ll  (Roslon;  llouglilon  Mil'llin.  1V70I. 
pp.  169-72.  For  a  Icucr  lo  I’crslimg  regarding  the  piomoiion  of  anoilicr  famous  Amcncan  soldier,  see  "I'lom 
ihe  Archives — George  C.  Marsliall  and  Miliiary  Ambiiion,”  I’uuniu  lei  r,  22  (Spring  1992).  inside  rear  cover. 
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